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PREFACE. 



This book aims at giving a clear outline of British History, 
retaining those details only, upon which the Hfe and colour 
of the story depend. 

The earlier Periods, during which settlers of various names 
and races continued to pour from the mainland of Europe 
upon these shores, have been sketched less mmutely than 
those later times, when the nation, already formed and rooted, 
began to grow from within and to expand her mighty en- 
ergies. 

At the beginning of each Period is given an Outline, in- 
tended to serve as a framework for the study of the succeed- 
ing chapters. Each Period closes with a picture of the daily 
life and manners of the people, which, it is hoped, will be 
considered both attractive and usefrd. 

It has been thought best to condense the Literary and 
Artistic History into a list of eminent men, with notes of 
their chief works. For convenience' sake the leading men 
of the Brunswick Period, whose names grow very numerous, 
are given at the end of each reign. 

Since the exactness of historical knowledge depends greatly 
upon Chronology and Genealogy, these have been made pro- 
minent features of the work. While the leading dates are 
given with the text in the order of time, they are also grouped 
under certain heads ; in which form they may be made the 
foundation of most interesting lessons. In the Genealogical 
Trees the line of descent from Egbert and Malcolm Can- 



t to Victoria con be dearly traced, with all its collateral 
iches.- 

lutead of the oBnal host of qnestions for examination, 
w queationa are given bj which any reign may be fully 
lyzed. A list of Colonies, with notes upon theii situa- 
I, their hiatory, and their yalue, will be found at the 
of the book. 

Ithougt written for Schools, this book wiU be found to 
tain all that is necessary to work a Britifih History Paper 
the GoTemment Certificate of JUerit, for the Middle 
» Degree of A.A., or for most of the Civil Service Ex- 
nations. 
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QTTESTIOirB FOB THE AHALTSIB OF AHT BEieK. 



L Give the Period to which the 
reign belongs— its place in the 
Period— its opening and dos- 
ing Date& 

II. Trace the Descent of the Sore- 
relgn flrom the Conqueror— 
name the &ther, mother, bro- 
thers, sisters, bnsband or wifo, 
sons and daughters. 

IIL Describe the personal life, char- 
acter, and death of the Sove- 
reign. 

IT. Describe the Foreign Poller of 
the reign— giving especially 
the Wars and Alliances. 

V. Describe the Domestic Policy tf 
the reign. 



VL Name and describe all import- 
ant Laws, and other Constita- 
tional Changes. 

YII. Give any Dominions acquired or 
lost, and Colonies planted, Ac. 

VIII. Name the leading Statesmen, 
Warriors, Authors, Hen of 
Science, Ac.— and tell for what 
they are ISunons. 
IX. Give and explain any Histori- 
cal Names or Titles— snch as 
Triers, Ordaiuers, Field of 
fhe doth of Gold, Ac. 
X. state and describe the leading 
Erents, dassUying them as re- 
ligious, political, social, com- 
merdal, literary, Ac. 



In describing an event there are six tilings always to be giyen : 1. The Causea 
9. The Time. Z, The Place. 4. The Persons concerned S. The Circnmstanoea 
C The Consequoicea 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The BritUh Iale& 
Etymology of name& 
Earliest inbabitaDt& 



Their oondition In Cmar's 

time. 
Dmidism. 



The British Isles lie to the north-west of the Continent of 
Europe ; the larger, Great Britain, being situated near the 
Continent ; the smaller, Ireland, lying further west in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Great Britahi, called by the ancients 
Albion and Britannia, comprises the three countries, Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. 

The origin of the names, Britain, Albion, Wales, and Scot- 
land, is wrapped in much obscurity. Some have supposed 
that the name Britain was derived from Brutus, a son of 
Ascanius the Trojan. The name Albion-Hstill used in the 
form Albyn, or Alpin, as the Highland term for Scotland- 
is supposed to have been given to the island by the Gauls, 
from the chalk clifb of the south-eastern coast. It is a 
Celtic word, meaning ' White Island,' and is most likely con- 
nected with aUnu and Alp, Wales, or Weallas, is thought 
to have been so named from a Saxon word, meaning ^ wan- 
derers' or 'foreigners,' because it was peopled by British 
refugees. It was also called Cambria. The Welsh have 
always called themselves Cymri, a name which probably 
connects them with the ancient Cimbri Scotland took its 

B 
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le &om a tribe called Scoti,— perhaps akin to the S<t- 
Lns of Northern Europe,— who, early in the ChriBtian 
. passed from the north of Ireland into Britain, and, 
ay centuries afterwards, gave their name to their new 
ntrj. At the time of the Boman iavaBion the southern 
tons called the inhabitants of the northern part of the 
nd Oaoiil damn, or ' people of the woods.' Hence the 
inized name* Caledonia.' The etymology of the word 
;land admits of no doubt. It is another form of Angle- 
1, and waa derived from the Augli, the chief of the Saxon 
les. The smaller island was anciently called leme, a 
le which seems to have been formed Irom the Celtic word 
, meanii^; ' west.' The Bomans called it Eibemia and 
ida Sacra. Its present names are Ireland and Erin, in 
ch can still be traced its old appellation, 
liese two islands, lying almost in the centre of the land 
lisphere, with the great colonies of British America, Auo- 
ia, and Cape Colony, with India, and numerous smaller 
endencies in every quarter of the globe, form the British 
pire. The object of this work is to trace, from the earUest 
e, of which we liave any sure knowledge, to the present 
, the events wliich have united under one Sovereign so 
ly scattered lands. 

'he original inhabitants of the British Isles were Celts. 
I population now consists of two well-defined races — 
Celtic and the Qothic, branches of the great Indo-Euro- 
n or Japhetic stock. The former are found in Wales, 
nwall, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
south and west of Ireland,— in all places speaking the 
le language, though in different dialects, and still retain- 
in manners and dress many peculiarities of the ancient 
) ; while the latter hold the lower and more fertile dis- 
ts. Akin to the Celts of Britain are the Bretons, or people 
Bretagne, anciently Armorica, the most westerly {Hurt of 
nee. 

f any centuries before the Christian era, Fhcsnician sailors 
a the colonies in Africa and Spain visited the British 
luds, led thither by their rich tin mines. Herodotus, 
ting about four centuries and a half before Christ, men- 
is the Cassiteridei or Tin Islands (supposed to be the 
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Scilly Isles); but the Greeks then knew nothing of them 
beyond their existence. 

From Csesar, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, and others, wo 
learn a little about ancient Britain. The country seems to 
have been then full of marsh and forest, with a few patches 
of rudely tilled ground on the shore next GauL The natives 
of the interior sowed no com, but lived on millr and flesh. 
Those far north were often obliged to feed on the roots and 
leaves which grew wild in the woods. They clad themselves 
in skins, leaving their limbs bare ; and these they stained 
blue with the juice of a plant called woad. They were a 
brave and hardy people, and had some knowledge of war. 
Caesar describes them as fighting on foot, on horseback, and 
in chariots, which, from blades that have been dug up on 
ancient battle-fields, seem to have been armed with scythes 
attached to the axle. Although divided into many tribes^ 
they chose a single leader when danger menaced their com- 
mon country; and, thus united, they were most formid- 
able. Those who lived in the south were, from their in- 
tercourse with Gaul, more civilized than the rest. They 
wore a dress of woollen cloth, woven in many colours ; and 
were adorned with chains of gold, silver, or bronze. Golden 
and silver ornaments for the arms, neck, and head; rings of 
various metals, which Csesar says were the only sort of 
money they used ; spear and arrow heads of flint and bronze, 
shaped with a delicacy which, with all our machinery, we 
cannot excel ; and great works of rudely piled stone, such 
as Stonehenge in Wiltshire and Stennes in Orkney, are almost 
the only memorials by which we can judge of this ancient 
people. 

llie religion of the Celts was Druidism ; their priests were 
called Druids ; and their chief sanctuary was the Island of 
Mona, now Anglesea. The word Druid seems to be con- 
nected with druSf the Greek name of the oak, their sacred 
tree. In addition to their priestly duties, the Druids were 
the bards, the lawgivers, and the teachers of the people. 
They wore long white robes and flowing beards, to distin- 
guish them from the people, over whom they had complete 
control They believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
taught the worship of one God; but the serpent, the sun 
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and moon, and the oak, shared their veneration; and their 
altars were stained with the blood of men and women, 
whom, as Gsesar tells, they burned in large numbers, en- 
closed in immense cages of wicker work. These victims 
were generally men who had been convicted of thefb or some 
other crime, their sacrifice being deemed peculiarly accept- 
able to the gods ; but in the absence of such, they never 
hesitated to immolate the innocent. The circles of stone 
already referred to are supposed by some to have been the 
scenes of these fearful rites; but it is more probable that 
they were sepulchral monuments erected in honour of de- 
parted chiefs. The oak groves were the dwellings of the 
Druids, and the temples for their daily worship. Their 
three chief feasts had reference to the harvest : one was 
held after the seed was sown, another when the com 
was ripening, and a third when the crop was gathered 
in. Besides these, a solemn ceremony took place on the 
sixth day of the moon nearest to the 10th of March, 
which was their New-year's-day, when the Archdruid with 
a golden knife cut the mistletoe from its parent oak; while 
attendant priests, with their white robes outspread, caught 
the sacred plant as it felL The traces of these customs lin- 
ger still, especially in the south of England, where the sports 
of May-day, the fires of Midsummer-eve, the harvest-home, 
and the cutting of the mistletoe at Christmas, are duly ob- 
served. 
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ROMAN PERIOD. 

55 B.C. to 410 AJ).-405 yean. 

^Mdisg Veatnret: THE DAWH OF dVILIZATIOH, AVD THE 
DTTBODUCTIOH OF CHBISTZAEITT. 



l«nd& 



Hlsretara. 
Intentions of 
and GalignliL 
Lieutenants of Glandins. 
Caraetacu. 



Angnstna 



CHAPTER L 

Boadicea. 

Agrlcola. 

Roman walla. 

SevenUi 

Roman dividon of Britain. 

Canransins and Allectna. 



Chriflttanttj Introduced. 

Withdrawal of the Bo- 
mann 

Scotland and Ireland dur- 
ing Roman period. 

Roman roads and towns. 



Juuus Ojssab, haying subdued the tribes of Gkiul, desired 
to add Britain to his conquests. He had left a legion 
under Publius Orassus to guard the Yenetic Isles, the group 
of which Belle-isle is chief; and from the soldiers he learned 
the course, long and carefiilly kept a secret, by which the 
Oallic merchants reached the coast of Britain. The valu- 
able pearl fisheries, and the mineral wealth of the island, 
were inducements additional to the glory which he expected 
to reap. He first called together a number of Gallic mer- 
chants, but could learn nothing of value from them; 
then, having sent an officer with a ship of war to 56 
reconnoitre, he crossed the Strait of Dover, called B.a 
in Latin ' Fretum Oceani', with 80 ships, having on 
board two legions, or 12,000 troops. He found the high, 
white cliffis of Kent studded with bands of Britons, and had 
much difficulty in landing; however, the eagle-bearer of the 
tenth legion led the way, and Roman discipline prevailed. 
Four days after, a storm shattered the fleet; and Caesar, 
having repaired his vessels, thought it best to return to 
OauL He had been absent seventeen days. 

Next summer he landed on the Kentish shore with five 
legions, comprising 30,000 foot and 2000 horse. The British 
tiftes had united their forces, and were led by Cassivelau- 
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nus, whose territory lay along the Thames. He proved him- 
self a brave and skilful general, and kept the Eomans in 
check for some time, by taking advantage of the woods and 
rivers. However, GsBsar forced his way across the Thames, 
and came up with his foe, intrenched in the midst of thick 
woods and treacherous marshes. Here the British chief 
held out for a while, in hopes that the leaders of the Kent- 
ish tribes would take the Roman camp and bum the fleet; 
but, when he heard that they had been foiled in this attempt, 
he came to terms with Caesar. Hostages were given, the 
amount of yearly tribute settled, and Caesar went back to 
GauL 
^Q Until the reign of the Emperor Claudius, the 
Romans did not return to Britain. Augustus, first 
Emperor of Rome, had formed a plan to do so, but 
its execution was prevented. The foolish Caligula led his 
troops to the shore of Gaul, opposite to Britain ; where, hav- 
ing shown them the faint outline of the hills in the distance, 
he set them to gather shells in their helmets, as the spoils 
of the conquered ocean. This he celebrated on his return 
to Rome with a triumph. 

Plautius and Vespasian, the lieutenants of Claudius, after 
hard fighting, gained a footing on the island. Plautius, sup- 
plied from Gaul with all necessaries, drove the Britons across 
the Thames ; but further he could not go, until the Emperor 
joined him with new forces. Then, having crossed the river, 
the Romans penetrated Essex, where they founded their first 
colony,— Camalodunum, now called Maldon, Vespasian 
fought more than thirty battles, before he subdued the tribes 
of Hampshire and Wight. 

Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula, who disarmed 
all the Britons within the Roman bounds. This act roused 
the spirit of the natives. The Silures, a tribe of South 
Wales, took the lead; and under their chief, Caractacus, they 
kept the Romans in constant war for nine years. But at 
last the Romans, having forced their way into the British 
strongholds, routed the army of Caractacus ; who, fleeing to 
his step-mother, Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, was 
by her betrayed into their hands. He was led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome, and wa£f doomed to die ; but his 
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dauntless beaxing in the Emperor^s presence won for him a 
free pardon. 

Another leader of the Britons was Boadicea, who, in Nero's 
reign, was Queen of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting Norfolk and 
Suffolk. She, having suffered shameful wrongs and insults 
from the Bomans, caUed her countrymen to arms. She led 
them to battle, destroyed Camalodunum and London, 
which was, even at this early date, a flourishing com- 61 
mercial town ; but, being defeated by Suetonius Pau- a.d. 
linus, she killed herself. 

To Julius Agricola, lieutenant of Domitian, is due the 
honour of making Britain a Roman province in 
more than name. We have an account of his opera- 78 
tions in the works of Tacitus, his son-in-law. While a.d. 
he upheld the terror of the Roman arms and checked 
all revolt, he adopted a milder policy. He taught the arts 
of peace to the conquered race, and many high-bom Britons 
assumed the Roman toga, language, and manner of life. He 
did what no Roman general had yet done, in penetrating the 
pathless woods of Caledonia, and extending Roman rule to 
the shores of the Moray Frith. In this expedition he 
had to contend with many fierce foes, and fought a 
battle at Mons Grampius, with the Caledonian chief 84 
Galgacus, before passing that great natural barrier. a.d. 
The scene of this battle is uncertain: many name 
Ardoch in Perthshire as the probable place. While cruising 
upon the northern coasts, the sailors of Agricola discovered 
Britain to be an island. 

This great general built two lines of forts from sea to sea, 
for the protection of the southern provinces ; one from 
the Tyne to the Solway Frith; the other, two years 79 
after, from the Frith of Forth to the Frith of Clyde. a.d. 
The Emperor Adrian, unable to hold the northern 
ramparts, raised that caUed Vallum Adriani, or the 120 
Picts' Wall, close to the first chain of forts bmlt by a.i>. 
Agricola. In the reign of Antonine the Romans, under 
Lollius Urbicus, pushed their territory far north, and 138 
restored Agricola's second wall, which was then ajx 
called Vallum Antonini, and at a later date Gra* 
luun'sDyke. 
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More than once a Boman governor of Britain assumed 
the imperial purple. This happened in one case dnring the 
reign of Severus, when Albinus led the British legions into 
Gaul to contest the Empire. Severus, victorious over his 
rival, divided the government of Britain between two of his 
lieutenants ; but he was soon obliged, by the incursions of the 
Caledonians, to visit the island in person. He inarched to 
attack his fierce foes in their mountain fastnesses. They, 
whose only weapons were a dirk, a heavy sword slung around 
them by an iron chain, and a lance with a bell at one end, 
and whose sole protection was a rude target of hide, soon 
yielded to the skill and valour of disciplined legions. Severus 
traversed their forests, and, having inflicted heavy punish- 
ment for their ravages, built, a few yards from the wall of 
Adrian, a strong stone wall, requiring a garrison of 10,000 
men. He had scarcely turned south when the Caledonians 
rose again; and in his northward march to reduce 
211 them he died at York, then Ebovltcum. His son 

A.D. Caracalla yielded to the native chiefs all the terri- 
tory north of the wall bmlt by his father. 

By the Romans, Britain was divided into six provinces. 
These were as foUow : — 

I. BBITAinsnA PRIMA, incltidiiig all the country BOtith of Glou- 
cestershire and the Thames. 
II. FLAYIA C£SABIEN8IS, the central connties, forming a square 
whose angles rest on the Wash and the mouths of the Dee, the 
Seyem, and the Thames. 
III. BSITANKIA SECUNDA, Wales and that part of England west 

of the Severn and the Dee. 
lY. yATTUTA CJSSARIEKSIS, from the Wash and the Dee on the 

south to the wall of Adrian on the Humber. 
V. VALENTIA, the country between the walls of Adrian and An- 

tonine. 
VI. YESPASIAVA or CALEDOITIA, the tracts north of Antonine's 

wall. 

The first four provinces were completely reduced; the 
fifth was partially subdued by Agricola, Urbicus, Severus, 
and Theodosius, who lived in the reign of Valentinian, and 
gave his sovereign's name to the district ; the last was merely 
traversed by the Roman troops, but never conquered. 
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Our knowledge of Britam during the latter years of the 
Roman period is very scanty. For twelve years the island 
was an independent stata Oaurausins, appointed Count of 
the Saxon Shore by the Emperors Diocletian and Mazimian, 
commanded a fleet, which was sent to defend the 
British coasts from the Scandinavian pirates. He 288 
established himself as Ruler of Britain, and actually a.d. 
forced the Emperors to acknowledge his claim to the 
title. He fell at York by the da^er of a Briton 297 
named Allectus, who seized the throne; but, three a.d. 
years after, he too feU in battle with the Emperor 
Constantinus Ghlorus, and Roman ascendency was 300 
restored. This prince married Helena, a British lady, a.ix 
by whom he had a son, afterwards called Constantine 
the Great. 

It is an unfailing rule in history, that, when a civilized 
nation subdues one less advanced, the ultimate benefit 
derived by the conquered people fax outweighs any tem- 
porary loss at first siiffered. The early years of Roman rule 
in Britain were but the dark hour before the dawn. Ghrieh 
tianity was introduced into Britain about the latter end of 
the first century; some say by Peter or PauL The Britons 
sufifered persecution for the Gross in the reign of Diocletian. 
St Alban, the first British martyr for Ghrist, gave 
his name to the town of Hertfordshire at which he 303 
suffered. Gonstantine the Great, having been bom a.i>. 
at York, honoured Britain as his birth-place, and 
greatly encouraged the teaching of the Ghristian faith in the 
island. Thus the Britons received from their Roman con- 
querors the greatest boon that could be conferred on a nation, 
— • to know Ghrist and him crucified.' 

At last the incursions of the Goths and other northern 
tribes became so frequent, and so fierce, that the Roman 
soldiers were withdrawn from Britain to guard the heart of 
the Empire. Levies of the British youth were employed 
in the Roman service in Gaul, and elsewhere on the 
Gontinent. Soon, the Emperor Honorius, finding it 410 
advisable to contract the limits of the Empire, re- a.d. 
leased the Britons from Roman sway, and withdrew 
all signs of authority. 
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little can be said of Scotland and Ireland during this 
period. The remains of Roman baths and forts at Burgh-Iiead, 
Ardoch near Dumblane, and other places, clearly prove that 
the Eomans penetrated as far north as the Moray Frith. 
But the wild forests north of the Forth were too dense for 
the manceuvres of disciplined troops, and the Roman legions 
made no permanent conquest of their savage denizens. The 
Orkney and the Shetland Islands, with the northern coun- 
ties, were, during the latter years of this period, seized by the 
Scandinavians, whose descendants may still be found there. 
Ireland, or the Sacred Isle, maintained intercourse with the 
Welsh, and was the abode of the older Celtic tribes, who 
long preserved the Druidical worship in its original forms. 

The Eomans taught the Britons to develop the resources 
of their country. They opened up the island by making 
roads paved with ston& These were called Strata; whence 
our word Street They also laid the foundation of a lucra- 
tive trade, Rome and her continental provinces affording a 
good market for British produce. The chief exports at this 
time were com, cheese, lime, chalk, oysters, and pearls. 
British cattle, horses, and dogs, were much prized; and large 
supplies of tin, lead, iron, with some gold and silver, were 
drawn from the island. A gold coinage was in use shortly 
after Caesar's time. Specimens have been found stamped 
with the figures of cattle, like the Latin pecunia {^om pecus). 
The Romans being essentially a military nation, the words 
introduced by them, and still used by us, relate to their posi- 
tion in the island, as an army in occupation of a conquered 
land. Their towns were military stations, strongly fortified ; 
and were called in Latin, castra^ or * camps.' This word can 
be recognised in various forms in such names as Chester, 
Winchester, Leicester, and Doncaster. The Latin word 
colonia can be traced in Lincoln, and Colchester; and the 
city of Bath, although not now called by a Roman name, was 
a leading Roman watering-place, as recent discoveries of long- 
buried temples and statues have shown. 
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The Britons, who had lived in peace under Boman proteo- 
tion, were in a wretched pHght when that was withdrawn. 
The Picts and Scots, breaking through the unguarded walls, 
pillaged the northern country ; the pirates of the Danish and 
Grerman coasts, who had hardly been ke^t in check by the 
Boman fleets, descending upon the east and south, sailed up 
the rivers in their light flat-bottomed skiffs, burning and 
slaying without mercy; while the land was torn by internal 
strife, between a Boman faction under Ambrosius and a 
British under Yortigem. The petty British states made a 
feeble attempt at union by the election of a monarch, whom 
they called Pendragon; but the contentions for this office only 
made things worse. 

Yortigem asked the aid of the pirates, or sea-kings, as they 
called themselves. They were fierce men, of great size, with 
blue eyes, ruddy complexion, and yellow, streaming hair ; 
practised in war, using the axe, the sword, the spear, and 
the mace. Their chief god was Odin, or Woden ; their hea- 
ven was Yalhalla. The story of their settlement in Britain, 
though true in some points^ rests on uncertain tradition. It 
is, that two chiefs of the Jutes, or people of Jutland, named 
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Hengist and Horsa, were hired by Vortigem for the 
defence of his faction. They landed at Ebbsfieet, on 449 
' the coast of Thanet in Kent ; but^ after they had re- a.d. 

pelled the enemies of Vortigem, they turned their 
arms against himself, seized Kent, and invited their kindred 
over to share the spoil Another story, of British origin, 
makes Kent a gift to the Jutes from Vortigem, who fell in 
love with Bowena, the daughter of Hengist. For more than 
a century after this, bands of invaders, from the countries 
l3ring between the Elbe and the Ehine, continued to pour 
upon the south and east shores of Britain, driving the in- 
habitants west and north before them, and seizing all the 
lowland territory. These invaders were of three tribes, Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons. 

Seven kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy, were thus 
founded. These were, — 

I. KENT; founded by Hengist, 457 a.d. 
I II. SOUTH SAXONT, induding Sussex and Surrey; founded by 

Ella, 490 A.i>. 
III. WEST SAXONT, or WESSEZ, including all the counties west of 
Sussex and south of the Thames, Cornwall excepted ; founded 
by Cerdic, 519 a.d. 
IT. EAST SAXONT, including Essex and Middlesex; founded by 

Eroenwin, 527 a.d. 
Y. NORTHUMBEIA, the land north of the Humber, as £ar as the 
Forth ; founded by Ida, 547 a.d. 
I YI. EAST ANGLIA, including Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge; 

; founded by Uffa, 575 a.i>. 

YII. XEBCSIA, including the Midland counties, east of the Severn, 
I north of the Thames, and south of the Humber; founded by 

Cridda, 582 a.3>. 

The chief opponent of the Saxon invaders was Arthur, 
King of the Silures of South Wales. He won twelve battles. 
The sixty ' Knights of the Bound Table ' were his 
principal officers. He was slain by his nephew, Mor- 642 
dred; and waa buried at Glastonbury, where his a.d. 
{ coffin was found in the reign of Henry IL 

The Elings of the Heptarchy were at constant war among 
I themselves, and the bounds of the seven states were always 

r changing. The King who for the time had the ascendency 

was called Bretwalda, a word meaning * powerful king.' 
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Christianity, which had been forgotten in these wars, now 
began to revive, and Pope Gregory became ambitious 
696 of bringing the Saxons under the rule of the Roman 
A.IX see. Purchasing some English youths in the slave- 
market of Rome, he attempted to train them for the 
work of missionaries; but soon abandoning this project, he sent 
Augustine, with for^ monks, to preach the cross in Britain. 
The conduct of these emissaries of Pope Gregory was such as 
cannot in many things be justified ; yet €k)d overruled all for 
good, and the heathenism of the Saxons gradually fell before 
the power of Christianity. Ethelbert, King of Kent, influ- 
enced by his wife Bertha, a professed Christian, was the first 
royal convert ; and the chief church was built at Canterbury, 
which has ever since continued to be the ecclesiastical capital 
of England. Sebert, King of Essex, was also converted. He 
destroyed the temple of Apollo at Westminster, and built a 
church in honour of St. Peter, where the abbey now stands. 
The temple of Diana fell too, and on its site was raised a church 
to St PauL Edwin was a famous Bretwalda of this period, 
who subdued Anglesea and Man. His dominion extended 
over nearly the whole country from the Forth to the Thames. 
On the southern shore of the Forth he founded a city, still 
bearing his name, — ^Edwin*s burgh or Edinburgh. On be- 
coming a Christian himself, he convoked the National 
Assembly, and explained the reasons of his change of faith. 
His chicdiB, following his example, solemnly renounced the 
worship of the ancient gods ; and Coifi the high-priest was 
the first to give a signal for destruction by hurling his lance 
at the idol in the pagan temple. Thirty-three years previous 
to the mission of Augustine, Columba had landed in Scot- 
land with twelve companions, and established a Christian 
seminary in the island of lona. His followers were called 
Culdees (worshippers of God). They founded institutions 
in many parts of Scotland, and penetrated into England. 
Oswald, successor to Edwin of Northumbna, had, during an 
exile among the Scots, wandered to lona, and received the 
lessons of Christianity. On his return he founded a monas- 
tery on Lindisfame, thence called Holy Isle. In their prin- 
ciples and practice the Culdees offered a vigorous opposition 
to many of the errors and corruptions of the Romish OhurcL 
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The followers of Augustine set themselves to arrest their 
progress, and bring the whole of Britain under the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. All who struggled for the inde- 
pendence of the early British Church were pursued with 
unrelenting hostility; and ultimately the policy of Rome 
triumphed. Many words connected with the Christian wor- 
ship were brought into use by the Roman monks, such as 
minster, for monasterium; candle, for candela; preach, for 
p7'oedicare. 

The seven kingdoms were at last reduced to three, North- 
umbria, Mercia, and Wessex. Northxmibria soon fell before 
the prowess of the Mercian Kings. One of these, called 
Offa the Terrible, is worthy of notice. He conquered the 
Welsh, and confined them to their mountains by Offa's Dyke, 
a ditch and rampart stretching from the mouth of the Dee to 
the channel of Bristol He also subdued a great part of 
"Wessex. He did much good to the church, although not a 
pious man. His palaces, coins, and medals, prove him to 
have been a man of some refinement. 

Wessex was the last surviving kingdom of the Heptarchy. 
When Offa died, Brihtric, a usurper, held the throne. He 
had married Offa's daughter, Eadburga, and was upheld by 
the influence of the Mercian King. Soon after her father's 
death, Eadburga poisoned her husband and fled to France ; 
but, being driven from that country, she fell into great want, 
and died a beggar on the streets of an Italian town. Egbert, 
the true King, who had been living for fourteen years at the 
court of Charlemagne, returned to England on his rival's 
death, and received the crown of Wessex. He defeated the 
Britons of Devon and Cornwall ; overthrew Bemwulf, 
usurper of Mercia, who was killed in the battle ; added 827 
Mercia to his kingdom of Wessex; and soon xmited A.D. 
under his sway all the territories south of the Tweed. 
The kingdom thus formed was called England, or the land 
of the Angli, from the most powerful of the three invading 
tribes. 
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Egbert was crowned at Winchester, then the chief city. 
His achievements prove him to have been a man of fortitude, 
valour, and decision. He was called Egbert (Bright-eye), 
according to the custom of half-civilized nations, whose names 
are often derived from personal appearance. The Danes began 
to be troublesome in this reign. They came, like the Saxons, 
originally from the forests of Germany ; but, being worsted in 
war with Charlemagne, they removed to the country we call 
Denmark. Akin to the Saxons—- for they were both 
787 from the Scandinavian stock— they hated these with 
A.D. no common hatred, as renegades from the faith of Wo- 
den and Thor. Their first descent on the island was 
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at Teigiimouth. They eontinued their ravageB ^ aq» 
HJgbert defeated them at Heogsdovn Hill in Com- ^^^ 
wall Egbert died in the following year. ^^' 

Ethelwulf, eldest son of i^gbert, succeeded. He had been 
a monk. By his first wife, Osberga, daughter of Oslac his 
cup-bearer, he had four sons ; all of whom in turn held the 
throne. In his latter days, he made a pilgrimage to Rome 
with Alfred, his youngest son, who had been there before. 
His second wife was Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
King of France. She was probably n9t more thiui twelve 
years old when the marriage took place. In this reign a 
tax called * Peter^s pence* was levied by the Pope, to main- 
tain an English collie at Rome. Tithes were also granted 
to the clergy, and every Wednesday was set apart for prayer 
against the Danes. Ethelwulf died at Stambridge in Essex, 
And was buried at Steyning in Sussex. 

Ethelbald married his step-mother, Judith ; but was in< 
duoed by the Bishop of Winchester to give her up. She re- 
tired to the court of her father, by whom she was imprisoned ; 
but, escaping, she eloped with Baldwin, forester of France, 
on whom was afterwards conferred the earldom of Flanders. 
She was the ancestress of the Conqueror^s wife. 

£thelbert*s reign is noted only for a descent of the Danes 
upon Thanei It closed in 866 A.D. , 

Ethelred I. was hardly pressed by the Danes, and fought 
many battles with them. Aston and Merton were the chief 
In the latter h^ was mortally wounded. His brother Alfred, 
who was by him created an Earl, was the first to bear that 
title in England. During this reign there was a great famine, 
followed by a pestilence upon men and cattle. Edmund, 
Prince of East Anglia, was murdered by the Danes, near the 
town called on that account Bury St. Edmunds. 

Alfred, sumamed the Great, now became King. He was 
not the heir, for his brother's infant son, Ethelwald, 
was living ; but the nobles of Wessez, it being a time 871 
of peril, transferred the crown to one better able to a.d. 
guard its rights. He was in his twenty-second year, 
and had been for some time married to Alswitha, daughter 
of a Mercian noble. Though the victim of an internal dis- 
ease which left him few painless hours during twenty-four 
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yean, his eneigieB never drooped through all the changes of 
a toilBome life. It is said that a love of literatme was first 
stirred in his breast by his mother, Osbeiga, who promised 
a richly bound and iUuminatad volume of Saxon poems, 
greatly admired by her sons, to him who should first learn 
to read them. Alfred won the prise, and from that time a 
great love of study distinguished him. 

The ravages of the Danes grew more formidable every day. 
A battle was fought at Wilton, in Wiltshire, in which Alfred 
was defeated. He then entered into negotiations with the 
Danes, who withdrew from Wessex on payment of a large 
sum. Their ravages were afterwards directed to Menna and 
Northumbria, where they burned and butchered without 
mercy. 

For many years Alfred held possession of the country 
south of the Thames. During this time he equipped a fleet 
that did signal service against the Danes. After a period 
of prosperity, misfortune overtook the King once more. 
878 Guthrum, a Danish leader, who had taken post at 
▲.D. Gloucester, made a mght*march on Chippenham, a 
royal villa upon the Avon, where Alfred was then re- 
siding. The King fled in disguise, and sought refuge with a 
swine-herd, while his adherents were scattered by the Danes. 
The chroniclers of his life tell a story of his retirement, which 
has formed a subject for picture and for poem. The wife of 
his humble host set him to watch cakes ; but, in his absence 
of mind, he let them bum. She scolded him soundly — 
some say struck him— saying that, lazy as he was in turning 
them, he would be active enough in eating them. His 
hiding-place was Athelney, a marshy island formed by the 
meeting of the rivers Parret and Tone ; and here he lay for 
some months, visited at times by his nobles, who were 
gradually and secretly gathering strength for a fierce 
struggle. 

Hearing that the Danes under Ubba had been surprised 
and beaten by the Earl of Devon, Alfred resolved to strike 
the blow at once. In the disguise of a harper he visited the 
' Danish camp, and, by the beauty of his music, won his way 
to Guthrum's tent, where he was feasted for some days. He 
saw the carelessness of the Danes, heard their plans cU^ 
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eiiBBed, and then, stcating frcnn the camp, called lus Mends 
together in Sdwood Forest The sommong was joy- 
fnUy received. The Saxons and the Danes met at 878 
tiie foot of Bthandone, a hill in Somersetshire, and the aak 
▼ictray was A]fied'& He hid si^e to the Banish 
camp, and in fourteen days forced €rathnim to caintnlate. 
This chief with many of his followen having consoited to 
be baptused as Christiaiis, reodved a strip of the eastern 
coast from the Thames to the Tweed. This tract was hence 
called the Danela^ 

Once more the Danes, In 390 ships, under Hastfaigs* landed 
on the Kentish shore, and raTsged the south of the 
island f<Nr three years ; bat the genins of Alfred met 893 
every difficolty, and again he was the yictcNT. Therest a.dl 
of his reign was peaoa 

Daring his latter years he was engaged in carrying oat 
those plans for his people*s wetfeie which he had oonoeived 
amid the storms of his earlier Hfe. He bailt strong castles, 
both inland and <m the shore, where an enemy coold be best 
withstood. A militia system was organised by him, ac- 
cording to which aD men capable of bearing arms were 
divided into three sets. One body oocapied the towns as 
garrisons^ while the other two were by tarns engaged in mili- 
tary service and the caltivation of the land. He encouraged 
learning, both by his example and his law& His coort was 
the home of many distingoished sdiolara ; and we owe to 
the King himself several works, among which are Saxon 
translations of ' JEsop's Fables* and of ' Bede's History of 
the Saxon Ghorch*. He foanded the University of Oxford, 
and passed a law enforcing on the nobles the education of 
their children. His day was divided into three parts : one 
devoted to bonness of state ; a second, to prayer and stady ; 
a third, to sleep, meals, and recreation : and these periodi 
he measored 1^ candles, burning one inch in twenty minotes. 

Bat perhaps Alfred's strongest daim to the name * Great' 
is foanded on his political institations. He framed a code 
of laws, in which the chief enactments of Ethelbert and Offii 
had place ; and these he execated with such stem impar- 
tiality that crime became rare. We can trace to his wisdom 
many pnndples of modem ^tish law. Among soch, trial 
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by jury, the great safeguard of our personal rights, stands 
pre-eminent. The division of the land into counties^ hun- 
dreds, and tithings or tenths, enabled him to hold all parts 
under strict control; and the terror of his name was so- 
great, that it became a common saying, that golden orna- 
ments might, be hung up by the road-side, and no robber 

would dare to touch them. 
901 He died at Farringdon, in Berkshire, and was buried 
▲.D. at Winchester. 

Edward, sumamed the Elder, Alfred's son, succeeded. 
He was the first to assume the title * King of England '. Even 
Alfred, in his will, called himself 'Alfred, of the West Saxons 
King*. His cousin Ethelwald made a desperate attempt to 
seize the crown, but was defeated by Edward, and slain. 
This monarch is the reputed founder of the University of 
Cambridge, although a school had been established there by 
Sebert of East Anglia nearly three centuries before. Ho 

left behind him many sons and daughters. 
925 Athelstan, illegitimate son of Edward, succeeded. 
▲.D. The leading event of his reign is the overthrow of a 

league formed by the Scots and the Danes. He placed 
in every church a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Bible, which had 
been translated by his order ; and he encouraged commerce 
by granting the title * Thane' to those merchants who made 
three voyages in their own ships. He died at Gloucester. 
Edmund, son of Edward the Elder, succeeded. He mar- 
ried Elfgiva, and left two sons, Edwy and Edgar, 
941 who afterwards reigned, though at first passed over 
XD. as too young. He routed the Danes, driving them 

from the Five Burghs — ^Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Lincoln — which they had long held. In the 
height of his success he was stabbed, while sitting at supper 
in Pucklechurch, Gloucestershira Leolf, whom he had 
banished for robbery, six years before, was the assassin. 
Edred, brother of Edmund, was now elected by the great 

Council or Witenagemot He suffered from a pain- 
947 ^ disease, which weakened both mind and body ; 
A.D. and for this reason public affairs were managed by 

his ministers. Turketul, at first Chancellor, and after- 
wards Abbot of Croyland, and Dunstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, were his chief favourites. He died at Winchester. 
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Edvy, Bnfnamed the Fair, eldest son of Edmund, suo- 
eeeded. He was a prince addicted to low vices, and 
regardless of his kingly dignity. He incurred the 966 
hatred of Dunstan, because he resisted the efforts a.i>. 
of that prelate to make the church supreme in the 
government of the country. A quarrel arose about Elgiva 
the Queen, and Dunstan was banished. Elgiva, who had 
been sent to Ireland to separate her from the King, having 
returned, was cruelly murdered by Odo, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Mercians and Northumbrians rose in revolt, and 
made Edgar, brother of the King, their ruler. Edwy was forced 
to content himself with the counties south of the Thames, 
and soon died, it is said, of grief at the loss of his territory. 

The Witan then made Edgar King. He was called the 
Peaceable; for during his reign no foe, foreign or 
domestic, vexed the land. His form was small and 959 
spare, but his mind was full of vigour. All Albion A.ti. 
and the isles owned his sway. It was his yearly 
custom to make a progress through the land ; and, on one 
occasion, eight princes rowed his barge on the Dee at Chester. 
He favoured the clergy, especially Dunstan, whom he had, 
when King of Mercia, recalled from eadle, and whom he now 
created Archbishop of Canterbury. He has been blamed 
for favouring the Danes of Northumbria. It is true that he 
allowed them to choose their own laws ; but he reduced their 
power, by dividing the earldom between two of his courtiers^ 
He permitted the Welsh to pay every year, instead of their 
money tribute, three hundred wolves* heads ; a plan which, 
in four years, cleared thfeir forests of these animals. By 
his order, all weights and measures used in England were 
reduced to a standard. He left two sons ; Edward by his 
first wife, Elfieda ; Ethehred by his second, Elfrida. 

Upon Edgar^s death the succession was disputed ; but 
DoDstan's influence secured the crown for Edward. 
His elevation to the throne cost him his life; for, in 975 
less than four years, he was stabbed while drinking a.d. 
a cup of mead on horseback at Corfe Castle in Dor- 
setshire, the residence of his step-mother, ElMda, who desired 
the crown for her son. This sad £Ekte procured for him the 
surname " Martyr." 
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The murder of Edward gained for Ethelred ihe thrcme, 
but not the hearts of the people. Famine and plague 
978 cast a gloom over the land, which grew deeper when 
A.P. the Danes renewed their ravages. The King, who 
was sumamed 'Unready', attempted to buy them 
off; and for this purpose levied a tax, called Dane-geld, 
amounting to twelve pence in the year upon each hide of 
land for all classes except the dergy ; but this foolish poli<7 
had no other effect than to bring the pirates in larger swarms 
on the English shores. This was the first direct and annual 
tax imposed on the English nation. Ethelred's difficulties 
increased; and, in his folly, he devised the mad 
VoT. 14» scheme of a general massacre of Danes. The 
1002 bloody day was the festival of St. Brice. Bum- 
▲.D. ing with rage, Sweyn, Eling of Denmark, whose 
sister Gunhilda was among the slain, burst upon 
the coasts ; and, returning again and again, took a terrible 
revenge. At last Oxford and Winchester fell be- 
1013 fore the invaders. Sweyn was proclaimed King 
A.D. at Bath, and soon after at London. Ethelred 
fled to the Isle of Wight, and thence to Nor- 
mandy, the native place of Emma, his second wifa Sweyn 
died in three weeks after, at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, 
leaving his conquests to his son Canuta But the Saxons, 
having recalled Ethelred, supported him so vigorously that 
Canute was forced in turn to abandon the island. When 
leaving, he took a barbarous revenge, by cutting off the 
noses, ears, and hands of the Saxon hostages whom he held. 
Ethelred, now triumphant, provoked renewed incursions by 
repeated murders of his Danish subjects ; and his untiring 
foe, Canute, returning, landed at Sandwich, then the chief 
port The Dane was pushing towards the capital, leaving 
a track of blood and ashes behind him, when the death of 
Ethelred transferred the crown to his eldest son, Edmund. 
Ethelred was twice married ; first to Elfleda, whose sons, 
Edmund, Edwy, and Athelstan, survived ; secondly to Emma, 
daughter of Richard, Duke of Normandy, by whom he left 
two sons, Edward and Alfred. 

Edmund, sumamed Lronside, struggled bravely for the 
throne of his father for seven months ; during which London 
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was assaulted twice, without success, by the Danes under 
Canute. But, at last, after a meeting in Olney, an island in 
the Severn, — where, some writers say, a duel was fought 
between the rivals, — they agreed to a division of the kingdom ; 
the Saxon holding the counties south, the Danes those 
north of the Thamea ^The Dane-geld was to be levied off 
both districts alike, but was to be applied to the support of 
the Danish fleet. In a month after this agreement Edmund 
died, leaving Canute sole monarch. The cause of his death 
is uncertain. He left two sons, Edward and Edmund. 
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Gaitute now received the crown of England. His first caro 
was to remove all rivals. The surviving sons of Ethdred 
were Bdwy, Edward, and Alfred. Edwy he caused to be 
murdered; Edward and Alfred took refuge in Normandy; 
while their mother, Emma, married the King. The infant 
sons of Edmund Ironside were eonveyed to Sweden, and 
thence to Hungary ; where Edmund died in youth. Canute 
at first divided his English dominions into four parts, reserv- 
ing Wessex for himself; bat, fearing treachery on the part 
of his lieutenants, he reunited all under his own sway. 

Anxious to reconcile the Saxons to his usurpatimi, he dis- 
missed the Danish soldiers to their own country; but not 
without first rewarding them with large sums. He retained 
a body-guard of 3000 men, whom he ruled with the strictest 
discipline. Having on one occasion killed a soldier in a fit 
of anger, he, in presence of this band, laid aside his crown 
and sceptre, and demanded that they should pronounce sen- 
tence on him. All were silent, and Canute imposed upon 
himself a fine nine times greater than the lawfril sum. 
Again, at Southampton, he rebuked the flattery of his cour- 
tiers, by setting his chair upon the shore and con^manding 
the waves to retire. While the tide was flowing round lua 
feet, he sternly blamed the presumption of those who com- 
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pared a weak eartlily King to the Great Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. By such acts as these he won the title * Great*. 

Besides England, he ruled over Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and is said to have exacted homage from Malcolm of 
Scotland. In his latter days he became religious in life, after 
the fashion of the time. He endowed monasteries, built 
churches, gave money for masses to be sung for the souls of 
those whom he had slain, and went, staff in hand, clad in 
pilgrim's gown, to Rome ; where he obtained from the Pope 
that English pilgrims should be freed from the iieavy 
dues then levied upon travellers. He also introduced the 
Christian faith into Denmark. He died at Shaftesbury, 
and was buried at Winchester. By his first wife he had 
two sons, Sweyn and Harold. His second wife, Emma, 
widow of Ethelred, bore him a son and a daughter, — ^the 
former named Hardicanute. To Sweyn was allotted Nor- 
way, Harold seized England, while Hardicanute was forced 
to content himself with Denmark. 

By Canute's desire, the crown of England was to 1036 
have devolved on Hardicanute; but Harold, sur- A.D. 
named Harefoot, seized it without delay. The Witan, 
meeting at Oxford, divided the country between the rival 
princes ; assigning to Harold London and the counties north 
of the Thames ; to Hardicanute the district south of that 
river. The latter, however, trifled away his time in Den- 
mark, and left the support of his claims to his mother 
Emma, and Godwin, Earl of Wessex. About this time, 
Edward, son of Ethelred, landed at Southampton, to assert 
his right to the throne ; but, being menaced by a formidable 
force, he abandoned the enterprise. His brother Alfred, 
who was soon afterwards enticed over from Normandy by 
a letter from Emma, met a cruel death at Ely, where his 
eyes were torn out by the ofBcers of Harold. Emma in alarm 
fled to the court of Baldwin, count of Flanders. Harold 
died at Oxford, and was buried at Winchester. 

Hardicanute (Canute the Hardy) was on his way to 
England with a large fleet, when he heard of 4 aqq 
Harold's death. On his arrival he was at once ^^^ 
acknowledged King; but great discontent was at 
first excited by the oppressive taxes he imposed. He 
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wxeaiked a poor reyenge on Harold's dead body; which 
▼as by his order dog up, beheaded, and flung into the 
Thamea Suspunon of being a party to Alfred's mnrder fell 
upon Earl Qodwin, and he lost ^vonr with the Eling ; bat, 
his peers having sworn to his innocence, he waa reinstated. 
As a peace-offoring, he presented to Haidicaaate a ship, of 
which the stem was plated with gold, and which bore eighty 
warriors glittering with decorations of gold and silyer. No 
striking event marked the reign of the last Dane that held 
the English throne. He died suddenly at Lambeth, while 
engaged in celebrating the marriage of a Danish noble, and 
was buried at Winchester. 
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Edwabd, son of Ethelred and half-brother of Hardicannte, 
being then in England, received the crown, chiefly through 
the influence of Godwin. The surviving son of Edmund 
Ironside had a prior claim to the throne ; but this was for- 
gotten in the joy with which the people hailed the restora- 
tion of the Saxon Una So great was the favour with which 
Edward was received, that he was permitted to take back 
all grants that had been made by his predecessors, — an act 
rendered necessary by the poverty of the throna His re- 
sources were further increased by the confiscation of trea- 
sure amassed by his unnatural mother, Emma. The Bang 
was about forty on his accession, and had spent twenty- 
seven years at the Norman court It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he regarded with peculiar favour the friends 
of his youth, and bestowed upon Normans some of the chief 
offices of state. The French language and Cushions were 
adopted at the English court Lawyers wrote their deeds 
and clergymen their sermons in Norman FrencL 

This displeased the English nobles, and Qodwin was fore- 
most in revolt Edward had married Edith, Godwin's 
daughter, and had advanced his sons to stations of honour ; 
but the haughty Earl snapped all ties of family union and 
personal gratitude by boldly refusing to acknowledge the 
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King's authority. A bloodjr fray had taken place at Dover. 
a town imder Godwin's protection, between the burghers and 
the retainers of Eustace, a Norman Count, who had married 
the King's sister. Edward commanded Godwin to punish 
the insolent citizens ; but the Earl took the field rather 
than submit However, a delay took place, until the Great 
Council should decide the points in dispute; and in the 
meantime Godwin's army deserted him. He was forced to 
seek refuge in Flanders. The Queen was deprived of her 
lands, and placed in custody of Edward's sister, the Abbess 
of Wherwell, in Hampshire. 

As soon as this revolt began, Edward asked aid from 
William, Duke of Normandy ; but, when the fleet of that 
prince appeared off the English shore, all need for help had 
passed away. However, the Norman landed with his 
knights, and was hospitably entertained by Edward, who, it 
is related, appointed him heir to the crown. William heard 
French spoken on all sides; saw Dover, Canterbury, and 
the leading towns defended by Norman garrisons ; and noted 
many other signs of Norman influence. 

Next year Godwin returned ; and Edward, by the advice 
of Stigaud, an artful and ambitious priest, became 

1062 reconciled to him. The Earl died soon after, leav- 

A.D. ing to his son Harold his title and his territory. 
Edward, afraid of this new rival's growing power, 
gave to Alfgar the earldom of East Anglia, previously held 
by Harold. This led to war. Alfgar was driven to Wales, 
but in the end he recovered his dignities. The appointment 
of Tostig, Harold's brother, to the earldom of Northumber* 
land, and Harold's own successes against the Welsh, greatly 
extended his influence. He so far reduced the Welsh spirit^ 
that they submitted to a law dooming every Welshman 
found east of Ofia's Dyke to the loss of his right hand. 

The horrors of a disputed succession now seemed impend*' 
ing ; and to remove this danger Edward, by the advice o^ 
the Witenagemot, sent for Edward, son of Edmund Ironside* 
then an exile in Hungary. He came with his wife, Agatha^ 
and three children, Edgar, Margaret, and Christina; but 
died immediately on his arrival About this time Harold, 
coffering shipwreck on the Norman coast, was seized by 
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William, and made to swear a most sacred oath to fovoiir hia 
pretensions to the English thron& 

Edward died at the age of sixty-five, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, which had b^n erected by himself on 
the site of the old church to St. Peter. About a century 
after his death his name was ranked among the saints of 
the Bomish Church ; and, from his religious character, he 
gained the name 'Confessor'. The chief benefits he con- 
ferred upon his people were, the compilation of a code of 
laws, embracing all that was good in former legislation ; 
and the repeal of the tax Dane-geld in a time of sore distress 
from fjEiiling crops and dying cattle. 

Harold, son of Godwin, was at once chosen King by the 
Witan, Edgar Atheling being too young to wear a 
crown in times so stormy. But to compensate the 1066 
Saxon prince for this iigustice, the earldom of A.D. 
Oxford was conferred on him. It was not the 
fate of Haxbld to wear his crown in peace ; for, from the day 
of his accession, the dread of a Norman invasion haunted 
him. William resolved to stake on the issue of a battle the 
crown, which he claimed as his own by the bequest of the 
Confessor ; and all Normandy resounded with preparation. 

Meanwhile, unexpected foes descended on the shores of 
England. Hardrada, King of Norway, and Tostig, the out- 
lawed brother of Harold, sailing up the Humber, captured 
York, the capital of Northumbria. Harold pushed north- 
ward, and was met by the invaders at Stamford Bridge un 
the Derwent There the Norw^ian spearmen formed a 
glittering circle, their royal banner floating above them. 
Again and again the English cavalry dashed upon the ser- 
ried ring, but without avail, until the hot Norway blood led 
some to break their ranks in pursuit Instantly 
Harold poured his troops through the gap, and 1066 
clefb the circle like a wedge. Hardrada fell shot a.d. 
through the nedc, and Tostig soon lay dead beside 
him. 

This battle was fought on the 25th of September, and on 
the ^h William of Normandy landed on the coast of 
Sussex, near Pevensey, and at once pressed on to Hastings. 
Harold was sitting at a banquet in York when the news 
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came. Marching night and day, he reached the hill Senlac, 
nine miles from Hastings, on the 13th October; and here he 
marshalled his m6n, all on foot, aimed with heavy battle- 
axe& Early on the 14th the Normans advanced to the 
attack, led by the consecrated banner of the Pope, archers 
in the van, mail-clad in&ntry following; while the main 
strength of a Norman army, lines of knights, sheathed man 
and horse in steel, brought up the rear. The battle began. 
The English battle-axes did fearful execution, and the Nor- 
man lines gave way. A panic, increased by the report of 
William's death, was spreading fast, when the Duke rode 
bareheaded to the front and restored their sinking courage. 
However, it was not till the wily Norman, detaching bodies 
of horsemen as if in flight, drew the English from their 
ranks, that the invaders gained any decisive advantage. 
Even then the islanders met the shock of their steel-clad 
foes with the courage of despair ; nor was it until sunset, 
when their King fell pierced in the left eye by an arrow, that 
they broke and fled into the woods. Harold's mother offered 
for the body of her son its^weight in gold ; but the Con- 
queror refused to grant her request, and ordered the dead 
King to be buried on the beacL However, the remains were 
afterwards removed to Waltham OhurcL The ruins of Battle 
Abbey, built by William, stiU commemorate this fatal day, 
on which the crown of England passed to a race of French 
Kings, who wore it during more than three centuries. 
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Scottish history does not begin until the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore, the contemporary of Edward the Confessor and 
WiUiam the Conqueror. Eetrlier events are wrapped in fable. 
We know that the Romans traversed North Britain, or 
Caledonia, as they called it, more than once. We know that 
a region called Strathdyde, consisting chiefly of the basin of 
the Clyde, was inhabited by Britons akin to those of Wales. 
We find the tribes of Nortii Britain called Picts and Scots 
at the dose of the Roman Period ; and we learn that the Soots 
had crossed from Ulster, and had gradually spread over the 
mountain districts. Such names as GaUoway and Arran, in 
the south-west of Scotland, show a connection between that 
part of Britain and the west of Ireland, where lie Galway 
and the Isles of Arran. About 563 A.D., Columba, crossing 
from Ireland, blessed the land with the knowledge of Christ 
The Culdees, as his followers were named, continued the 
good work. Under the influence of the Gk)spel and kindred 
causes, the Picts and Scots were blended into the Scottish 
nation about 843 A.D., when Kenneth Macalpin ruled the 
whole land north of the Forth ; and, some hundred years 
later, the country was first called Scotland. But it must 
be remembered that the Border line ran at this time from 
the shore of the Forth west of Edinburgh to the mouth of 
the Solway. The story of Duncan's murder and Macbeth's 
usurpation, as drawn by Shakspere, is highly coloured, for 
the sake of dramatic efifect. The facts are these, so fax as 
we can now judge : Dimcan ascended the throne in 1034. 
Six years after, he was slain near Elgin, in open daylight, by 
Macbeth, whose claim appears to have been stronger. His 
son, Malcolm Canmore, escaped to the EngUsh court ; and 
returning thence in 1056, defeated and slew Macbeth, and 
was crowned King of Scotland. 
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IBELAND. 

Irelaod was in these early times much more civilized than 
either England or Scotland. While Britons and Bomans, 
Picts and Soots, Saxons and Danes, were struggling for the 
sovereignty of the larger island, the Celts of Ireland lived in 
comparative peace. Druidism decayed before the divine 
power of the Qospel, first preached in Ireland by Patrick. 
His native place seems to have been Eilpatrick, near the 
mouth of the Clyde. In his youth he spent six years as a 
slave in Ireland, and then formed the resolve of preaching 
the Gospel in that land. Obtaining his release, he went to 
study for a while in France ; and at the age of forty he 
landed in Ireland, 432 a.d. Ere long he was preaching to 
the Druids in their great temple at Tara, then the capital 
of Ireland. With Christianity the Irish people received the 
knowledge of letters, and learning began to flourish so much 
among the clergy, that students from the Continent flocked 
to the Irish schools. There are still existing manuscript 
chronicles and other works in the Irish Celtic of veiy ancient 
date. But the ravages of the Danes destroyed the peace of 
Ireland. Ashes and blood filled the land. The great de- 
liverer of the island from these savage pirates was a King 
named Brian Boru. He defeated them in twenty-five battles. 
The last and most glorious was fought on the shore of Clon- 
tarf near Dublin. After the battle, the King was in his tent 
thanking God for his victory, when he was discovered and 
slain by some of the fugitive Danes — 1014 a. p. 
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At the bead of the Anglo-Saxon nation stood the Oyning, or 
King (firom connan, 'to know* ). He was elected by the Great 
GouncH from among the relatives of the late King ; and was 
generally chosen on account of his fitness for the office. The 
name ' Queen *, and the honours of royalty, were conferred 
on the wife of the King, until Eadburga, Queen of Wesse^ 
forfeited all distinctions by poisoning her husband. From 
that time the Anglo-Saxon Queens bore no title but * the 
lady*; and none except Judith, wife of Ethelwulf, received 
the crown, or sat on the throne beside her husband. Indeed, 
in style and position, the wife of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
resembled the lady rather than the Queen of our day. 
The monk Ingulf tells us that, when he was a boy, Edith, 
wife of Edward the Confessor, would often stop him as he 
came from school, make him repeat his grammar lesson; 
and, if he did well, would give him a piece of silver and 
send him to the pantry. 

Next to the King were the Eldermen, or Earls. (Governing 
in the name of their sovereign districts called shires, they led 
to battle the men under their rule, presided with the Bishop 
over the courts of justice, and received one-third of the fines 
and royal rents paid within their counties. The inferior 
nobles were called Thanes (from thegnian, * to serve ' ), and con- 
sisted of those who possessed at least five hides of land. The 
lowest class of freemen were the Ceorls (hence churl) or hus- 
bandmen ; with whom we may rank the Burghers, or inhabi- 
tants of towns. The latter were engaged in trade, and were 
in most respects freemen. 

Two-thirds of the Anglo-Saxon nation were in a state of 
slavery. The largest class consisted of those who lived on 
the land of their lord, close to his castle (Norman, vUU; 
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Saxon tun, whence our word town); and were called by tlie 
Normans 'Villains'. Besides those bom in bondage, all 
captives in war and persons arrested for debt or crime be- 
came slaves. Sad and humiliating was the ceremony of de- 
gradation. Before a crowd of witnesses, the hapless man 
laid down the sword and the spear which he had borne as 
a freeman, and, whilst in a kneeling posture he placed his 
head beneath his master's hand, took up the bill and the 
goad. Many slaves were released by the bounty of their 
masters ; others, engaging in trade and handicraft, made 
money enough to buy their freedom. Sale and purchase of 
slaves were quite common, the usual price being four times 
that of an ox. Foreign slaves were often imported ; and al- 
though all export was forbidden by law, the Anglo-Saxons 
of the coast carried on a profitable trade in men and women. 
Bristol was long notorious for its slave-market. 

The great council of the Anglo-Saxons was called Witena- 
gemot, or ' the assembly of the wise', and was formed of the 
higher clergy and the nobles. They met regularly at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, but were often summoned on 
special occasions. They were the advisers of the King, the 
judges of state criminals, and had the general superintend- 
ence of the courts of justice. One important branch of their 
power has been already noticed— in their hands lay the ap- 
pointment of a new Bang. 

Throughout the land justice was administered in various 
courts; in which also, before magistrates and witnesses, all 
bargains of purchase and sale beyond the value of twenty 
pennies were concluded. The execution of the laws was 
vested in officers called Beeves ; of whom the chief in each 
county was called Shire-reeve, and was the original of our 
Sherifil The morality of the Anglo-Saxons was very far 
from being pure. The characters of even their best Kings 
were stained with drunkenness and worse vices. The chief 
crimes were murder and theft ; and for these certain fines 
were inflicted. On the life of every Anglo-Saxon freeman, 
according to his rank, was set a price, called ' were', rang- 
ing from two to six thousand shillings. If a man was killed, 
the murderer, on conviction, paid * w&ce* to the widow or 
heir of his victim : the transgressor of the law forfeited his 
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'were' instead of hia life to the King. Slaves were im- 
prisoned or whipped ; but the meanest freeman was exempt 
from this disgrace. Theft became so common in the time of 
the later Anglo-Saxon Kings^ that it was punished by death. 
This was abolished by Canute, who substituted mutilation, 
condemning a thief, three times oonyicted, to the loss of his 
eyes, nose, ears, and upper Hp. 

There were two methods by which a man accused of crime 
could dear himself. The fir^ was by swearing puUicly to 
his innocence, and bringing a niunber of his neighbours — 
firom four to seventy-two, in proportion to the offence — ^to 
confirm his oath. If this plan failed, recourse was had to the 
ordeaL Those most used were by hot water, and by fire. 
For the former, a caldron of boiling water was set in the 
church, and a piece of stone or iron placed in it. Before 
witnesses, the accused plunged his bare arm into the water 
and took out the weight. The priest wrapping the scalded 
limb in clean linen, set on it the seal of the church. It was 
opened on the third day, and, if the wound was perfectly 
healed, the accused was pronounced innocent In the ordeal 
by ^Bf a bar of red-hot iron was placed on a small pillar, 
and the prisoner, grasping it, made three steps with it in his 
hand, and then threw it down. Innocence or guilt was 
decided in the same manner as in the ordeal by water. 

The houses of the Anglo-Saxons improved veiy much dur- 
ing the six centuries of this period. At first they were 
nothing better than thatched huts with holes in the walls to 
admit the light. Even the cathedrals and the houses of the 
Kings were built of wood, not very well jointed ; for we read 
of Alfred making lanterns to protect his candles from the 
draughts that swept through the chinks in his palace-walk. 
The dwellings of the lower and middle classes continued to 
be built of wood; but about the seventh century masonry 
was used for the chief buildings. The few still existing spe- 
cimens of architecture ascribed to the Anglo-Saxons are 
built of small rough stones, in a rude and massive styla 
But the evidence that these are Anglo-Saxon rests on veiy 
uncertain ground. 

The daily life of even the noblest Anglo-Saxons was that 
of a half-savage people. The war and turbulence, which 
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-were the cliief diaracteristics of at least four centuries of 
this period, were not favourable to the cultivation of the 
domestic virtues. When not engaged in war, the nobles 
amused themselves in hunting and hawking; and when the 
sports of the day were over, all — master and servant — met 
in the great halL At the upper end of this, on a dais or 
raised part, was placed a rude table, canopied with hangings 
of cloth, to serve as a protection firom draughts of air, and 
from the rain, which often leaked through the roof; and 
round this sat the lord, his family, and his guests. This 
table was served by slaves, who Imelt as they offered to 
each huge joints on the spit ; from which the chiefs cut slices 
with their daggers. The principal article of food was swine*s 
flesh ; besides this, game and fish of various kinds, coarse 
cakes, and green pidse were used. The favourite drink was 
mead, a liquor fermented from honey and water. Wine, 
beef, mutton, and wheaten bread were delicacies found only 
at the tables of the highest The chief servants took their 
meal next, and in turn passed the joints to the lower end of 
the hall, where slaves, hounds, and hawks squabbled over 
the fragments of the feast The meal over, drinking began, 
and continued till all, even the clergy, were intoxicated. 
To beguile the time, the Saxon harp of five strings was 
passed round; and each took his turn in singing verses to its 
music. This general practice of the musical art is almost 
the only redeeming trait in a picture of coarse sensuality ; 
but the tones of the harp were soon drowned in wild shouts 
of drunkenness, and often in the clashing of brawlers' swords, 
nor did the riot cease till sleep brought silence. They slept 
where they had feasted, lying on straw or rushes, and 
covered with their clothes. The ladies spent their time 
more peacefully, and to more purpose, in the use of the 
needle and the distaff. The linen and the wooUen cloths, of 
which the long cloaks and close tunics of their lords were 
made, were the produce of their industry ; and some speci- 
mens of their skill in embroidery stiU exist, the principal one 
bemg the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, on which are depicted 
m exquisite needlework the scenes of the Norman Conquest 
We know very little about the coinage of the Anglo- 
fc>axons. They had none but foreign gold; the coin most 
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ufied was the Byzant, equivalent to £15 sterling of our money. 
Their silver coins were the penny, halfpenny, and fjEirthing; 
which seem to have resembled in size and value our florin, 
shilling, and sixpence. Their only copper coin, called * styca', 
was value for one-fourth of their farthing, or a little more 
than our penny. 

When the Anglo-Saxons settled in Britain, they were the 
slaves of a gross and absurd idolatry, which prevailed among 
all the northern tribes of Europe. They dedicated each day 
of the week to a particular deity ; and we still name the days 
after their fashion. Sun daeg (Sunday), and Moon daeg 
(Monday) were set apart for the worship of the great lights 
of heaven ; Tuiscaes daeg (Tuesday), Wodenes daeg (Wednes- 
day), Thores daeg (Thursday), and Freyaes daeg (Friday) 
were sacred to Tuisca, Woden, Thor, and Freya; while 
Satumes daeg (Saturday) was devoted to the service of 
Saturn, a god borrowed from the Roman mythology. 
Though Christianity had been introduced into Britain be- 
fore the time of Augustine, it was not till he and his fol- 
lowers landed in Kent that the heathenism of the Anglo- 
Saxons was overthrown. The Anglo-Saxon priests spent 
their leisure in the practice of many arts. Painting on glass 
and working in metals were favourite employments of even 
the highest ecclesiastics ; and not a few churches owed their 
bells and their coloured windows to the Dunstans of this 
age. The monasteries were now, as they continued to be for 
many centuries, almost the only seats of learning ; and from 
their quiet cells issued the scanty pages of our Anglo-Saxon 
literature. 

It must not be forgotten that the great body of the pure 
English tongue, as we read it in the Bible and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, as we speak it in our streets and by our firesides, 
had its origin in the Anglo-Saxon period The Danes intro- 
duced some slight changes of construction, and left a few 
geographical names, such as those ending in 'by', the 
Danish for town ; but their rule in the island made no per- 
manent impression on the language, which has continued, 
through all changes of the nation, to be in spirit and in struo- 
^.ure essentially Saxon. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ATJTHOBS AND DATES. 



LEADING AUTHORS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

OILDAS, The first Britifih historian— died 570 A.D. 

ALDHELH, A famous Latin scholar — died 709 a.d. 

BEDE, Called * Venerable '—born at Sunderland 

— chief work, * The History of the 
Church of the Aqgles'— died 785 a.d. 

ALCUnif Bom at York — ^pupil of Bede — ^teacher 

of Charlema^^ne — ^wrote poetry, theo- 
logy, and elementary sdenoe — died 
804 A.D. 

JOHN SOOTUSEKI0£KA,...A native of Ireland — ^flourished about 

middle of 9th century — ^lived chiefly in 
France — said to have been ' the only 
learned layman of the Dark Ages.' 

CSAEDMON, A monk of Whitby — ^the earliest writer in 

Anglo-Saxon — wrote religious poetry 
on the Creation, &c. — ^lived in the 8th 
century. 

ALFKED, King of England— translated the Psalms, 

Bede's History, Maop*B Fables, kc,, 
into Anglo-Saxon — died 901 a.j>, 

AS8ER, A Welshman — ^writer of Alfred's life — 

died 909 a.d. 

JELFBIC, Called the ' Grammarian,' from a Latin 

Grammar he wrote — Archbishop of 
Canterbury in close of 10th century — 
composer of eighty sermons in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

LEADING DATES— ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 



OENESAL EVENTS. A-D. 

jATiAi-nQ of the Jutes, 449 

Heptarchy established, 583 

TiftTidlTig of Augustine, 596 

Cambridi^ XTniTorBlty fbvnd- 

ed by Sebert, 644 

First landing of Danes, 787 

Egbert crowned, 827 

Alfred made King, 871 

Oxford TJniTersity fbnnded 

by Alfred, 886 



A.D. 



Massacre of Banes, 1002 



BATTLES. 

Hongsdown Hill, 835 

Herton, 871 

Ethandnne, 878 

Stamford Bridge, 1066 

Hastings, 1066 
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GENEALOGICAL TBEES 
CONNECTING THE ANGLO-SAXON AND NORMAN PERIOPS. 



SAXON LINE. 

Ethelbbd II. married, 
Ist^ Elfleda. 2nol9 Emu. of Nonoandy. 

II , ! 

„ii „ I 1 „ 1 ; ^1 

Bdmuvd^ Eowt. Athblstah. Edward, Alfubd. 

(Iron8tde.)<saa;,.^ (Confessor.) 




I =^ i 

Rdwabd, married Agatha. Edmund. 



RdOAB, MARaABET, GhRISTUTA. 

CAtheUng.) miuTied MajjOolx of Scotland. 

Matilda, 
married Henry I. of England. 



NORMAN LINE. 
JloiiLo ihe Sea- King. 

RiOdARD I. 

If 

P — = 1 

Ri0HAB» II. Emu, 

li married Bthxlrid II. 

I li ' 

EicRASD IIL Robert 

(ttMDera) 



[L 



WiLLUK (Conqueror), 
married Matilda of Flanders. 

^ , ! 

«' in ^ I "~ri ' Ti 

BOBBBT. RXOHAED. WILLIAM, HbnRT I., AdEIiA. 

(Biifti&) married Matilda 
ofSeotlaiKL 
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EARLY NORMAN KINGS. 

From 1066 AJ). to 1154 AJ).— 88 yeaxB.— 4 Kings. 

A.DU 

WILLIAM 1. (The Gonqiieror), began to reign 1066. 

WILLIAM IT. CBnftu), Son, 1067. 

HENBT I. (Beanderc), Brother, 1100. 

STEPHEN (Count of Blois), Nephew, 1186 to 1154. 

Leading Feature : ESTABUSHMEKT OF THE FET7BAL SYSTEM. 



CHAPTER L 

WILLIAM L THE CONQUEBOE. 
Bom 1027 AJ).— Began to Beign 1066 AJ).— Died 1067 A.B. 



Edgar elected King. 
William's coronation. 
He secoree his con- 
qaest 



Visits Normandy. 
Revolt in west and north. 
Treatment of Saxons. 
Trotthles of latter life. 



Domesday-Book, curfew, 

forest-laws. 
Deatlu [qualities. 

Character and personal 



The Conqueror was the illegitimate son of Robert, fifth 
Duke of Normandy. His wife was Matilda, daughter of 
Baldwin Y., Earl of Flanders. 

After the battle of Hastings he pushed on to Dover, which 
surrendered Here he stayed eight days, until reinforced 
from Normandy; and then he marched towards London. 
There the Witaji had appointed Edgar Atheling King ; his 
chief ministers being Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and two Saxon Earls, Edwin and Morcar. William fixed his 
camp at Berkhampstead, to cut off communication with the 
north. But disunion crept in among the adherents of the 
Saxon. Stigand was among the first to desert, and Edgar's 
hopes of a throne faded fast Soon a message reached 
William, offering the crown ; which he accepted amid the 
applause of the Normans. 

He was crowned at Westminster on Christmas-day ; but 
not without tumult Aldred, Archbishop of York, during 
the ceremony asked the Saxons if they received William as 
their King. They assented with shouts. At once, as if on 
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& given s^al, the Normans round the Abbey, setting fire 
to the houses, began to plunder. All rushed from, the church. 
William and the prelates stood alone by the altar. In haste 
the oath was taken and the ceremony ended. This event 
imbittered the feeling of the Saxons toward their con- 
querors. 

WiUiam began his reign welL He retained the Saxon laws, 
granted a new charter to the citizens of London, and received 
Edgar among his nearest Mends. But this did not last long. 
He felt that the sword must guard what the sword had won ; 
and, to retain the Norman lords in his service, he rewarded 
them with the lands of the conquered race. The widows 
and heiresses of those rich nobles who had fallen on the 
field of Senlac were married to Normans. The churches of 
Normandy were decorated with the spoils of England; and 
among other precious gifts from William to the Pope was 
the golden banner of Harold. He built a fortress, where 
the Tower of London now stands; and strengthened his 
position in Winchester — ^then the capital — ^by erecting a 
similar stronghold. 

Having thus spent six months, he passed over to Nor- 
mandy, carrying in his train the flower of England's nobil- 
ity. His friend Fitzosbem and his half-brother Odo were 
appointed Begents ; and they ruled with a rod of iron. The 
Saxons rose ; and, when the Regents strove to trample out 
the flame of insurrection, it broke forth with greater vio- 
lence than ever. After eight months William returned ; and, 
though the spirit of revolt seemed to die in his terrible 
presence, it stiU lingered in the west and north. The fall 
of Exeter reduced the west to peace; and Edwin and Moi> 
car, who had raised the standard of rebeUion in the north, 
were surprised and forced to yield : York opened its gates, 
and even Malcolm of Scotland for a time owned the supre- 
macy of the Norraan. 

Twice the sons of Harold, who had taken refuge in Lre- 
land, landed in England, once near Bristol, and once near 
Plymouth ; but they were driven to their ships with great 
loss. 

Again the English of the north rose, massacred a body of 
Norman horse at Durham, and laid sioge to York They 
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were joined by Edgar, who, having set out with his mother 
and sisters for Hungaiy, was driven northward by a storm, 
and had been for some time the guest of Malcolm at Dun- 
fermline. But William obliged them to raise the siege ; and, 
having plundered the city, returned to the south. A Danish 
squadron arrived with timely help, and York was re-cap- 
tured by the English. The King again marched northward, 
the English rising everywhere as he passed. Turning upon 
these, he defeated them, and then carried the north- 
1069 em capital at the sword's point Here he kept his 
A.D. Christmas court, having sent to Winchester for his 
crown. With fire and sword he now traversed 
York and Durham, taking a revenge so terrible, that from 
the Ouse to the Tyne there stretched for almost a century 
a vast wilderness, studded with blackened ruins, its soil 
unbroken by the plough. On his southward march he left be- 
hind him many strong castles, garrisoned by Norman soldiers. 
No dignity, no power, very little land were now permitted 
to remain with the Saxons. Even the monasteries, which 
were the banks of that time, afforded no safety from the 
royal officers, who without remorse rifled the sacred trea- 
suries. The Saxon prelates, too, were obliged to resign their 
cathedrals to Norman strangers. Of the latter, the most 
distinguished was Lanfranc, appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the room of Stigand. Many of the Saxon land- 
holders, when driven from their estates, fled into the woods, 
and kept up an incursive warfare. Hereward the Saxon 
was the most noted. He built a wooden fort in the Isle of 
Ely, where, surrounded by marshes, he long bade deflance to 
William. Malcolm of Scotland, who had married 
1072 Margaret, sister of 'Edgar Atheling, now felt himself 
A.D. forced to be on a friendly footing with the Con- 
queror, though he reflised to deliver up the Saxon 
refugees who had fled to the north. 

William's latter days were imbittered by many woes. A 
plot to seize the kingdom was formed by some Normans, dis- 
satisfied with their rewards. They were defeated, and every 
prisoner lost his right foot His half-brother Odo, too, 
incurred his anger by aiming at the Popedom, and was 
imprisoned in Normandy during the Ein^s life. But his 
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chief troubles arose from his own children. Robert, the 
eldest, surnamed Curt-hose from his short legs, was nominal 
Duke of Normandy. His brothers, William and Henry, 
jealous of his power, insulted him by throwing a pitcher of 
water firom a balcony on him in the street of the small 
French town L'Aigle. He rushed with drawn sword to take 
vengeance on them; but, on his father's interference, he 
withdrew, and left the town that evening. For five years 
he wandered in neighbouring countries, secretly supported 
by his mother, Matilda. At length he fixed his 
quarters in the Castle of Grerberoi, which William 1077 
besieged, and before which the father and son met A.D. 
unwittingly in single combat, when Robert wounded 
his father in the hand. 

William's chief acts were the compilation of * Domesd&y- 
Book,' the institution of the curfew-bell, and the 
enactment of the forest-laws. The first was a re- 1080 
gister of English land, which occupied six years in to 
completion, and which still remains in two vellum 1086 
manuscripts, one folio, the other quarto, recording a.d. 
the size of each estate, its division into arable, 
pasture, meadow, and woodland, the name of the owner, 
and other details. The curfew-bell (from couvre feu, 
•cover fire') was rung at eight o'clock in the evening, 
as a signal for putting out all fires and candles; and, 
though long looked on as a tyrannical measure, may have 
been wisely intended to preserve the wooden houses from 
being burned. The forest-laws — ^the origin of our game- 
laws — inflicted upon the man who killed a deer, a wild 
boar, or other beast of chase, the terrible punishment 
of having his eyes torn out The land between Win- 
chester and the sea was converted into an immense hunting- 
park by the King, who burned cottages and churches 
to clear the ground for his plantation. This still remains, 
under the name of the New Forest. Justices of the Peace, 
the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, and Common Pleas had 
origin in this reign. The Cinque Ports — ^Dover, Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich— were now fortified. To 
these have since been added Winchelsea and Rye. The Chan- 
nel Islands were first annexed to England at the ConquesL 
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THE GONQUESOS'S DEATH. 



The reviyal of the Dane-geld, forfeitures, royal rents, and 
tolls could not satisfy the Eing^s avarice, although they 
raised his revenue to more than ^£1000 Brd&j. His reign 
was to the Saxons one scene of misery ; beginning in blood- 
shed and spoliation, it ended in famine and pestilence, 
caused by the rains and storms of 1086. 

The French King sneered at William's corpulence when 
old ; and firom this trifling cause a war began. The Eng- 
lish Khig, besieging Mante, rode out to view the burning 
town ; and the plunging of his horse, which trod on some hot 
ashes, bruised him severely against the high pommel of his 
saddle. The bruise inflamed; and, after six weeks, the 
Conqueror died near Rouen. His corpse, deserted by all 
his minions, who fled with the plunder of the palace, lay for 
three hours naked on the ground, and owed its burial to the 
charity of a French knight, who conveyed it to Caen. 

The character and appearance of the Conqueror are 
sketched in the Saxon Chronicle. Stem and ambitious ; 
avaricious in his latter days, and brooking no interference 
with his will; of short stature and corpulent; of a fierce 
countenance, and devoted to the sport of hunting : he owed 
the terror of his name both to the force of his passions and 
to his immense bodily strength ; which, we are told, was so 
great that he could bend on horseback a bow which no 
other could draw on foot 



CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 



A.I>. 



SCOTLAND. 
MALCOLM HI. 

FBANCK 
PHILIP I. 

SPAIN. 

SAirCHO IL, died....... ^..1073 

ALPHONSOVL 



EMPEBOB. 
HEHSTIY. 



POPES. 

ALEXANDER XL, died a073 

GBEOOST Yn,, died. — .....1005 
YICTOS IIL, died...... .....1067 
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CHAPTER n. 

WILLIAH n. — ^BITFUB. 
Bom 1057 AJ).— Began to reign 1087 A.D.— Died 1100 A.D. 



WnHani leisMthe crown. 
Odo'splot 

Designs apon Normandy. 



Scotland and Walaa. 
Revolt of Mowbray. 
William's extortion. 



Nonnandy pledged by 
Death of RofusL [Robert 
Character and works. 



WnuAic, snmamed Rafus from his red complexion, was 
third son of the Conqueror. Robert was, in accordance with 
his father^s will, ackhowled|i;ed Duke of Normandy ; but, while 
he was eigoying the new dignity of his coronet at Rouen, 
his more active and ambitious brother had crossed to Eng- 
land, and, within three weeks after the Conqueror^s death, 
had secured the crown, chiefly by the influence of Lanfranc. 

A deep-laid plot to set Rob^ on the throne, of which 
the leading spirit was Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Earl of 
Kent, shook the newly founded dominion of William. But 
the English, conciliated by some temporary concessions, and 
still remembering the cruel regency of Odo, supported Rufus ; 
and at their head; the King, storming, the Castle of Roches- 
ter, drove into exile the rebellious prelate, who sailed for 
Normandy, followed by the deep curses of the Saxon& 

The duchy of Normandy, feebly ruled by the indolent 
though brave Robert, had great attractions for Rufus ; who, 
by the skilful use of the treasures hoarded by his father, 
soon made himself master of aU the fortresses on the right 
bank of the Seine, and prepared to follow up his 
fraud by force. But the Norman barons and the 1091 
French King reconciled the brothers, who agreed a.d. 
that the survivor should hold the united dominions. 

No longer occupied with Norman afiairs, William led an 
army against Malcolm of Scotland. Peace was made be- 
tween the two countries ; but next year Malcolm, enraged 
at the settlement of an English colony at Carlisle, which he 
considered a Scottish town, invaded Northumberland. Here 
he died before Alnwick Castle, some historians say pierced 
in the eye by Roger de Mowbray, who was handing him the 
keys of the castle on the point of a lance, and who after- 
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wards bore the name Pieroe-eye, or Percy. Wales, too, was' 
traversed by Bufus, but with little success; and he was 
forced to content himself with the old plan of erecting a 
chain of forts round the mountain-land. 
Robert Mowbray, the strongest of the Norman barons, 
rebelled, and within Bamborough Castle defied the 
1096 attack of WUliaDL Being decoyed, however, frcan 
A.D. this stronghold, he was made prisoner, and was 
brought before the castle walls, where Matilda, his 
wife, still held out She refiised to yield until she saw an 
executioner preparing to tear out her husband's eyes ; than, to 
save him, she gave up the keys. For thirty years he lingered 
in the dungeons of Windsor Castle. 

The extravagance of Bufus knew no bounds. The chief 
instrument of his extortion was Ralph, sumamed Flambard, 
or the Torch, a dissolute Romish priest Among other 
means of raising money, this minister devised the plan of 
keeping abbeys and Ini^oprics vacant, that the King might 
receive their revenues ; and of demanding, from those who 
received appointments, large sums as the price of the 
benefices. One of the chief sufferers by this system was 
AwwAltn^ successor of Lanfrana He had been forced hy the 
King to accept the office, and yet the persecutions he en* 
dured from William and Ralph obliged him to leave England. 
William had agreed to repay Robert for the lost castles ; 
but the promise was never kept, for falsehood was a part 
of William's character ; and again the sword was 
1096 drawn by the brothers. Just then came an offer 
A.D. from Robert to transfer the government of Nor- 
mandy and Maine to the En^h King for five years, 
on receipt of 10,000 merks (the merk was 13s. 4d.) The wars 
of the Cross had b^un. The appeal of Pope Urban IL and 
the fierce war-cry of Peter the Hermit had stirred all Europe 
from Sicily to Norway, and the knights of the first Crusade 
were on the march to rescue from the infidels the sepulchre 
of our Saviour. Robert burned to join their ranks, and 
hence his offer. William at once agreed to tho terms ; and 
the merks, wrung from the hapless English, carried Robert 
and his vassals to Palestine. Edgar AtheHng, too, followed 
the red' cross banner of Franca 
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Rufus died by violence. He was at Malwood, a Iranting- 
lodge in the New Forest, on the fatid daj. Dis- 
turbed by feverish dreams during the previous 1100 
night, he had given up the idea of hunting ; but the a,d. 
wine he drank ai dinner— then a forenoon meal — 
scattered his fears, and he rode into the forest. His train 
gmdually left him in the heat of the chase, and at sunset 
they found him lying dead, a broken shaft sticking in his 
breast A cart bore 1^ corpse to Winchester, where it was 
buried within the cathedral, but with no religious service. 
Whose hand sped the shaft none can telL The common 
story fastens the guilt on Walter lyrreL Some say that 
liners arrow, aimed at a stag, glanced from a tree and 
pierced the king's heart; while a dark whisper of the time 
pmnted to his brother Henry as the murderer. 

Bapacions, prodigal, debauched, and cruel, the character 
of BufuB bears no redeeming feature. In person he was 
abort and corpulent, with flaxen hair and red face; and he 
stammered in his speech. A wall round the Tower, a bridge 
over the Thames, and the hall of Westminster were the 
chief public works of a King who did little else for his 
people. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 



SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 

HALCOLM m., died. 1093 

DONAU) BAXir, deposed 1094 

DUVCAH, died 1095 

DOVALD BADT, died 1097 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HENRY L — ^BEATJCLERa 

Bam 1070 AJ).— Began to rdgn 1100 AJ).— Died 1135 AJD. 

Henry seizes the crown. 
His early acts and first 

nuurriage. 
Re gains Normandy. 



Disputes with the ChnrclL 
Prince William drowned. 
The QneensL 
Hand. 



Henry's death and char- 
acter. 
ImprovenentaL 
Learning and literatare. 



Henry, youngest son of the Conqueror, immediately on 
Ms brother^s death, rode to Winchester and seized the royal 
treasures. These being secured, he hastened to Westminster, 
and was there crowned on the following Sunday by Maurice, 
Bishop of London. Robert, whose the crown was by right, 
still lingered in Italy on his homeward journey. The early 
acts of Henry, like those of most usurpers, were intended to 
please the people. He published a charter of liberties, pro- 
mising to abolish the Curfew and the Dane-geld, to restore 
the laws of the Confessor, and to redress the grievances 
under which the nation had groaned since the Conquest 
His marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, the 
Scottish King, and niece of Edgar Atheling, united the Nor- 
man and Saxon royal lines, and thus began that blending of 
the races from which arose the true English nation. 

Flambard, the minister of Rufus, had been imprisoned in 
the Tower by the new K[ing, to please the English ; but, a 
friend having conveyed to him a rope hidden in a jar of 
wine, he escaped by a window, and reached Normandy. 
Robert had just arrived with his Italian wife, and was easily 
induced to invade England. He was marching on Win- 
chester, when Henry overtook him. The princes met in 
conference between the armies, and a few minutes decided 
the treaty. Robert agreed to give up his claim on England 
in return for a yearly pension of 3000 merks. This allow- 
ance, however, he was afterwards forced to resign as ransom 
to Henry, in whose power he had unsuspiciously placed 
himself. The disputes between the brothers grew worse 
daily, and ended in open war. The first campaign decided 
nothing ; in the second Robert lost his coronet and 
1106 his freedom at the battle of Tenchebrai He was 
A.D. brought to England, and, after thirty years in 
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prison, died at Cardiff Castle, a year before his brother. 
Some 'writers say that his ejres were burned out ; and in* 
deed the character of flenry seems to justify the charge. 
"The war lingered for many years, during which the claims 
of William, Boberf s son, were supported by Louis of 
Prance; but Henry triumphed at.the battle of l^renyiUe, 
and his son received the dukedom. 

Baring these wan Henry had been inrolTBd in a dispute 
with the Churck The contested points were Henry's chimn 
that the dergy should do homa^ for their lands, and that 
he should be permitted to use tim right of hk predecessors, 
who were accustomed in great state to invest new abbots 
and prelates with the ring and crosier of their office. Anselm, 
who sided with the Pope, wad a second time banished; but 
in the end Henry gave up his chums, — a concession which, 
after all, did not affect the substance of his power. 

The King and his son, Willism, now aged ei^teen, crossed 
to Noimandy, to receive the homage of the barons] 
but on the voyage back the prince was drowned. 1120 
When about to embark with his father, a sailor, a.d. 
named Fitzstephen, whose fiither had steered the 
Conquerors ship to Engkad, offered to the prince the use 
of " The White Sh^>," manned by fifty skilM rowers. The 
other vessels left the shore, early in the day ; but the White 
Ship ddiayed till sunset, the crew drinking and feasting on 
deck. They set out by moonlight, and were rowing vigor- 
ously along to overtlJce the King's ship, when the vessel 
struck on a rock in the Eace of Aldemey and went to pieces. 
William might have been saved, for he had secured a boat ; 
but, melted by a sister's shrieks, he returned, and the boat 
sank beneath the crowds that leapt from the ship's side. 
None lived to tell the sad story but a poor butcher of Rouen, 
who floated ashore on a broken mast The news was kept 
fVom Henry for some days, when a page, flinging himself 
in tears at the monarch's feet, told alL It is said that 
Heniy never smiled again. This event revived the hopes' 
of Bobert's son, who had meanwhile received the earldom 
of Flanders ; but his death of a wound, inflicted at the gates 
of Alost, left Henry without a rival for the Norman coronet. 

More than two years before Prince William's death, 

E 
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Henry lost his wife Matilda. They liad been estranged for 
twelve years, which the Queen had spent in devotion and 
quiet benevolence, music and poetry forming her chief 
amusements. The first stone bridge in England was built 
over the Lea by her orders. She left two children ; William, 
who was drowned; and Maud, who married Henry Y., 
Emperor of Germany, and was left a widow after six months. 
Henry's second wife was a French princess, Adeiais, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Louvun. She had no children. 

Thus left without a son to inherit his throne, Henry ex- 
acted from the prelates and nobles an oath to support 
Maud's daim. At the same time, to strengthen his con- 
nections in France, he caused her to marry Geffrey Planta- 
genet. Count of Aigou, a boy of sixteen,— «n alliance which 
pleased neither English nor Normana The marriage was 
not a happy one, and the broils between Maud and her hus- 
band disturbed the latter years of Henry's reign. 

The King died at St. Denis in Normandy, after seven days' 
illness, brought on by eating to excess of lampreys. 

He was, like Rufos, cruel, faithless, and debauched ; but 
was more acxiomplished and refined. He gained his surname, 
Beauclerc or 'Fine Scholar,' by translating '.^Ssop's Fables.' 
Several attempts on his life made him suspicioua He 
frequently changed his bed-room, and kept sword and shield 
near his pillow. His great aim was to extend his power on 
the Ck)ntinent; for he despised his English subjects, and 
looked on them as fit only to supply money for his schemes 
of pleasure and ambition. 

Henry was the first English King who delivered a formal 
speech from the throneu During his reign silver half-pence 
and farthings, which had previously been formed by clipping 
the penny into halves and quarters, were made round; the 
coinage, which had been debased, was renewed, and severe 
laws were made against false coiners; rents were paid in 
money instead of in kind; a standard of weights and mea- 
sures was established, the eU being fixed at the length of the 
King's arm ; and the woollen manufacture was introduced by 
some Flemings, who settled first on the Tweed, and after* 
wards at Haverfordwest in Pembroke, and Worsted in 
Norfolk. 
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' Himscdf a scholar, Beauclerc encouraged learning. English 
students might be found in SiMun studying among the Moors 
medicine and mathematics ; others remaining at home drew 
the truths of science from the pages of Latin writers. A 
curious account is given of the teaching at Gam- 
bridge at this time. At first the students met 1110 
in a large bam, but in the second year each aj>. 
teacher had a separate room. Very early in the 
morning one master taught the rules of grammar; at six, a 
second lectured on the logic of Aristotle; at nine, Cicero 
and Quintilian were construed and expounded; and before 
twelve, a theological class received an explanation of 
difficult passages in the Scriptures. Bomanoes—so called 
from being written in a corrupted form of the ancient Roman 
tongue--now took the place of the Saxon poems. They de- 
scribed the adventures of some great warrior ;— Alexander, 
Arthur, and Charlemagne were the favourites. These 
were dressed up as feudal knights, and made the heroes of 
wild adventures, — slaying dragons and giants, storming en- 
chanted castles, setting free beautiful ladies, and doing other 
wondrous deeds. 
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STEPHEN, EASL OF BLOIS. 
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SteiflMn uade King:. 
Battle of the Staadaiid. 



War between Maud and 

Stephen. 
Heniyacknovledgedhelr. 



Death and tSianoter off 
Stephea 



Stephen, tliird son <^ Adela, the Conqu^^or'd dsagfater, 
Mfko had married the Earl of Blow, claimed the VBcant 
thnme in opposition to MaixL He was first prince of the 
blood royal, and had in his favonr the feeling of feudal times, 
that it was disgraceful for men to submit to a woman's rula 
His brother Henry, Bishop of Windiest^, gained for him 
the leading clergy, and he was joyfully received by the dti- 
sens of Hae capital and of London. The mnbalmed body <3i 
Henry was escorted to Beading Abbey by Stephen, who 
helped to bear the coffin. After the burial, at a meeting of 
Prelates and Barons hdd in Oxford, the Earl,already crowned 
£ing, swore to aboli^ the Dane-geld, to preserve the rights 
of the clergy, and to aUow the barons the privil^e <tf hunt- 
ing in their own forests, and of building new castles on their 
estates. These concessions gained a strong party for Stephen ; 
but the immediate result of the last was, that there arose 
throughout England one hundred and twenty-six new castles, 
which, with those built before, long continued to be the 
strongholds of lawless robber nobles, who lived by plunder, 
and often headed their vassals against the King himselE 
David of Scotland was the first to draw the sword for 

Maud. Thrice in one year he ravaged with pitiless 

1138 cruelty Northumberland, which he claimed as his 

A.D. own. In his third invasion he reached Yorkshire ; 

but was there met at Northallerton by the northern 
Barons and their vassals, who had been roused to action by 

the aged Thurstan, Archbishop of York. There 
Aug. 28. was fought the battle of the Standard. Above the 

English forces rose the mast of a ship, adorned with 
the ancient banners of three Saxon saints, and surmounted 
by a cross and a silver box containing the sacramental wafer ; 
the whole being bound to a rude car. Hand in hand the 
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English chiefs swore to conquer or die, then knelt in prajer, 
and rose to battle. The Scots rushed to the onset with 
shouts, and bore back the English van. The flanks, too, 
yielded ; but round the Standard the English spears formed 
an unbroken front. For two hours the Scottish swordsmen 
strove, amid unceasing showers of Saxon arrows, to hew 
their way to victory; but they spent their strength in vain, 
and the dragon-flag of Scotland was hurried from the field, 
blood-stained, torn, and drooping, like the flying relics of 
that gallant army which had marched at sunrise beneath its 
brilliant folds. More than 12,000 Scots lay dead. David 
collected his scattered forces at Carlisle, where he was joined 
on the third day by his son Henry, who had escaped into 
the woods by following the pursuit as an English knight. 
The energies of the Scottish King were not yet exhausted; 
but early in the next year peace was made. All Northum- 
berland, except Bamborough and Newcastle, was conferrod 
on Prince Henry of Scotland; and five Scottish nobles were 
given as hostages to Stephen. 

Maud soon landed on the southern coast with 140 knights. 
At first she occupied Arundel Castle in Sussex; 
but, with a generosity more chivalrous than politic, 1139 
Stephen permitted her to reach Bristol, the chief A.l>. 
stronghold of her half-brother, Robert, Earl of Glou- Sept 30. 
cester. Civil war began. The Barons, who lived 
like independent Kings within their strong castles, watched 
its progress without joining much in its operations; the 
people were mercilessly robbed, imprisoned, and tortured by 
them ; trade and tilh^ were neglected ; and a man might 
have ridden for a whole day in some districts without seeing 
a cultivated field or an inhabited dwelling. Maud's 
cause was at first successful At the battle of lin- 114 1 
coin, Stephen, whose sword and battle-axe had been a.d. 
shivered in his grasp, was brought to the ground 
by a stone, and made prisoner. Heavily fettered, he was 
east into the dungeons of Bristol Castle ; while his wife, 
Matilda of Boulogne, withdrew to Kent. Maud was now 
acknowledged Queen by the clergy; but her scornful arro- 
i<ance soon estranged her warmest supporters. The men of 
Kent, rising in Stephen's cause, entered London ; and Maud, 
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alarmed at the pealing of belb and the shouts of the dtizens, 
fled on horseback to Oxford. The fiiilure of an attack ou 
Winchester, in which her brother Eobert was taken prisoner, 
ruined her cause; and Stephen, exchanged for the Earl of 
Gloucester, sat once more on the throne. Maud 
1142 BtHl held Oxford, and was there besieged by the 
A.D. King. She sustained the siege far into the winter, 
in hopes that Stephen would yield to the severity 
of the weather ; but famine forced her to leave the castle. 
With three knights dad in white, in order to escape the 
eye of Stephen's sentinels, she fled over the snow, crossed 
the Thames on the ice, and reached Wallingford. She re- 
mained for four years longer in England, holding Gloucester 
as the centre of her sway, which was acknowledged in the 
western half of the kingdom. Then, having lost by death 
her chief supporters, Milo of Hereford, and Bobert of Glou- 
cester, she retired to Normandy. 

Her son Henry had been meanwhile growing up. He had 
been knighted at Carlisle by his uncle David ; had succeeded, 
on his Other's death, to Normandy and Aigou; and had 
gained Aquitaine by his marriage with Eleanor of Poitou, 
the divorced wife of the French King. Thus power- 
1162 ful in France, he invaded England, to wrest from 
A.D. Stephen the crown of his grandfather ; but the sud- 
den death of Stephen's eldest son, Eustace, hindered 
the war, and a treaty was made at Winchester, by which 
Henry was acknowledged heir to the English throne, while 
WiUiam, surviving son of Stephen, inherited the 
1154 earldom of Boulogne and the private domains of 
A.D. his &ther. Stephen died in less than a year after- 
wards at Dover, and was buried in the tomb of 
his wife and son at Faversham Abbey in Kent 

He seems to have been a man of courage, promptness, and 
perseverance; generous to friends, forbeuing to enemies, 
and affable to alL But the dvil wars, which filled his reign, 
prevent us from judging of his character as a TTing His 
flgore was tall, muscular, and commanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 

8C0TLAKD DTTBINQ THB KOBHAN PEBIOB. 
From 1056 AJ). to 1158 A J).— ^7 years— 4 Bongs. 

KALCOLX m. (son of Duncui) "began to rule 1056 

DONALD BAIN (brother) 1093 

D17NCAN (son of Malcolm III.) 1094 

DONALD BAIN again nsnrps 1095 

EDOAB (son of Malcolm III.) 1097 

ALEXANDEB I. (brother) U06 

DAVID I. (youngest brother) 1134-1158 

Inflaence of Saxon Margaret I Claims of the English PreUtea. 
Contest for the throne. | War with KngUmd. 

Malcoijc III. was sumamed Canmore, or ' Bighead.' . Two 
years after the Normans conquered England, he married 
the Saxon Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. The Queen, 
Margaret, did much to encourage religion and industry 
among the Scots ; and, through her influence, Malcolm 
assumed more state than any of his predecessors. Gold and 
silver plate were to be seen on the royal table. 

At this time the Scottish Kings claimed Cumberland and 
Northumberland. Malcolm perished in attempting to assert 
this right He was slain in 1093, while besieging Alnwick 
Castle. 

Four years were occupied in a contest for the crown be- 
tween Donald Bain, a brother, and Duncan, an illegitimate 
son of Malcolm Canmore. Donald first seized the throne, 
but was soon expelled by Duncan. In eighteen months 
Duncan was murdered, and Donald again became King ; but 
in 1097 the old usurper was dethroned by an army from 
England. 

Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore, succeeded, and reigned 
peacefully for nine years. 

His brother, Alexander I., then came to the throne. The 
chief event of this reign was a contest between the King and 
the English prelates, who claimed the right of consecrating 
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the Bishop of St Andrews. The King firmly mamtained the 
independence of the Scottish clergy. He died in 1124. 

David I., the youngest of Malcolm Oanmore's sons, sue- 
ceeded. It was he Vho fought the battle of the Standard 
in defence of Maud Plantagenet ; but this was his only 
war. He was a pious and peaceful prince, and during 
his reign the Scottish nation advanced much in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. He was found dead 
in bed, with hands clasped as if in prayer. This occurred 
in 1153. 

Thus, while the early Norman Kings held the English 
ihrcHie, Saxons sat upon the throne of Scotland. The Scot- 
tish court was the grand refuge of Saxon nobles who dis- 
dained to bow to the Norman yoke ; and from it came the 
Saxon princess, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, whose mar- 
riage with Henry L of England united the rival races. 
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a lonely and silent watch over the arms he was about 
to assume. The knight, when fully equipped, was clad 
from head to heel in armour, formed of plates rivetted 
firmly together ; below this he wore a dress of soft leather. 
On his helmet was a crest ; on his three-pointed shield a 
device, — the original of our coat-of-arms. His chief weapon 
was the lance ; but, besides, he wore a two-handed sword, 
and a i)oniard called * the dagger of mercy,' used to kill a 
fivllen foe ; and he not unfrequently carried a battle-axe or 
mace. This last — a club with iron head studded with spikes 
— ^was the favourite instrument of war among the Norman 
clergy, who were often seen on the battle-field with a black 
cassock over their shining armour ; and whose priestly vows, 
although they forbade the shedding of blood, said not a word 
about the dashing out of brains. The Templars were a 
fiunous order of military monks, founded in 1118. They 
wore over their armour a long scarlet mantle, with an eight- 
pointed cross of white sewed on the right shoulder. Their 
robe of peace was white. The Crusaders also were dis- 
tinguished by crosses of various colour& The English wore 
white, the French red, the Flemings green, the Germans 
black, and the Italians yellow. 

The chief sport of cMvalry was the tournament or joust 
It was held within an enclosed space called the lists. Ladies 
and nobles sat round in raised galleries, while the lower 
orders thronged outside the barriers to witness the sport 
At each end of the lists tents were pitched for the rival 
knights. Then arose the clinking of hammers as the rivets 
wero closed by the armourers or smiths, at this time an im- 
portant and honoured body of craftsmen. With flourish of. 
trumpets the heralds proclaimed the titles of the knights, 
as they rode into the lists on their pawing chargers ; and the 
cry, ' Largesse, largesse!' with which the proclamation was 
followed, drow showers of gold and silver coins from the 
galleries. In the centre of the lists stood the challengers, 
awaiting their adversaries. These, riding up, touched with 
their lances the shields of those with whom they chose to 
contend. If the shield was touched with the sharp end of 
the lance, the combat was to be at otUrancef — that Ib, with 
sharp weapons as in battle ; while touching with lance re- 
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versed signified the more peaceful intention of using blunted 
weapcms in a trial of skill At soond of trumpet the oom- 
batfUDts dashed at fiill gallop from opposite ends of tiae lists, 
and met in the centre with a terrible shock. If the knights 
were equally matched, the lances flew into splinters, and the 
horses were thrown back on their haunches ; but if one 
struck with stronger and truer aim, whether the helmet or 
the shield of his rival, the unlucky knight was hurled from 
the saddle to the ground, stunned, bleeding, and bruised by 
his heavy armour. This ' gentle and joyous sport,* as the 
Norman minstrels called it, generally lasted two or three 
days. The victor in the tilting of the first day, besides win- 
ning the horses and armour of those he vanquished, had the 
privilege of naming some lady, who, as Queen of Love and 
Beauty, presided over the remaining sports. The second 
day was often devoted to a mSl^, in which the knights fought 
in bands, till a signal to stop was given by the Eling or chief 
noble present casting down his baton. The conqueror in the 
mSUe knelt, with all the stains of the conflict on him, to re- 
ceive a crown of honour from the hands of the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. After the tilting, the lower classes held 
sports, the favourite being archery, buU-baiting, and playing 
at quarter-staff. The last was a Idnd of cudgel-playing ; the 
staff was a pole about six feet long, which the combatants 
grasped in the middle, striking, parrying, and thrusting, 
with both ends. Very similar to the tournament was the 
trial by combat ; which, like the ordeal of the Saxons, was 
the Norman appeal to the justice of Heaven. 

The castles of the Normans were built for strength and 
safety in turbulent days ; and their grey ruins, still rising in 
solid grandeur here and there through the land, teach us 
how it was that the feudal Barons were able so often and so 
successfully to bid defiance to the King. Their distinctive 
feature is the rounded arch, as opposed to the pointed arch 
and lancet-shaped window of the later Gothic styla En- 
circled by the parapet and turrets of a wall about twelve 
feet high, stood the keep. This was a square tower of five 
stories, with walls ten feet thick. The lowest story con- 
tained dungeons, the second was filled with stores, the third 
held the garrison, while the upper two were occupied by the 
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BaroB and his family. The entrance to the keep was in the 
third story, and was reached by a winding stair in the 
walL In the middle of this stair was a strong gate ; at the 
top was a drawbridge; while before the door, a portcullis, 
dropping from abore with iron teeth, effectually bajtred the 
entrance against all foes. Bound the whole castle ran a moat» 
or de^ ditch filled with water ; over which was thrown a 
drawbridge, defended at its outer edge by a tower, called 
the barbican. Close to the castle the shops and houses oi 
those employed by the Baron and his vassals clustered 
together. Smiths, carpenters, workers in leather, bakers, 
butchers, tailors, and numerous other craftsmen lired there, 
having built their huts side by side for the safety that lies 
in numbers ; and thus the feudal castle was often the nucleus 
of a feudal town. 

In their manner of life the Normans were more temperate 
and delicate than the Saxons. They only had two regular 
meals ; dinner, taken by the higher classes a^ nine in the mom> 
ing ; and supper, about four or five in the afternoon. But a 
meal was often taken in private before going to rest. The 
Normans introduced the general use of the chief fiesh 
meats found on our tables;— a change which is curiously 
illustrated in our language, where we find the words denot- 
ing the living animal, ox, sheep, coLf^P^i to be Saxon ; while 
the wcnrds applied to the flesh used as food, herf, mutton, 
veal, pork, are Norman or French in their origin. The ban- 
quets of iAoB period were served with much state by attend- 
ants called sewers, who were under the direction of higher 
domestics carrying white rods of office. The table was 
covered with varieties of meat, game, and pastry ; and with 
cakes called by different names, such as wastle-cakes and 
Bimnel-bread. The higher Normans drank foreign wines, and 
closed their revelry with a draught called the grace-cup. The 
lower dasses cheered their hearts with home-brewed ale. 
A fixed etiquette was now observed at table, and much ridi- 
cule fell on those who neglected its rulea Thus we read of 
a Saxon who was laughed at by the Normans, because he 
dried his hands on a napkin, instead of waving them in the 
air until the moisture had evaporated. The sleeping rooms 
of the gieat contained rude wooden beds witk coarse cover- 
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lets ; but the mass of the people were oUiged to oontent 
themselves with straw and sheepskina 

In dress, as in food, the Nonnans introduoed many novel- 
ties. The gallant of this time, dosely shaven, with long 
hair curling on the shoulders, wore a loose doable treaching 
half-way down the leg, girt with a gold-embroidered belt 
Over this was a short cloak, richly furred and laced with 
gold. The shoes were the strangest article of dresa They 
had very long toes, pointed and twisted like the horns of a 
ram ; and the fashion grew to so absurd a length that the 
toes were fastened by chains of gold or silver to the knees. 
A bonnet of velvety and long hose fastened to the doublet by 
very many strings called points, completed the costuma 
Many curious characters, illustrative of the social history of 
the time, might have been seen among the Normans : — ^the 
minstrel, with his harp slung on his shoulder, a plate of sil- 
ver on his arm, and a chain round his neck bearing the 
wrest or tuning key; the fool or jester, with his cap and 
bells, his dress of motley, and his stockings, one red and one 
yellow ; the palmer, or pilgrim from the Holy Land, his bat 
bordered with cockle or scallop shells, sandals on his bare 
feet, carrying a staff shod with iron with a palm-branch on 
the top ; the Saxon serf, dad in untanned hide, with sandals 
of boar-skin and leathern bandage rolled half-way up the 
leg, wearing round his neck a collar of brass, engraved with 
his master's name ; and the Jew, with yellow cap high and 
square, whose nation, reaching England during the Con- 
queror's reign, though abhorred, scouted, and plundered by 
all, continued to drive their trade in money-lending until 
the days of the first Edward. The Norman ladies wore a 
kirfcle or imder-gown of silk, over which hung a loose wide- 
sleeved robe reaching the ground. The clergy, whose pro- 
fessional mai'k of distinction was a heavy gold signet ring, 
often vied with the gallants of the day in the splendour and 
fashion of their dress. 

The Saxon coinage was little changed. Some new foreign 
coins came into use, of which the chief were the merk, worth 
13s. 4d.; and the zechin or sequin, an Italian coin, worth 
about 98. 5d., brought into use by the Orusades. 

The Norman tongue— rich in words relating to war, 
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chivalry, law, and the sports of the field — being the lan- 
guage of the court, speedily hecame that of the church, the 
halls of justice, and the schools, where, we are told, the boys 
construed their Latin lesson into French. There arose also 
at this time a mixed tongue, lifigtta Franca^ in which the 
Normans addressed their Saxon servants and tenants. The 
language of the Saxons, like *the race that spoke it, made 
little progress during these dajrs of bondage ; and, from its 
intermixture with the French tongue, gets the name Semi- 
Saxon, until the reign of John. Ever since the Conquest, 
a struggle for predominance had been going tm between the 
Saxon and the Norman languages. About the time of 
Magna Oharta a reaction b^gan, which ended in the triumph 
of the former tongua Three-fifths of our modem English 
may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Surnames were brought into general use by the Normans. 
They were derived from various sources, of which the most 
fruitful were personal qualities, as Armstrong, Whitehead, 
Swift ; and occupations or trades, as Smith, Falconer, Tay- 
lor, Miller. Many were formed from Christian names by 
adding the Saxon son, as Wilson ; the Celtic Mac or 
O, as Macdonald, 0*Connell ; or the Norman Fitz, as Fitz- 
gerald. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HENEY n.— CUBTMANTLB. 
Bom 1133 AJ).— Began to reign 1164 A.D.— Died 1189 AJ>. 



The name Plantagenet 
Henry's power and early 
Beeket'8 rise. [policy. 
Bis magnificence. 
His quarrel with Henry. 



His escape and murder. 
State of Ireland. 
Story of Dermot. 
Conquest of Ireland. 
Henry's penanca 



Capture of the Scottish 
King: 

Henry's death and cha- 
racter. 

Changes in his reign. 



The heads of the Plantagenet line were Geofhej of A^jou 
and Maud, daughter of Henry I. of England The name 
IB deriyed from Flanta Genista, the Latin term for the shrub 
we call broom ; which, as an emblem of humility, was worn 
by the first Earl of Ai^ou when a pilgrim to the Holy Land 
From this his successors took their crest and their surname. 
Young Henry had a brilliant prospect before hiuL In 
France he held some of the fairest provinces, all the western 
coasts owning his sway. With his Queen, Eleanor, 
he receiyed the crown of England at Westminster. Dec. . 
During seyeral years he was engaged in redressing 1164 
the evOs which had sprung from the turbulence of A.D. 
Stephen's reign. He issued new coins ; droye from 
England the foreign hirelings, who had swarmed into the 

F 
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land during the civil war; and— hardest task of all— set 
himself to destroy the castles of the robber-barons. 

The story of Thomas h Becket fills more than one half of 
the reign. Tradition tells us that Gilbert Becket was im- 
prisoned in Palestine ; that he was set free by a Saracen girl 
who loved him; and that she, feeling wretched after his 
escape, followed him to ikigland. She knew only two English 
words, London and Gilbert : the first gained for her a pas- 
sage in an English-bound ship ; and by crying the second in 
the streets of London, she at length found her lover. They 
were married, and Thomas h Becket was their son. He 
was educated for the Church, and was soon made Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, a post then worth ;ClOO a-year. By 
the advice of the aged Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry appointed him Chancellor, and tutor to his son, and 
he speedily became chief favourite. 

He outshone the King by his magnificence, had in his 
train thousands of knights, and lived in the height of the 
luxury which the times afforded. His table was free to all : 
the uninvited guests were often so many that there were not 
seats for all, and numbers sat on the floor upon dean straw 
or rushes. On the death of Theobald, Becket became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then, as It is now, the highest dig- 
nity in the Church. At once he changed his conduct He 
resigned his chancellorship, became as frugal in his style 
of living as he had been dissolute and luxurious, and 
exchanged his gay train of knights for the society of a few 
monks. • 

From this time he began to lose the favour of the King. 
Dislike deepened into hatred ; hatred burst into open quar- 
rcL The rights of the clergy formed the immediate cause of 
contention. Becket was an Englishman by birth, and the 
first of Saxon race who had obtained the primacy under the 
liormans. He therefore enlisted the sympathy of aU his 
countajonen in his struggle against the royal power. Henry 
required that priests accused of crime should be tried by the 
royal judges. Becket opposed him, maintaining the right 
1164 ^^^^ ^ *^^^ ^^^ *^eir conduct only to the 
^^- ^!!^ ^u' ?^^"^- A councU held at Claren- 
don m Wilts decided in Henry's favour. Becket 
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yielded at first ; but the struggle was resumed, and he fled 
to France to escape ruin. After six years he was lecon* 
died to Henry, by Pope Alexander ILL and Louis of 
France. Returning to England, he found the domains of his 
see forfeited. Henry seemed unwilling to restore them, and 
this renewed the quarrel Becket then excommunicated all 
who held lands belonging to the see of Canterbury. The 
King, who was in Normandy when the news reached him, 
happened to say, * Is there none of the cowards eating my 
bread who will free me from this turbulent priest V Four 
knights, who heard him, took an oath to slay Becket; and, 
travelling to England, burst into the Cathedral at 
Canterbury, where they cruelly murdered the pre- 1170 
late, scattering his brains on the steps of the altar. a.d. 
The scene of the murder, and the saintly reputation 
of the victim, deepened the horror with which the people 
looked upon this crime. 

The great event of this reign was the annexation of Ire- 
land. The island was then divided into six provinces,— 
Leinster, Desmond or South Munster, Thomond or North 
Munster, Connaught, Ulster, and Meath; the last being 
specially attached to the dignity of ArdMagh, or supreme 
monarch, which was then claimed by the O'Connors, Kings 
of Connaught. The ports were in the hands of Ostmen, or 
Eastmen, descended from the Danish pirates ; and were very 
prosperous, the commerce of Dublin rivalling that of Lon- 
don. But the mass of the people fed cattle. Their clothing 
was spun from raw wool Their houses were built of wood, 
and wicker-work. They had forgotten the art by which 
their ancestors raised those strange round towers that stiU 
puzzle the antiquarian. Like the Welsh, they excelled in 
the music of the harp. 

A feud arose between Dermot, King of Leinster, and 
O'Ruarc, Prince of Brefiiii or Leltrim. Dermot had car- 
ried off 0*Buarc*s wife ; but she had been recovered by the 
aid of O'Connor, the Ard-riagh. War ensued, and Dermot 
was driven from the island. From Henry he obtained leave 
to enlist soldiers in England. Richard le Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, sumamed Strongbow ; Robert Fitzstephen ; and 
Maurice Fitzgerald, accepted his terms. 
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Fiiffitephen landed at Bannow Bay with 140 knights, and 
300 archers, and Wexford fell before him. Fiti^gerald fol- 
lowed. Then came Strongbow with 1200 men. Waterford 
and Dublin were carried hy storm, and no efforts of the Irish 
could dislodge the invaders from the fortresses with which 
they rapidly secured their conquests. Henry now 
1172 crossed by the usual route, firom ICilford Haven to 
A.D. Waterford ; and at Dublin received the homage of 
the chieftains. The princes of Ulster alone disdained 
submission. On his return to England Henry appointed 
Prince John, a boy of twelve, to the lordship of the island. 
The foolish boy and his Norman train mocked the Lnsh chief- 
tains, as they came to pay homage, and insulted them by 
plucking their beards. Sudi treatment estranged the natives, 
and their revolts became fiercer and more frequent These 
events are called the conquest of Ireland, but its final sub- 
dual was of much later date. 

Four years after Becket's murder, Henry did penance at 
his tomb. Walking barefoot through the city, he threw 
himself on the pavement before the shrine, and was there 
scourged with knotted cords. 

Immediately afterwards he received news of the capture 
of William, King of Scotland, who had been surprised in a 
mist near Alnwick Castle by Glanville. This Henry exult- 
ingly ascribed to the mercy of reconciled Heaven, deeming 
it, according to the notions of his Church, the direct fruit of 
his penance. WiUiam was not released until he acknow- 
ledged his kingdom a fief, and himself a vassal of the Eng- 
lish crown, — a forced submission which it is important to 
remember, for on it Edward L founded his daims to the 
lordship of Scotland. 

Henry's sons, urged on by their mother and the. French 
King, often defied his power ; and the shock of finding his 
favourite son, John, mentioned in a list of rebels, whom he 
was asked to pardon, threw him into a fever, of which he 
died at Chinon. The church of Fontevraud received his 
remains, over which his son Richard wept bitter but useless 
tears of remorsei Of his five sons — ^William, Henry, Geof- 
frey, Richard, and John — only the last two survived him. 
One of his daughters, Maud, married Henry, Duke of Saxony, 
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and ihuB became the ancesfcress of the noble family now 
holding the English throne. 

In character Heniy was the type of his race. His pride 
was great Equally great was his ambition, but tempered by 
caution. His passion has been called the fuiy of a savage 
beast. His fiuthlessness was concealed by his winning 
tongue and pleasant manners. In person he resembled his 
ancestor, the Conqueror. 

During this reign commerce was much extended. The 
Crusades had introduced the merchandise of the East, and 
gold, spices, gems, and rich cloths adorned the stalls of 
London. !nie Continent received from England flesh, her- 
rings and oysters, lead and tiQ, skins and dotha Glass was 
first used for the windows of private houses 1180 a.d. Six 
drcuits of justice were fixed, and three judges appointed to 
each. London now became the capital, the dvil wars of 
Stephen's reign having laid Winchester almost in ruins. 
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Cbossino without delay to England, Bichard receiyed his 
father's crown at Westminster. But to rule England was 
not his ambition. He burned to win glory on the plains of 
Palestine, and his earliest measures were undertaken to raise 
money for a Crusade. To this he devoted the hoards of his 
father ; for this purpose he sold the honours and offices in 
his gifb ; and gave up for 10,000 merks the homage wrested 
by his father from the Scottish King. 

The Jews now suffered terrible woes. They were the bank- 
ers and usurers of the age, and their money-chests were an irre- 
sistible temptation. From France their nation had been driven 
with the scourge and the axe ; and, dreading like treatment 
in England, they approached the Abbey on Richard's cor- 
onation-day with splendid offerings. Their presence roused 
the mob, and the cry spread that the King had proclaimed 
a massacre. Every Jewish dwelling was soon in a blaze, 
and the streets were slippery with Jewish blood. But York 
Castle was the scene of a darker tragedy. Five hundred 
Jews had there taken refuge with their wives and children, 
and were besieged by the citizens. They offered money, but 
in vain ; and, to baulk those who thirsted for their blood, 
they hurled their treasures into the flames, slew their dear 
ones, and then stabbed one another. A few cried for mercy, 
and opened the gates ; but the rabble rushing in put them to 
the sword. Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, Edmondsbury, lin- 
coin also echoed the dying groans of God's ancient people. 
The butchers received slight punishment ; while Richard, 
although no doubt sharing the plunder, declared by procla- 
mation that he took the Jews under his protection. 

Richard of England and Philip Augustus of France then 
mustered their soldiers on the plains of Yezelai in Bur- 
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gandj. It was the third Crusade. The tmited 
armies numbered 100,000 men. At Lyons the 1 1 q/\ 
Kings parted, to meet at Messina in Sicily. Dur- 7"^ 
ing the winter they passed in Sicily Richard forced 
the King, Tancred, to restore 40,000 ounces of gold— the 
dowry of his sister Joan. Here, too, many petty jealousies 
arose between Richard and Philip. Another delay took 
place at Cyprus, where Richard was married to Berengaria 
of Navarra He stayed to conquer the island; and, having 
captured the King, Isaac, cast him into prison, loaded with 
fetters of silyer. Nearly twelve months had passed before 
the English Ejng reached Acre, then the centre of the war. 
The graves of 200,000 soldiers, slain before the walls, at- 
tested the fury of the strife. Saladin, the infidel Soldan, 
watched evety movement of the besieging force from the 
mountaina that encircled the city. Philip had been for 
some time in the camp before the walls, but the presence 
of the lion-heart alone could strike terror into the defend- 
er& Very soon after Richard's arrival, the gates were 
thrown open. The jealousy, which began in Sicily and had 
since been increasing, now caused Philip, on pretence of 111- 
health, to return to Franca Before his departure he swore 
not to invade the dominions of Richard. From Acre Rich- 
ard led the Crusaders to Jaffa, inflicting upon Saladin, who 
strove to impede the march, a severe defeat. At last the 
walls of the still fair Jerusalem rose before the soldiers of 
the Cross ; but their ranks were so thinned by war, hunger, 
and disease, and their energies so weakened by disunion 
and national jealousy, that Richard, even with the prize, for 
which he had neglected his duty as a Kmg, glittering before 
him, was forced to turn away. The Crusade was ^^ 
over, and the monarch of England soon took leave i ^^qA 
of the sacred shore, with outstretched arms com- ^ ^ 
mending it to the mercy of Heaven. 

Wrecked upon the northern shore of the Gulf of Venice, 
Richard resolved to cross the Continent in the dress of a 
pilgrim, under the name of Hugh the merchant. He 
reached Vienna in safety : but there the imprudence of his 
page, who, going into the town to buy provisions, wore 
gloves— then a mark of the highest rank-— betrayed him into 
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the hands of Leopold, Duke of AuBtria, whom he had beaten 
with his own hands in the town of Acre. At first he was 
confined in the Castle of Tyemsteign, but the Emperor 
Henry YI., who purchased the chained Lion for ^60,000, 
flung him into a castle in the Tyrol There is a legend that 
a French minstrel, named Blondel, discovered the place of 
Eichard's captivity. Wandering through the land, he hap- 
pened near a grated window to strike his harp to an air of 
Richard's own composing. The strain was answered from 
within, and he knew it was the King of England who sang. 
After much debate, a ransom waB fixed ; 100,000 merks were 
wrung from the English people; and lUchard was 
1194 free. 

A.D. As yet the King had spent only four months in 

England. He now spent little more than two. 
When he recovered his freedom, he found his crown of 
England and his French coronets equally in danger. His 
brother John, having driven into exile the Begent, William 
of Longchamp, aimed at the one : Philip of France desired 
the others ; and this, perhaps, was the true cause of his deser- 
tion at Acra John's party melted away before his brother's 
presence, and he humbly sought for pardon; which was 
granted at the intercession of his mother. 

The rest of Richard's reign was occupied by wars in 
France, carried on at the expense of his English subjects. 
In two years he drew from this country ^1,100,000. In 
France he received his death-wound in a mean quarrel A 
treasure had been found on the estate of his vassal Yi- 
domar. Richard received part, but demanded all Being 
refused, he besieged the Castle of Ohaluz, from the walls of 
which an arrow struck him in the shoulder. The head was 
extracted by an unskilful surgeon, and mortification set in. 
The castle being taken, the archer, Gourdon, was brought a 
captive to the monarch's dying bed ; but Richard pardoned 
him. Li spite of this, the unhappy youth was flayed aUve 
by Richard's general The dead King was buried at the feet 
of his father in Fontevraud : his heart was bequeathed to 
the citizens of Rouen. 

The daring valour and muscular strength of this prince ; 
his bri^t blue eyes and curling chestnut hair ; his skill la 
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music, and his accomplishineiits in the poetry of the Trou- 
badours, have made him a favourite hero of historians and 
novelists. He was, indeed, the very model of a feudal knight ; 
but the King of England, who spent six months among his 
people during a reign of ten years, and whose brightest vic- 
tories brought poverty and hunger to English homes, cannot 
but be deemed unworthy of the name. 

The famous Eobin Hood lived now. Heavy taxes stir- 
red up a riot in London, headed by Fitzosbert, or Long- 
beard, who was hanged. The three lions still seen in the 
royal shield were adopted by Eichard. The social effects of 
the Crusades began to be felt. They excited a somewhat 
kindlier feeling among the nations leagued in a common 
cause ; they opened up the East to commerce, and poured 
its riches into England ; they drained the country of those 
restless spirits, whose broils convulsed society unceasingly; 
lastly, and of most importance, by weakening the power of 
the nobles, whose estates began to pass into the hands of 
the wealthy commoners, they elevated the standing of the 
middle classes, and laid the foundation of those changes by 
which was afterwards established our House of Commons. 
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RicHABD, who left no heir, bequeathed his throne to hia 
brother John, Dnke of Mortaigna A cooncil held at North- 
ampton confirmed the choice, and John was crowned at 
Westminster. He was not the lineal heir, for his elder 
brother, Geoffrey, had left a son, — ^Arthur, Dnke of Bre- 
tagne, now aged twelve years. This boy's claim was sap- 
ported by the French King ; but at the Oastle of Mirabeau, 
in Poitou, he fell into the hands of John, who cast him into 
the dungeons of Bouen. Here all trace of him was lost There 
were some who said that John slew him with his own hand. 
Arthur's sister, Eleanor, called the Maid of Bretagne, another 
rival, was imprisoned within Bristol Oastle till her death. 

John, having divorced Joanna, married Isabella of An- 
gouleme, the affianced wife of the Earl of Marche ; and this 
seduction, coupled with the murder of Arthur, roused against 
him enemies, who soon stripped him of Normandy, Ai\|ou. 
and Maine. 

The see of Oanterbuiy having fallen vacant, the monke 
nominated John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich ; the Pope, In- 
nocent III, elected Stephen Langton. The monks yielded to 
the Poi>e ; but John, defying' the Pontiflf, drove them from 
their abbeys and seized their treasures, because they had 
deserted his minister and favourite, De Gray. This conduct 
drew upon the country the terrors of an interdict For six 

n/vQ years there was no worship in the land ; the churches 
1 ^Uo -^gj.Q closed ; their silent bells rusted in the steeples ; 

^ * the dead were cast without prayer into unhallowed 
1 oi A ff^^^ i ^^^ statues of the saints were shrouded in 
1214: i)iack. The people groaned under the curse ; but 

^^' the King, unmoved, visited Scotland, Ireland, and 
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Wales, exacting homage and imposing tributa The Pope 
at last called upon Philip of France to dethrone the im^ 
pious monarch ; and then John yielded. Sensible that of 
the 60,000 warriors who marched under his banner he could 
trust not one, he took an oath of fealty to the Pope, agreeing 
to pay to the Roman coffers 1000 merks as yearly rent for 
his kingdoms of England and Ireland. 

Philip, who was at Boulogne, leady to invade England, 
proposed to cross the Strait notwithstanding John's sub- 
mission to the Pope. Ferrand, Earl of Flanders, objected ; 
and the enraged monarch ravaged Flanders to the walls of 
Ghent His fleet, however, was scattered by William Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, who commanded titie navy of Eng- 
land. John, in the flush of this success, sailed to 
Poitou ; but his hopes of victory were blasted 1214 
by the defeat of his allies, the Emperor Otho and A.D. 
Ferrand, at Bouvines. He then sought and ob- 
tained a truce for five years. 

A number of men from Anjou and Poitou, who had heea 
allied with King John, sought an asylum in England. 
Adroit and insinuating, and better fitted to please a King 
than the Normans settled in the country, they were received 
with favour at the Court, and speedily supplanted the old 
aristocracy in the good graces of the King. He distributed 
among them all the offices and fiefs at his disposal; and, 
under various pretexts, deprived several rich Normans of 
their posts in favour of these new comers. He married 
them to the rich heiresses under his wardship, according to 
the feudal law, and made them guardians of rich orphans 
under aga The new courtiers, by their exactions, soon ren- 
dered themselves as odious to the Saxon citizens as they 
were to the nobles of Norman origin ; and thus the two races 
of men who inhabited England were, for the first time, 
brought together by a common feeling. Here we may date 
the birth of a new national spirit, common to all bom on 
English soiL 

The Barons of England, roused by the dishonour and loss 
which the tyrant had heaped upon their noblest families, 
swore to suffer no longer. When John heard their demands, 
he cried, ' As well may they ask my crown T But he had 
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to deal with stem and resolute men ; and though he shifted 
and delayed while he could, yet the loss, of London, which 
the Barons seized one Sunday when the people 
were in the churches, forced him to compliance. JnnelS, 
At Eunnymead, between Staines and Windsor, he 1216 
signed Magna Gharta, a document still preserved ▲.d. 
in the British Museum. The most important pro- 
vision of this Charter was, that no 'freeman should be 
arrested, imprisoned, outlawed, or dispossessed of land, ex- 
cept by the lawful judgment of his peers.* Besides, it 
confirmed the ancient charters of London and other cities, 
and granted to foreign merchants leave to reside in England 
or depart from it without exaction. Thus does Grod's mercy 
turn evil into good. To a reign among the blackest in our 
annals we can trace much of the peace which cherishes our 
freedom and brightens our homes. 

John was bound by solemn oaths to keep the Charter ; 
but oaths were nothing to him. He was all courtesy and 
kindness at Bunnymead ; but, when the Barons had departed, 
he raved like a madman, and cursed the day he was bom. 
The first tidings the Barons heard were, that the tyrant, 
having raised an army of mercenaries, was laying waste the 
land. The sky was red with the blaze of burning towns and 
corn-fields : the people fled to the forests and hills. Li de- 
spair, the Barons called Louis of France, who had married 
the niece of John, to take the crown ; and then was England 
in peril On the one hand were the horrors of a second con- 
quest and a new French dynasty ; on the other, the fury of 
a savage, who, if successful, would stop at no revenge, how- 
ever terrible. The hand of God interposed. Louis had 
landed at Sandwich, and John was marching to meet him ; 
but on the shores of the Wash he saw his money, his jewels, 
and the records of the kingdom, swept away by 
Oct. 19, the rising tide ; and his agitation brought on a 
1216 fever. Some writers say that he died by poison ; 
A D. others, that a surfeit of peaches and new ale laid 
him on his death-bed. He died at Newark Castle, 
and was buried at Worcester. 

Of John we know nothing good. He was a mean coward, 
a shameless liar, the most profligate in a profligate age, the 
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most faithless of a faithless race. In person he was tall, 
though corpulent ; and his face was a true picture of his de- 
graded mind. 

By his last wife, Isabella, he left three sons— Henry, Rich- 
ard, and Edmund ; and three daughters— Joan, Eleanor, and 
Isabella. 

During this reign London Bridge was finished ; letters of 
credit were first used in England ; and the custom of an- 
nually electing a Lord Mayor and two Sherifis of London 
was b^gun, Henry Fitzalwyn being the first Lord Mayor. 
The fisheries were now very profitable, — ^the salmon of the 
Dee, and the herrings of the Sandwich shore being espe- 
cially prized. 
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Louis held London and the southern counties; but the 
Barons, whose feeling had changed on the death of John, 
rallied round young Henry, who was at once crowned at 
Gloucester with a plain golden circlet, for the crown had 
been lost in the waves of the WasL All true Englishmen 
were at the same time commanded to wear round the head 
for a month a white fillet, in honour of the coronation. The 
King being only ten years old, the Earl of Pembroke was ap- 
pointed Begent. The first act of the new reign was to con- 
firm the Great Charter, its sixty-one chapters having been 
reduced to forty-two, 
Louis did not leave the island without a struggle for the 

crown, which had been almost in his grasp ; but he 

Kay 19, was forced to abandon the enterprise by a complete 

1217 defeat sustained at Lincoln. At the same time hia 

A.D. fleet was destroyed off Calais by Hubert de Burgh, 

who, causing powdered quicklime to be flung into 
the air, so that the wind bore it into the eyes of the French, 
took advantage of the disorder to cut their rigging. 

Pembroke having died in the third year of his regency, 
the power was divided between Hubert de Burgh and Peter 
de Roches, Bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin. They did 
not agree, and Pandulph, the legate, had much trouble in 

preventing an open quarrel However, when Henry 

1223 was declared of age at seventeen, De Burgh be- 

A.D. came chief favourite ; and De Boches, feeling his 

cause grow weak, took the pilgrim's staff for the 
Holy Land. 

At a great council, one-fifteenth of all movables was 
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granted for an eiq)edition to France, on condition that Henry 
should ratify the Charter for the third tima Sir 
Edward Coke tells ub that it has been ratified in 1225 
all thirty-two times. The expedition failed to re- A.D. 
cover Poitou and Guienne, which Louis had seized ; 
and Henry incurred the charge of haying wasted his own 
time and the people's money in idle revelry. He cast the 
blame on De Burgh, who speedily fell into disgrace. An 
account of money received during his time of office was de- 
manded : he could not give it, and fled to the altar of £oi- 
sars Church ; whence he was carried, half naked and tied on 
a horse, to London. The King, fearing that this violation 
of a sanctuary would rouse the anger of the priests, sent him 
back, but ordered the Sheriff to blockade the building. A 
moat was dug, palisades were raised round the chiurch, 
and in forty days hunger forced Hubert to yield. Trans- 
ferred from prison to prison, he at length escaped to Wales, 
and after some time made his peace with the King. 

Besides the expedition already noticed, Henry, at the 
urgent entreaty of his mother, who had married her old 
lover, the Count of Marche, engaged in a second 
war ¥dth Louis. The battles of Taillebourg and 1242 
Salutes, though not decisive, indined the balance A.D. 
in favour of the French King ; and truces, often 
broken, often renewed, led to a peace, by which Henry re- 
ceived Limousin, Perigord, and Querd, as an equivalent for 
Normandy, Maine, Aigou, and Poitou, still held by Louis. 

With Scotland the sword was never drawn during this 
long reign, although there were many disputes about the 
three northern English counties. Two royal alliances united 
the sister kingdoms : Joan, Henry's eldest sister, was mar- 
ried to Alexander IL ; and, at a later date, Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry, to Alexander IIL The armies of the 
English King often traversed Wales ; but the Welsh princes 
stiU held their mountain thrones unconquered. 

Henry's fonckiess for the Poictevins, who swarmed around 
the restored De Roches, and the Provencals, who had flocked 
into England when their countrywoman, Eleanor, became 
its Queen, roused the spirit of the nation. The Barons re- 
volted under Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester, the hus- 
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band of Eleanor, the King's sister. His desertion of his royal 
brother-in-law, together ¥dth the departure for Germany of 
Richard, Henry's younger brother, who had won laurels in 
the fourth Crusade, and had just been created King of the 
Romans, shook the throne, and raised the hopes of those 
who desired its overthrow. 
At Westminster the Barons came to the council in full 

armour ; and, when they again assembled at Oxford, 

1268 in what is called 'the Mad Parliament,' they ap- 

A.D. pointed a committee of twenty-four to reform the 

state. This committee enacted — 1. That four knights 
should come to Parliament to represent the freeholders of 
every county ; 2. That sheriff should be chosen annually by 
vote ; 3. That accounts of the public money should be given 
every year ; 4. That Parliament should meet three times a 
year — ^in February, June, and October. But reform was de- 
layed by disunion among the Barons; and the King. of 
France, being chosen umpire, gave decision in Henry's 
favour. This kindled the civil war. Leicester held Lon- 
don ; and, when the great bell of St. Paul's rang out, the citi- 
zens flocked round his banner with riot, the pillage of foreign 

merchants, and the murder of unhappy Jews. At 

Hay 14, Lewes, in Sussex, Henry was defeated and taken 

1264 prisoner. Prince Edward gave himself up next 

A.D. day. A treaty, called * the Mise of Lewes,* was 

made for the liberation of the King, but was never 

fulfilled. Henry and his two sons remained in close custody. 

Early in the following year a Parliament was called by 

Leicester; to which he summoned, along with the 

1266 prelates, barons, and knights of the shire, represen- 

A.D. tatives from cities and boroughs. This was the 

first outline of our modem Parliament, the first two 
classes corresponding to the House of Lords, the last two to 
the House of Commons. 

Prince Edward, having escaped from his guards, met 
LeicestOT at Evesham in Worcestershire. The battle 

raged long and bloodily. The captive King, who 

1266 had been forced into the field by Leicester, fell 

A.D. slightly wounded, and would have been killed if he 

had not cried out, 'I am Henry of Winchester, 
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the King.' Edward knew his voice, and rushed to his aid. 
The body of Leicester, who died fighting over his dead son, 
was mutilated by the victors. 

The crown sat firmly now on the monarch's head, and, the 
civil war being over, the martial Edward joined the Crusade 
of St. Louis. During his son's absence Henry died, worn 
out by the troubles of a reign, — ^the longest in our annals 
except that of George IIL 

In character weak and credulous, Henry has been blamed 
for cowardice and indolence; but his lot was cast in stormy 
days, when it would have needed a strong hand to hold the 
helm of the state. In private life he was gentle and affec- 
tionate. He was of middle size, and a droop of the left eye- 
lid gave an odd expression to his face. 

The introduction of the linen manufacture by some Flem- 
ings, the use of leaden water-pipes, and of candles instead of 
wooden torches, were among the improvements of this reign. 
A license to dig coal, a mineral, whose abundance in Britain 
has so much advanced our national wealth, was now first 
granted to the people of Newcastle. We may also trace to 
tliis reign our gold coinage. Science was much benefited by 
the researches of Boger Bacon, a monk, whose magnifying 
glasses and magic lanterns gained for him the reputation of 
a wizard. On the Continent, Paulus, a Venetian, is said to 
have invented the mariner's compass, the needle being placedt 
between floating straws. 
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While in the Holy Land, Edward was stabbed with a poi- 
soned da^er, by an Infidel Tradition ascribes his recovery 
to the affection of his^wife, Eleanor of Castile, who sucked 
the poison from the wound. His crusading exploits were 
few and insignificant, and he left Palestine after a stay of 
eighteen months. In Sicily he heard of his fathers death, 
but his homeward journey was delayed by a disturbance in 
Guienne. Here a tournament, between Edward and the 
Count of Chalons, ended in a serious afl5»y, in which the 
English knights were victors. Before passing into England, 
Edward arranged with the Countess of Flanders a quarrel, 
which had long interrupted the trade in English wool, — ^a 
commodity highly prized by the Flemish cloth-merchants. 

The King and Queen were crowned at Westminster two 
years after Henry's death. Alexander of Scotland was pre- 
sent, and received £6 a-day for the expenses of his journey. 
The great aim of Edward's ambition was to conquer Wales 
and Scotland, and thus unite imder his sway the whole 
island. 

Many English princes had tried to subdue Wales, but 
without success. Among the crags and forests of Snowdon 
and Plynlimmon, the mountain race baffled the Norman 
spears and defied pursuit Merlin had prophesied that, when 
money was made round, a prince of Wsdes should be crowned 
in London. The time had come; a brave prince held 
Arthur's throne; and Welsh hopes were high. When 
Edward demanded homage, Llewellyn refused with disdain. 
But it was the pride that goes before a fall For five years 
the English King traversed the land with foreign troox)s, 
skilled in mountain warfare ; Llewellyn held out bravely; 
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stores of the London merchants. The fleet lay at Ports- 
mouth, but the King, when about to embark, was forced to 
turn by a Welsh rebellion ; and, that being crushed, a Scot- 
tish revolt claimed his presence. 

Baliol, called repeatedly to London to answer for his con- 
duct, found his vassalage so irksome that he rose in arms. 
But his feeble resistance was soon subdued: he was de- 
throned, and was after some time allowed to retire to Nor- 
mandy. Edward marched through Scotland to Elgin, 
exacting homage ; and, on his departure, left the Earl of 
Surrey guardian of the land. War soon broke out again ; 
but the story belongs to Scottish history. Its heroes were 
Wallace, and Bruce the grandson of Baliol's rival ; 

1306 a^d it resulted in the independence of Scotland. 
A.D. Three years before this event Edward recovered by 

treaty the province of Guienne, of which he had 
been cheated by the French King. 

The news that Bruce had been crowned at Scone roused 

the old warrior of England, and the last effort of his life 

was to reach Scotland. He lay long at Carlisle 

July 7, on a bed of sickness, and died at Burgh on Sands. 

1307 His last wish was, that his bones should be carried 
A.D. at the head of the army as it marched onward. 

His first wife, Eleanor of Castile, who died in 1290, 
left four sons, of whom the eldest was afterwards Edward 
IL ; his second, Margaret of France, bore him a daughter 
and two sons, Edmund and Thomas. 

Edward possessed many good qualities. He was a brave 
soldier, a sagacious and successful statesman. But cruelty, 
revenge, and excessive ambition seem to have been insepa- 
rable from the character of the early Plantagenets. His 
person was tall and majestic. 

The chief constitutional changes of this reign were, — 
1. That no aid or tax was to be levied by the Sovereign 
without the consent of Parliament ; 2. That the Commons 
began to couple with their grants of money petitions for 
the redress of their grievances, — a practice which gradually 
changed into the power of proposing new laws. 

The Jews, having drunk the cup of suffering to its bitterest 
dregs, were banished from the kingdom in 1290. Gold- 
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BDiiths fr^m Lombardy, who came to take their place as 
money-lenders and bankers, gave a name to Lombard Street, 
which has ever since been the favourite resort of money- 
dealers. Windmills and spectacles, paper from the East, and 
looking-glasses from Venice, were now introduced ; while the 
i^e of coal was forbidden, from the public annoyance caused 
by the smoke. The regalia of Scotland and the ancient 
coronation chair were brought to England by Edward, who 
at the same time destroyed all Scottish records which might 
keep alive the spirit of that nation. The chair, and a stone 
on which, the legend says, Jacob laid his head at Bethel, 
were placed in the Abbey of Westminster, completed by 
Edward in 1285. 
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The bones of Edward L were buried at Westminster. The 
Scottish war was abandoned. So much for the wishes of 
a dead King. Piers Guveston, a Gkmcon, the vicious com- 
panion of young Edward's boyhood, was recalled from exile ; 
and to him was committed the regency of the kingdom, while 
Edward sailed to Boulogne to marry Isabella, the beautiful 
daughter of Philip, Eang of France. The splendour of 
Craveston excited the jealousy of the Barons ; the nicknames 
which he showered on them roused their anger. Twice the 
weak King banished him; twice he was recalled to his 
honours; but the confederate nobles, headed by the Earl of 
Lancaster, seized him at Scarborough Castle, and caused his 
head to be struck off at Blacklow-hill, near War- 
1310 wick. Before the death of the favourite, a Parlia- 
A.D. ment, sitting sword in hand, appointed a council of 
twenty-one peers to manage the King's household 
and to reform the government. These peers were called 
Ordainen, 

Linlithgow, Eoxburgh, Edinburgh, and Perth had been 

taken by Bruce, when, to save Stirling, which was sorely 

beset, Edward marched northward. Bruce, with 

June 24, 30,000 picked men, met and routed the chivalry 

1314 of England on the field of Bannockbum. Five years 

A.D. after, the English King besieged Berwick, ' the 

key of Scotland ;* but again he failed, and a truce 

was made. About the same time Edward Bruce, brother of 

the Scottish King, landed in Ireland, and at Oar- 

1318 rickfergus was crowned King. He held Ulster for 

A.D. two years, when his death in battle at Fagher 

near Dundalk restored the English ascendency. 
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The years 1314 and 1315 were darkened by the miseries 
of famine. Even the royal table was scantily supplied with 
bread The poor fed on roots, horses, and dogs. The brew- 
eries were stopped, to prevent the waste of grain. Plague 
followed the famine. The nobles dismissed crowds of their 
retainers : these had no resource but robbery. Buin, pillage, 
and bloodshed filled the land. 

Edward's newfavouriteswere the Sponsors, son and father ; 
who, acting the same part as Gaveston, met a similar fate. 
It would be useless to detail the story. The elder was gib- 
beted at Bristol ; the younger at Hereford. 

The execution of I^caster, who was beheaded at Ponte- 
fract, had already shown that Gaveston's death rankled in the 
Eling's breast. . But the Lancastrian party stiU survived, and 
new events stirred it to more vigorous life. There was an open 
quarrel between Edward and his Queen. She fled to France ; 
her son followed ; Lord Mortimer, an adherent of Lancaster, 
joined them; and it was not long until the Queen landed on 
the Suffolk coast with a foreign army. The King escaped 
into Wales; but soon surrendering, it was declared 
in Parliament that he reigned no longer, and that Jan. 18, 
his son held the sceptre in his stead. From castle 1327 
to castle the dethroned monarch was removed, until A.D. 
within the walls of Berkeley keep he died by vio- 
lence. Nothing more is Imown than that fearful shrieks 
broke the stillness of one awful night, and on the next 
morning the citizens of Bristol were called to look on the 
distorted face of him who had once been King of England. 
The corpse was privately buried at Gloucester. His children 
were Edward, his successor; John, who died young ; Jane, 
married to David IL of Scotland; and Eleanor. 

Edward was fickle and indolent. His days were spent in 
hunting, his nights in revelry, while the government of his 
kingdom was left to favourites. His figure resembled that 
of his warlike father. 

During this reign earthenware came into use. The inte- 
rest of money was 45 per cent. Bills of exchange were 
introduced, and the first commercial treaty was made be- 
tween En^and and Venice. Other events were the suppres- 
aion of the Templars and the foundation of Dublin Univer- 
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Bity. It was in 1308 that Tell achieved the independenoe 
of Switzerland. 
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The young Edward and the council of regei^cy were but the 
instruments of Isabella and Mortimer, who held all power. 

A Scottish army invaded the northern counties. It was 
difficult to follow their rapid movements, for they were all 
cavalry, carrying no food except a bag of oatmeal at every 
saddle-bow. Edward offered knighthood, with ;£100 a-year 
for life, to him who should discover their route. Thomas 
Rokeby won the prize, and led the English King to the 
Wear, on the opposite bank of which lay the foe. But no 
battle followed. In the dead of the fifth night the Scots 
retreated towards the Border, and a peace was soon made, 
in which Edward, by the advice of Mortimer, acknowledged 
Scotland to be a distinct and independent kingdonL The 
treaty was cemented by the marriage of Jane, the King's 
sister, to the Scottish I^nce, David. 

The odium of this peace ; the execution of the Earl of Kent, 
uncle of the King ; and the growing manhood of Edward, 
now eighteen, overthrew the power of Isabella and her 
favourite. He was seized in Nottingham Castle, and hanged 
upon the elms of Tyburn : she dragged out the remaining 
twenty-seven years of her life in her mansion of Risings, 
where the King paid her a formal visit once a-year. 

The great Bruce was dead, and his son David was yet a 
child. Edward Baliol, making a bold push for the throne, 
which his craven-spirited father had held as a vassal of Eng- 
land, laid siege to Berwick. The Regent moved to _ , 
save a fortress so important, and was met at HaH- « qoq' 
don-hill by the English King, who supported BalioL ^ j^ 
There was fought a battle so disastrous to the Scots, 
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that Baliol gained the crown, and the eastern lowland 
counties south of the Forth were for a time under the sway 
of Edward. 

To unite in his person the crowns of France and of Eng- 
land was the greatest effort of Edward's policy. The three 
sons of Philip IV. had died heirless; and Edward of Eng- 
land and Philip of Yalois were rivals for the vacant throne. 
Edward's mother was a daughter of Philip lY. : Philip was 
the nephew of that monarcL The Salic law, which enacted 
that no female could inherit the throne, stood in Edward's 
way, and Philip was elected. The English King seized all 
the wool and tin in his kingdom, pawned his crown 
1338 aiid his jewels, quartered on his royal shield the 
iuD. golden lilies of France, and sailed to the Continent 
to assert his rights on the battle-field. Two cam- 
134p poigns were indecisive. A naval victory at Sluys, 
A.D. on the Flemish coast, was gained by the English ] 
but they were beaten back from the walls of Tour- 
nay, and a truce for a year was mada Again the war was 
renewed; again it failed. But in the seventh year an Eng- 
lish army entered Guienne. Edward landed in Normandy 
with another, and bent his march towards Calais. He 
passed the Seine and the Somme in the face of French sol- 
diers; and the way to Calais was opened by the victory of 
Orescy. 
The morning of the battle broke with storm and rain, light- 
ning and thunder, — a fitting prelude for a day of 
Aug. 26, blood. It was not until five in the afternoon that the 
1 34 6 cavalry of France, under Count Alengon, with a band 
A.D. of Grenoese cross-bow men, advanced to attack the 
English lines. They were met by clouds of doth-yard 
shafts from bows of English yew, and their ranks wavered. 
Still the shower poured on : horses andmen rolled on the earth, 
and the cavalry retired in confusion. The men-at-arms now 
engaged ; the second lines advanced, — France and England 
were locked in a deadly struggle. Edward, who watched 
the fight from a windmill, felt so sure of victory that he 
refused to send aid to the Prince of Wales, a lad of fifteen, 
who was sorely pressed in the front of the battla 'Nof 
said he ; ' let the boy win lus spurs : Ms shall be the glory 
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of the day.' In vain the French King tried to pierce the 
phalanx of archers who stood between hJTin and his routed 
horsemen; his bravest knights fell fast around him; the 
horse he rode was killed ; — ^there was no hope but in flight 
Eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand 
common soldiers are said to have fallen in the battle and 
the carnage of the next day. John, the blind King of Bohe- 
mia, was among the slain. He was led into the battle by four 
att^dant knights, whose bridles were interlaced with his. 
His crest and motto— three ostrich feathers with the words 
Ich dien, * I serve' — ^have ever since been borne by the 
Prince of Wales. We are told that cannon, of a rude sort 
were first used at Orescy. 

In the same year, but two months later, was fought the 
battle of Nevil's Cross. David of Scotland, having • 
regained his throne, invaded England as the ally of Oct 17. 
France ; but he was defeated and made prisoner by 
Philippa of Hainault, a Queen worthy of her warlike hus- 
band. 

The conqueror at Orescy at once invested Calais. He 
raised no mounds, directed no engines against the city, but 
for twelve months he ground the garrison with the slow tor- 
ture of famine, and thus forced them to open their gates. He 
placed a colony of his own subjects in the city, which, for 
more than two centuries afterwards, was a flourishing mart 
for the exports of England. 

But the strife of men was now hushed before the breath 
of the Destroying Angel; for a terrible sickness called the 
Black Plague, which had swept over Asia and the south of 
Europe, broke out in France and England. The London 
church-yards were soon filled; throughout the country the 
dead cattle lay rotting and poisoning the air ; labour and 
trade stood still ; the lower classes fell by hundreds in the 
day ; the rich shut themselves in their solitary castles ; — ^wail- 
ing and desolation filled every city. Many evils followed 
the pestilence. Nearly all the artisans and labourers had 
perished, for plague is always heaviest on the poor ; those 
who had escaped left the country! The crops were often 
allowed to moulder away for want of money to pay 
the exorbitant wages of the harvestmen, and the price of 
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food rose fourfold. A common feeling ascribed this disaster 
to the long toe-points and curled beards of the men, and to 
the masculine dress assumed by the belles of the day ; and 
laws to curb extravagance in dress were enacted. A set^of 
enthusiasts, too, called Flagellants, came from Hungary, and 
passed through the country, lashing themselves till the blood 
ran down their shoulders, that the plague might be stayed. 
There can be no doubt that the plagues, which from time 
to time visited Eugland, were rendered more virulent and 
lasting by the want of cleanliness in the houses, the streets, 
and the persons of the people. Good ventilation, proper 
sewerage, wholesome food, and the abundant use of water, 
have banished from our shores the terrible plague, which 
still lurks in some dose and filthy cities of the East, and 
have much lessened the violence of those epidemic diseases 
with which God is pleased still to smite the nation. 

Philip of France had died, and his son John ruled. The 
war was renewed in 1355, chiefly under the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince from the colour of 
his armour. The first campaign was occupied in wasting 
the provinces round Bordeaux; the second was signalized by 
the battle of Poictiers. The Prince had pierced too far into 
the centre of France, and on his return found an army, seven 
times as large as his own, between him and Bor- 
Sept. 18, deaux. A brave fiight was his only resource. For- 
1356 tunately for him the battle-ground was among 
• A.D. vineyards, which impeded the French cavalry. As 
at Crescy, the English archers won the day. Pro- 
tected by the hedges, they poured upon the French ranks 
shafts which no armour could resist. The first and second 
divisions of the French fell back ; the 'K'lng on foot led on 
the third, but was beaten to the ground and made prisoner 
with his young son. Father and son were led to England by 
the triumphant Edward. 

There were thus two royal captives in England,— David of 
Scotland, ransomed in 1357, the eleventh year of his impri- 
sonment; and John of France. The latter was 
1360 freed by the treaty of Bretigny, called * The great 
A.D. peace,' by which Edward renounced all claim to 
the French crown, retaining, instead of his ancestral 
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dominions, Poitou, Guienne, and the town of Calais. Three 
millions of golden crowns were to be paid as the ransom of 
John ; but, failing to raise this sum, he returned to his cap- 
tivity, and died at the Savoy, a palace on the Strand, then a 
fashionable country suburb of London. 

The Black Prince ruled in Guienne, but an expedition 
into Spain, in support of Pedro the Cruel, loaded him with 
debt and shattered his health. He was soon obliged to visit 
England, where he wasted and died. He had married his 
cousin Joan of Kent, and left a son named Richard. From the 
time that he left the French shores, the English cause grew 
weak. One by one the provinces won at Crespy and Poio- 
tiers fell from the now enfeebled grasp of Edward, until, of 
his once mighty French possessions, Calais, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne alone were his. His latter days were sad. The 
murmurs of an unruly Parliament and the death of his son 
weighed heavily on his soul : his once proud mind was de- 
graded beneath the rule of Alice Perrers, a woman of wit 
and beauty, but of bad reputation. The tree still stood, but 
its blossoms and its leaves had fallen. He died, a year after 
his son, at Shene, near Richmond, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His famHj was large, but only four of his 
children survived him. The Black Prince, Lionel of Clar- 
ence, John of Lancaster— bom at Ghent, and Edmund of 
York were his most distinguished sons. 

The character of Edward was good. He was brave, wise, 
and merciful ; and we can pardon him if his ambition to wear 
the French crown carried him too far. Under his rule the 
hatred which had long severed Saxon, Norman, and Briton, 
began to disappear ; and from the blended races rose the true 
British nation. Norman knight, Saxon bowman, and Welsh 
lancer fought side by side at Crescy and Poictiers, where a 
common danger and a common glory united them. Then, 
too, the use of Norman-French in the courts of law, in 
the schools, and in the proceedings of Parliament, began 
to die out, and the simple manly English tongue to take 
its place. 

In this reign the Lords and the Commons were distinctly 
defined, aud began to sit in separate chambers. The Com- 
mons occupied St. Stephen's Chapel, were presided over by 
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a Speaker, and held the power of granting supplies ; in re- 
turn for which they gained from the King many beneficial 
laws. A check was given to the great evil oi purveyance^ by 
which the King's officers seized com, cattle, forage, horses, 
carriages, and all necessaries for him and his train, as he 
journeyed. Edward in. extended this system to the seizure 
of the lower orders for soldiers and sailors, and of merchant 
vessels for use in war. This was the origin of the press- 
gang of later days. 

The abolition oi firs^fi'uiU^ a tax by which the Popes re- 
ceived the first year's income from aU clergy obtaining 
new appointments, shook the Papal power in England. To 
this reign are ascribed the institution of the Order of the 
Garter, and the revival in England of the title, ' Duke,' 
the Black Prince being styled Duke of GomwalL The in- 
vention of gunpowder by Schwartz, a monk of Cologne^ and 
the use of fire-arms and cannon, produced a great change in 
the art of war. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

RIOHABD IL— BORDEAUX. 
Eom 1367 ▲J).— Began to reign 1877 AJ).— Dethroned 1900 AJX 



Richard crowned. 
Tiler's rebellion. 
Soottlflh war. 
The Wonderftil Parliament. 



The rise of Lollardism. 
Fall and death of Richard. 
Character. 
Kotea. 



Richard, son of the Black Prince, waa crowned in his 
eleventh year. In honour of the event, London was gay 
with banners and arches : the merchants of Gheapside erected 
in the market-place a fountain running wina During the 
King's minority, the power was vested in twelve councillors, 
his uncles being excluded. 

The first memorable event of the reign was a rising, ex- 
cited by a poll-tax of one shilling on every person above 
fifteen. It burst forth in Essex and Kent ; but spread west- 
ward to Winchester, and northward to Scarborough. The 
leaders were Wat Tiler, and Jack Straw, a priest In this 
insurrection we discover traces of the old hostility of the 
two races, — ^the Saxons and the Normans, — ^though the old 
English cry, ' Down with the Normans !' no longer resounds 
in history. Instead of it, the enmity of the two races appears 
in the form of a struggle between the rich and the poor,— 
the motto of the English peasants being 

* When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Who was then a gentleman ? * 

Swarming in immense numbers to London, they sacked the 
private dwellings, burned the prisons, and slew many of the 
honest Flemish clothiers. Richard met them at Mile-end 
and granted their demands, which were, — 1. That slavery 
should be abolished ; 2. That the rent of land should be 
fourpence an acre ; 3. That aU might have liberty to buy 
and sell in fairs or markets ; 4 That aU past offences should 
be pardoned. The charter was no sooner sealed than the 
riots began a^gain, and several murders were committed. Next 
day the King held a conference in Smithfield with Tiler, who 
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was followed by 20,000 men. The rebel leader, happening 
to lay his hand on his da^er, was stabbed in the throat by 
Walworth, the Lord Mayor, and as he lay on the ground was 
killed by one of the King's esquires. Eichard, regardless of 
the frowns and bended bows of the rebels, galloped up to 
them, crying, ' Tiler was a traitor : I myself will be your 
leader!' This boldness had a great effect on the crowd : 
their numbers melted away, and the rebellion was over. 
But the promise of pardon was recalled, and fifteen hundred 
perished on the gibbet 
France and Scotland in alliance attempted an invasion of 
England, but met with L'ttle success. Eichard, in 
1386 return, penetrated the latter kingdom as far as 
A.D. Aberdeen, reducing to ashes Edinburgh, Dunferm- 
line, Perth, and Dundee. But in 1388 the battle 
of Otterboume, between the Douglases and the Percies, 
ended in the defeat of the EngUsh. This battle, better 
known as Chevy Chase, is celebrated in old English ballads. 
Eichard, young and inexperienced, trusted much to 
favourite ministers. But the jealousy of his uncles often 
interfered with the government ; and ultimately one of them, 
the Duke of Gloucester, was elected head of the 
1388 council The Parliament, called both * wonderful' 
A.D. and ' merciless,' put two of the favourites to 
death, and confiscated the property of the rest. 
Eichard, watching his opportunity, at twenty-two shook 
himself free from the trammels of guardianship, and for 
some years ruled with justice and mercy ; but he had not 
the iron will necessary to cope with the fierce and turbulent 
spirits that surrounded his throne. 

The death of Anne of Bohemia in 1394 led to the King's 
second marriage with Isabella of France, then only eight 
years old. But an event much more important was the rise 
of the Lollards. They were the followers of John Wycliffe, 
who, in the latter years of Edward IIL, began to attack the 
corruptions of the Eomish Church. He translated the 
Bible into English, and by his works sowed the first seeds 
of the Eeformation in this land. Protected by John of 
Ghent, he died in peace ; but the wrath of Eome was begin- 
ning to bum against his disciples. The name Lollards 
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(from old German loUen or hdlen, 'to sing') arose from their 
practioe of singing hymns. 

The removal of Gloucester, who was murdered mysteri- 
ously in the prison of Calais ; the repeal of all acts passed 
by die ' wonderful Parliament/ and the grant of a life tax 
on wool, made Eichard in his last year an absolute King. 
But his fall was at hand. A quarrel arising between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Hereford, son of John of 
Ghent, the King banished both, Norfolk for life, Hereford 
for ten years. Norfolk never returned, but Hereford came, 
as he said, to demand the estates of his dead father, which 
Bichard had seized. He landed at Bavenspur in Yorkshire 
with only twenty followers; but, when he reached London, 
60,000 men marched under his banner. Bichard, who waa in 
Ireland, was delayed for three weeks by bad weathw ; and, 
when he arrived at Milford-haven, he found that the crown 
had fallen frx>m his head. At Flint he became the prisoner 
of Hereford, and was led with mock respect to Lon- 
don. The two Houses met in Westminster Hall, Sept 30, 
where stood the empty throne covered with cloth 1399 
of gold. Solemnly Bichard was deposed, and the A.D. 
same shouts which greeted his downfall hailed 
Hereford as King Henry lY. of England. Before the second 
month of 1400, the dethroned King had died in the dun- 
geons of Pontefract, either by starvation or by the axe 
of an assassin. A legend of Scottish history says that 
Bichard fled to Scotland, lived long on the royal bounty, 
and died at Stirling. He left no heir. 

The second Bichard and the second Edward were much 
alike in their character, their policy, and their mysterious 
fate. Bichard's ruling passion was the love of display. His 
dress was stiff with gold and gems; his attendants num- 
bered ten thousand. His last two years betrayed a spirit of 
reckless revenge and a thirst for absolute power, which cost 
him hifl life. He was handsome, but feminina His manner 
was abrupt ; his speech, impeded. 

In this reign bills of exchange were first used ; the Order 
of the Bath was instituted; and Windsor Castle was com- 
pleted, the workmen being obliged, by the odious system of 
purveyance, to give their services for nothing. Peers were 

H 
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now first created by letters patent ; and, for the first time, at 
the King's coronation a knight cast down his glore, daring 
any one to dispute the monarch's daim. This chivalrouB 
ceremony, which then had meaning, still lingers, and is duly 
performed by the royal champion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BOOIIAND AND IBELAin> DUKINa THE FIBST SEYEN 
PLANTAOENET REIGNS. 

From 1163 to 1370.— 317 yean.-^ Soottish SovereigiiB. 

XALCOLH IV. (grandson of David L), began to rule 1153 

WILLIAM L (brother), 1166 

ALEXANDEK XL (son), 1214 

ALEXANDEB m. (son), 12349 

XABGABET (grand-daugbter) lj»6 

JOHN BALIOL (descendant of David I.), 1202 

SIS WILLIAM WALLACE (anardian). 

BOBEST BRUCE (descendant of David I.), 1306 

DAVID n. (son), 1329 to 1370 



Ceasioii of northern oountlML 
William tlxe Lion. 
Dispnted sacceaalon. 
WlUiam Wallace. 
Hia betrayal and death. 



Bannockbnm. 
Nevil's Groaa. 
ConAuion in Ireland. 
Edward Bmcei 
The Anglo-Iiiab. 



Malcolm IY., grandson of David I., succeeded. His father 
was that Prince Henry who so narrowly escaped from the 
field of Northallerton. This King was called the Maiden, 
either from his girlish features or his timid nature. Influ- 
enced by Henry II., he yielded to England all right over 
Northumberland and Giunberland. He died at Jedburgh, 
1165 A,D. 

William I., Malcolm's brother, then ascended the throne. 
He received the name of Lion, perhaps because he was the 
first to assume the lion rampant on the royal shield of Scot- 
land. While attempting to recover the lost territories of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, he was made prisoner 
at Alnwick by English troops. To obtain his freedom, he 
took an oath of allegiance to Henry IL, and agreed to hold 
Scotland as a fief of the English crown. This claim to the 
lordship of Scotland was sold for 10,000 merks by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. William I. died in 1214, having reigned 
forty-nine years. His was the longest reign in Scottish 
history. 

Alexander II., son of William, was the next King. He 
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was chiefly oocapied in quelliiig insurrections among the 
Danes of Caithness, the Highland Celts, and the wild Scots 
of Gralloway. 

Alexander IH succeeded his father. He was then a child 
of eight; and at that tender age was married at York to 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III of England. The leading 
event of his reign was his successful resistance of a great 
Norwegian invasion. The Norsemen, under Haco their 
Ejng, conquered Bute and' Arran, and landed on the shore 
at Largs ; but, a great storm having shattered their fleet, 
they were driven by the Scots into the sea. Haco reached 
the Orkneys only to die of grief By this victory the Western 
Isles were united to the Scottish crown. Some time after, 
Margaret^ daughter of Alexander, was married to Eric, King 
of Norway. Alexander IIL was the Alfred of Scotland. By 
limiting the number of their retainers, he repressed the power 
of his nobles ; and, to secure the pure admhustration of jus- 
tice, he divided his kingdom into four districts, through 
which he passed every year. In the prime of life, while rid- 
ing along the shore on a dark night, he fell over a rock near 
Kinghom, and was taken up dead. This happened in 1286. 

The succession now rested in Margaret — daughter of Eric, 
King of Norway, and the Scottish Princess, Margaret 
Edward L, who had lately revived the claim of his ancestor 
Henry IL to the lordship of Scotland, proposed a marriage 
between his son, afterwards Edward IL, and the Maiden of 
Norway, as young Margaret was called; but, in 1290, she 
died at Orkney, on her way to Scotland, aged only eight 

Then began that struggle for the crown which laid Scot- 
land for many years under the English yoke. Bobert Bruce 
and John Baliol were the rivals, and both traced descent 
from William the Lion. Bruce was the son of Isabella, 
second daughter of David, Earl of Himtingdon, brother to 
William the Lion. Baliol was grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the same noble. Edward L decided in &vour of 
Baliol, who was placed on the throne as a vassal of England. 
But so many indignities were heaped on the vassal King by 
his lord paramount, that the timid man was goaded to revolt 
Edward wished for nothing more. He dethroned Baliol and . 
ravaged Scotland from south to north. The Earl of Surrey 
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was appointed Guardian; Hugh de Gressingham, Treasurer; 
and William Grmesby, Justiciary of the kingless land. 

But a deliverer was at hand. For eight years (1297 to 
1305) Sir William Wallace nobly maintained the cause of 
Scotland. He was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace 
of Ellerslie, near Paisley. Having slain a young English- 
man, who insulted him at Dundee, this giant in size and 
courage betook himself to the woods. Here a band of 
his countrymen gathered round him, and he b^gan, with 
great success, to storm the castles held by English garrisons. 
Surrey and Gressingham moved with a large force to crush 
the daring Scot Wallace took post near Stirling, where a 
narrow wooden bridge spanned the FortL His troops lined 
the north bank of the river ; but the rising grounds concealed 
their full number. When Surrey saw the bridge, he halted ; 
but at length, overcome by the jeers of Wallace and the 
reproaches of Gressingham, he gave the order to 
cross. When half the English army had crossed the 1297 
bridge, Wallace charged their scattered ranks, and A.D. 
a complete victory rewarded his generalship. In a 
few months not a Scottish fortress was in the hands of the 
English. 

Edward, hurrying from Flanders, raised a force exceeding 
100,000 men, and marched to Scotland. He found the 
southern counties all laid waste, and was about to lead his 
starving forces back over the Border, when, by the treachery 
of two Scottish lords, he heard that Wallace lay in 
Falkirk Wood. Here the armies met, and the 1298 
English archers won the day. For some years a.d. 
longer Wallace held out among the mountains of 
his native land ; but in 1305, basely betrayed by a £Edse friend. 
Sir John Menteith, he was sent in irons to London, where 
he was hanged, beheaded, and quartered 

And now arose the second bright star in Scotland's his- 
tory. Eobert Bruce, Earl of Carrick and grandson of that 
Bruce who had contended with Baliol, claimed the crown. 
His rival was the Red Gomyn of Badenoch. They met and 
quarrelled in the chapel of the Minorite Friars, at Dumfries, 
where Bruce stabbed Oomyn. This crime iiyured the cause 
of Bruce; but afber some time he was crowned at Scone 
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(1306). The death of Edward I. saved Scotland's fireedom. 
The war lingered for seven years, without any decisive suo- 
cess,— Brace still holding the crown. 

But Edward IL resolved to crush the Scottish monarchy 
at a blow. With 100,000 men he crossed the Border. Brace 
could muster only 30,000 troops. The armies met at Ban- 
nockbura, near Stirling. On the evening before the great 
day. Brace, mounted on a small pony, and armed only with 
a battle-axe, slew an English knight, Henry de Bohun, who 
attacked him in front of the lines. Before the battle began, 
the Scots knelt to pray. On thundered the English 
June 24, cavalry, sure of victory ; but they soon retreated in 
1314 wild dismay, for the ground was fiill of pits, armed 
A.©, with sharp stakes and covered with sods. Then 
potlred in a close and deadly flight of arrows from 
50,000 English bows. No instant was to be lost, for the Scots 
were falling fast Bruce, with his light cavaliy, drove the 
archers back ; and, with a rapid charge of the men of Argyle 
and the Isles, shook the English ranks. Just then, a body of 
20,000 men rushed down from the hill close by. To the fear- 
ful eyes of the English, this was a new Scottish army ; but it 
was only a band of camp-followers, eager to seiae the plunder 
of the vanquished host. The English were in headlong rout, 
and the victory of Brace was decisive. On that day Ban- 
nockburn became one of Scotland's proudest names. 

Two more feeble attempts of Edward IL to regain his foot- 
ing in Scotland, — ^two more invasions of England by the Scots, 
— and we find the independence of Scotland and the rights of 
her King acknowledged by an English Parliament, held at 
York in 132a One year later. King Robert Brace died, 
leaving a solemn charge with Lord Douglas to bury his heart 
in Jerasalem. Douglas, faithful to his promise, sailed for 
the Holy Land; but on the Spanish plains he died in battle 
with the Moors. When he saw that death was certain, he 
flung the silver casket, enclosing the heart of Bruce, far into 
the Moorish ranks, and cried, ' Forward, gallant heart, as 
thou wert wont ; Douglas will follow thee or die !' He was 
found dead, with the casket clasped to his breast The 
heart of Brace was carried back to Scotland, and buried in 
Melrose Abbe^. 
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David II. was only six years old when his father died His 
minority was spent chiefly in France. Randolph and Murray 
held the regency in succession. The leading event of the 
minority was an attempt of the English King to seat 
Edward Baliol on the Scottish throne. This injury long 
rankled in the heart of David ; and, when Edward was in 
France in 1346, he led an army into England But he was 
defeated at Nevil's Cross, near Durham, and made prisoner. 
He obtained his freedom after a captivity of eleven years. 
But Scotland had little reason to rejoice at his release, for 
he was the unworthy son of a great sire. His vicious in- 
dulgences, and his quarrels with aU around his throne, 
filled up the measure of a reign unmarked by any good 
event 

IRELAND. 

The Danish invasions lefl traces upon Ireland which were 
felt for centuries. The land, so famous for beauty and fer- 
tility that it has been called the Emerald Isle, was reduced 
to a state of confusion resembling the condition of England 
under the Saxon Heptarchy. Descendants of the Danes, 
who had settled on the coasts, received the name of Ostmen, 
or Eastmen. These gradually blended with the general 
population. Above the host of petty chiefs six Kings seem 
to have been distinguished They ruled over Ulster, Lein- 
Bter,Oo8Liiaught, North Munster, South Munster, andMeath. 
Occasionally there was a slight union, but war was the 
general rule. Such was Ireland in 1172, when its conquest 
was begun. 

The government of Ireland under the Plantagenets was 
marked with cruelty and spoliation of the worst kind Ee- 
bellions were frequent. The south-eastern part of the 
island, where the English settlers lived, was called the 
English Pale. The Barons within this Pale held the first 
Irish Parliament in 1295. 

A striking episode in Irish history is the attempt of Ed- 
ward Bruce to make himself King of the island Aided by 
his brother Robert, he crossed to Ulster with 6000 men. 
lie was crowned at Carrickfergus, and held the northern 
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provincd for two yearsL Bat in 1318 he was killed in battle 
with the English at Fagher, near Dundalk. 

The, English in Ireland split into two hostile factions 
about the reign of Edward ILL The descendants of the 
first invaders looked with contempt on the colonists of a 
later date. Many of the former had intermingled with the 
native Oelts, adopting their dress, language, and law& 
The 'feeling in England was so strong against these Anglo- 
Irish| that imprisonment and heavy fines were denounced 
by law against any Englishman who wore an Irish dress, or 
even learned the Irish language, while it was declared high 
treason to submit to the Brehon laws of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SOCIAL OONDinOir OF THE PEOPLE TTNDSB THE 
PLAmDAGENBTS PBOPEB. 



Hooaes and ftirnitara 
Merdumta, aoldien, labonren. 



Sporti. 

Edaeatton. 

Luigoaga 

The Feudal System was in its prime when Ooeur de Lion 
reigned: its decay may be dated from the time that the 
Commons fiist sat in Parliament : the Wars of the Boses 
laid its crumbling frame-work in ruins. 

Gradually the higher classes rose in social standing. The 
use of spices in cookery gave new relish to their food : glass 
windows, earthen vessels, coal fires, and candle-light, added 
to the comfort of their homes. The use of tiles instead of 
thatch improved their dwellings. The style of architecture 
belonging to this period has been called the decorated 
Qothic. Pointed arches and profuse ornament are the dis- 
tinctive features of the style. But furniture was still scanty. 
A decent farm-house could boast of little more than one or 
two beds, a few seats, a set of fire-irons, a brass pot, with a 
dish and a cup of the same metaL 

The leading merchants dealt in wooL Even the Kings 
did not disdain to trade in fleeces. The Conqueror at Crespy, 
one of the bravest and best of them, was called, in derision, 
1^ his French rival, 'The royal wool-merchant.' The army 
was composed of four classes : 1. The men-at-arms, com- 
prising knights, esquires, and their followers. These were 
heavy cavalry. 2. The hoblers, who were light cavalry, 
mounted on inferior horses, and were chiefly engaged in the 
Scottish wars. 3. The archers, whose skill gained some of 
the greatest victories of the period Their bows were of 
two kinds,— long-bows to discharge shafts, and cross-bows 
for bolts or quarrels. 4. The footmen, armed with spears, 
and wearing skull-caps, quilted coats, and iron gloves. Some 
idea of the value of money in these days may be gathered 
from the rate of wages. Haymakers got a penny a-day ; la- 
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bonrers, threehalfpence ; carpenters, twopence ; and masons, 
threepence. None were allowed to work out of their own 
neighbourhood, except the men of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, and those &om the marches of Scotland and 
Wales, who helped to reap the English harvest. Agricul- 
ture was a favourite employment of the clergy : we read of 
even Becket and his monks tossing hay, and binding sheaves 
in the fields. Many of the improvements of the time in gar- 
dening were owing to the monks. 

The dress of Edward of Windsor's court may be taken 
as a specimen of the fashion prevailing during the period. 
The exquisites wore a coat, half blue, half white, with deep 
sleeves ; trousers reaching scarcely to the knee; stockings of 
different colours; and shoes with toes so long that they 
were fastened by golden chains to the girdle. Their beards 
were long and curled; their hair was tied in a tail behind ; 
while a close hood of fiilk, embroidered with strange figures 
of animals and buttoned under the chin, enclosed the head. 
The most striking part of the ladies' dress at this time was 
a towering head-dress like a mitre, some two feet high, from 
which floated a whole rainbow of gay ribbons. Their trains 
were long ; their tunics of many colours. They wore two 
daggers in a golden belt, and rode to the tournament and the 
forest on steeds of fiery spirit. Anne of Bohemia, the Queen 
of Richard II., introduced the use of the side-saddle. 

The tournament was still the first of sports : but there 
were also tilting at the ring, when knights strove at full 
horse-speed to carry off on the point of a levelled lance a 
suspended ring; and tilting at a wooden figure, called a 
Quintain, which, swinging on a pivot, bore with out- 
stretched arm a wooden sword. He who struck fairly in 
the centre was untouched ; but if the lance struck too much 
on one side, the awkward tilter caught a sound blow from 
the wooden sword as he rode past the whirling image. 
Horse-racing and bull-baiting were sports in which high 
and low took equal interest : but the great pastime of the 
lower classes was archery, which they were bound by royal 
proclamation to practise on Sundays and holidays after 
Divine service ; upon which occasions other sports, such aa 
quoits, cock-fighting, foot-baU, hand-ball, were forbidden. 
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In an age when ' might was the only right/ and the 
qualities most prized were personal strength and skill in 
arms, it is not strange that education, according to our 
notions of it, was neglected. War and woodcraft were aU 
the great cared to know. They neither read nor wrote; or, 
if they did read, it was, as has been humorously said, by 
spelling aU the small words and skipping all the large ones. 
The clergy alone were learned; but their knowledge was 
confined within a narrow circle. Theology was their favour- 
ite study ; but glimmerings of other sciences began to appear 
in the cloisters. They represented all the peaceful profes- 
sions. They were the lawyers, the physicians, and the 
teachers of the day. Every monastery had its scriptorium, 
or writing-room, where manuscripts, of which every page 
was bordered with a beautiful design in gold and bright 
colours, were copied by the patient monks. The books thus 
produced were very costly, as much as £40 being paid for a 
copy of the Bible. 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue, modified by the changes of the 
Conquest, became Semi-Saxon, a form which lasted till the 
time of Henry III. From Henry IIL to Edward IIL was 
the Period of Old EnglisL The great law which governs 
all such transitions of an old form of speech into a newer 
one, is, — * As the language advances, its grammatical termi- 
nations drop off, and their place is supplied by auxiliary 
words.' As the language grows with the nation, with the 
nation also it gradually changes. Their history is insepa- 
rable It was not until the time of Edward III. that England 
began to recover from the shock of the Norman Conquest. 
Then the English mind awoke from the lethargy of bondage, 
and our literature had its birth. English prose and English 
poetry alike sprang to life. Inspired by Italian song, Geof- 
frey Chaucer wrote his * Canterbury Tales ;' about the same 
time appeared the works of John Wycliffe, who, as Chaucer 
is called the father of English verse, may justly be styled 
the father of English prose. These writers inaugurated the 
Period of Middle English, which lasted till the reign of 
Elizabeth began. 
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LBADINO AUTHOBS 07 THB PERIOD— {1164-1399). 

8XKI-SAX0N. 

LATAMOVi A prieetofArelejBegis in Worcester- 

shiro— wrote a rhyming Chronide 
of Britain aboat 1200. 

OLD ENGLISH. 

BOBEBT 07 QLOTTCEBTEB,...(1280-1285)— wrote a rhyming Historj 

of Bngland. 

BOBEBT HAinffniG, Of Bmnne or Boiime--chronicler. 

BASTOKi A Cannelite monk — ^poet— bronght by 

Edward XL to SooUaod to celebrate 
his Tictoriea— taken by the Scots, 
and made to sing tlie yiotory of Ban- 
noekbnm. 

MEDDLE EEGLISH. 

JOHK 60WEB, (182(V-1402>— wrote moral poetry. 

GEOFFBET CEATTCEB, (1828-1400)— first great English poet 

— ^lived at the coorts of Edward III. 
and Richard II. — chief work, ' The 
Canterbury Tales.' 

JOHH XAKBEVILLE, (1801-1872)— wrote TraveU in the East 

in Englikh, French, and Latin. 

JOHH WTGLIFFE, Died 1884-« native of Yorkshire— 

—Professor of Divinity, Baliol Col- 
1^, Oxford— translator of Bible— 
earHest English Beformer. 

JOHK BABBOXTB, Archdeacon of Aberdeen— wrote abont 

1871 a rhyming Chronicle of Robert 
Bruce. 
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Bedketmuxd0red9...117O..^en. IL 
Interdict...... .1208-1214.. John. 

Baliol E:ing of Scot- 

ia nO| ....■.•.•..». .....i^sVnk.ajsii. X. 

Bobert Bmee 

GTOwnedf ••••••1806*.* — 
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Goondlof dareii- 

cu)n9......«*M.....w...xxQv*..AJwO« xa. 

Kagna Chartar~—1215.. John. 
Kad Parliamentr*1258...Hen.IIL 
House of Oonunons 

ibunded,...........«136ft... — 

Ordainen)..»..M.M..1810..JBd. II* 
Wottdeiftil Parlia- 
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WABS, BATTLBS^ TRBATIBS. 
A.D. 

TUxd Crusade 1190-02...BiclL. I. 
Battle of 2oiiTi2ie8l214... Jolm. 

— Ijixiooltt....-...1217..2en.III. 

— Evesham ..^..1265... — 

— Baimockbiinil314..3d. n. 

— Ha]idoii-]ii]L1338..JBd. IIL 
Frendi war begins 1338... — 
Battle of Cres<gr....l340... » 

— B^evil's Cross — .- — 
*• Poictiers>M...Ml356.M — 

l^reatjofBretigiiylsao... — 
Tiler's rebellioiuJL381.. JUcL XL 
Battle of Otter- 
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ADi 

Irela]LdcQnqiifired.ll72..Jteii. XL 
Wales conquered.. J.282..JBcL L 
Calais taken.....«.«JL847. JBd. IIL 
Poltou and Gni- 

enne acqiiired...»1360... — 
These pnrrinces 

lost >» nwM i»*— «....> X87ft— ^* 
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The representative of tlie House of Lancaster now sat on 
the throne. He detained in dose custody the young Ed- 
mund. Earl of March, who, being descended from an elder 
branch of the royal Plantagenets, was, according to our law 
of inheritance, King by right It was not, however, until a 
later period that the law of primogeniture became the lead- 
ing principle of succession to the English throne. 

A successful Scottish war was the first great undertaking 
of the new EJng. The old hostility of the Border 
Lords, Douglas and Percy, flamed out anew. On 1402 
Nesbit Moor and at Homildon Hill the Scots a«d. 
suffered severe defeats. 

Several insurrections shook the power of Henry. There 
was a common report that Richard was living and in Scot- 
land. The Earl of March, too, lived ; and the King's title 
wiw defective. Upon grounds like these, plots were built up ; 
but none succeeded. 

Throughout the entire reign a Welshman named Owen 
Glendower maintained his independence among the hills. 
He had been educated in the law-schools of London, and 
had served as an esquire at the court of Richard H \ but 
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on bis letam to Wales^ where his Bupmoir Iftaming gsuned 
for him the reputation of a wizard, a part of his estate was 
seized by Lord Gnqr of Bothyn, a near fiiend of the King; 
and bis anger drove him to revolt, 

But Henry's greatest enemies were the Perdea^ &ther and 
son. The &ther was Earl of Northomberland ; the son, firom 
his dashing and fiery spirit, was named Hotqpnr. It is un- 
certain why they drew the sword against the monarch whom 
th^ had hdi)ed to place on the throne. Ftohaps the caose 
may be f onnd in Henry's refusal to ransom firom the Welsh 
Sir Edmnnd Mortimer, a Irinsman of Hotspur. Glendower 
and the Scots joined the Percies. The King met 
1403 them at Shre^bory. The battle was long and 
A.B. bloody, but was decided in fiiYonr of Henry by the 
death of Hotspur. Northumberland, who had been 
detained firom the field by illness, submitted at once, and 
was pardoned; but, revolting again, he led a wandering 
life for many years in Scotland and Wales, and was at last 
slain near Tadcaster in Yorkshire. 

With France a dispute arose about the jewels and the 
dowry of the widowed Isabella ; which, according to agree- 
ment, should have been returned on her husband's death. 
The English King met the demand by a counter-claim for 
the ransom of John, who was captured at Poictiers. For 
some time there was no open declaration of war; but the 
French nobles were allowed to hurl insulting challenges at 
Henry, and even to ravage his coasts in their privateers. 
Two events, however, gave Henry the ascendency in Scot- 
land and in France. James, the eldest surviving son of the 
Scottish King, when on bis way to the schools of France, 
was driven by a storm on the English coast, and captured, 
and was imprisoned at Pevensey. The murder of the Duke 
of Orleans kindled in France a dvil war between the ad- 
herents of the houses of Orleans and Burgundy, called re- 
spectively the Armagnacs and Bourguignons. Henry, becom- 
ing in turn the ally of each, regained the sovereignty of 
Aquitaine, Poitou, and Angouleme. 

Henry's declining years were vexed by the vicious con- 
duct of his eldest son; who, however, sometimes showed 
gleams of a better nature. Once, when Chief-Justice Gras- 
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ouigne had sentenced to impnBonment a riotous oompanion 
of the Prinoe, the royal youth drew his sword on the judge ; 
who, nothing daunted, sent him too to the Bang's Bench; 
thus vindicating the power of the laws ey^i over the royal 
lina The Prince submitted with a good grace, and bore no 
malice against Gascoigne, whom he afterwards treated with 
much kindness. Again : hearing that some unguarded words 
had excited a suspicion that he aimed at the crown, he en- 
tered his £Ekther*s closet, and, casting himself at the royal 
feet, held out a dagger, demanding death rather than dis- 
grace. 

Fits of epilepey wore out the strength of Henry at a com- 
paratively early ag& The laat seized him at Westminster, 
and he was buried at Canterbury. He was married twice : 
first to Mary Bohun, daughter of the Earl of Hereford; 
then to Jane of Navarre. Jane had no children ; Mary's 
were Henry — afterwards King, Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
John Duke of Bedford, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
Blanche, and Fhilippa. 

Heniy lY. was daring, watchful, active. He well under- 
stood the temper of the nation and the Parliament Some 
idea of his difficult position may be gathered from the fact, 
that in the first Parliament of his reign forty gauntlets of 
defiance were cast on the fioor, while * liar ' and * traitor * 
were common words of debate. He was of middle size, and 
in his last years his face was disfigured by an eruption, which 
the superstition of the time ascribed to the judgment of 
Heaven for the execution of Scroop, Archbishop of York, 
an adherent of the rebel Percies. 

Step by step the Commons extended their power. They 
confirmed the privilege by which they and their servants 
were free from arrest or imprisonment. They secured the 
right of presenting their petitions by word of mouth, instead 
of writing them. The addresses fh)m the Speaker's chair 
took a bolder tone. They established their claim to vote 
supplies of money, to determine the particular object of the 
sums voted, and to inquire into the expenditure. 

During this reign occurred the first execution for religious 
opinions. The victim was the Rev. William Sautre, Chap- 
lain of Si Oswith's in London. Holding with unshaken 
I 
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faith the opinions of Wycliffe, he was accused of here^, and 
burned in public, a«d. 1401. 

The earliest mention of cannon in England occurs in the 
narratiye of the siege of Berwick by Henry in 1405 ; in which 
we are told that a shot from a great gun shattered one of 
the towers so much that the gates were thrown open by the 
alarmed garrison. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 
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The riotous Prince Hal was suddenly transformed into the 
brave mid spirited King Henry Y. His earliest act was to 
discard Ms old companions, and to call arotmd him the 
wisest of the land, conspicuous among whom was Sir William 
Gasooigna He set free the Earl of March. He restored 
the Percy estates to the exiled son of Hotspur. 

Early in his reign the sect of the Lollards, by their 
efforts for religious reform, drew upon themselves the 
royal anger. Chief among them was Sir John Oldcastle, 
or the Lord of Cobham. He had been one of the Prince's 
former intimates, and some have considered him the ori- 
ginal of Shakspere*B Falstaff; but repenting of his follies, 
he amended his life, and made his castle of Cowling 
the central mission-station of Lollardism. Hence he was 
borne to the dungeons of the Tower by the soldiers of 
Heniy; who, seeking to please the clergy, proclaimed the 
heresy, as it was called, a crime of the blackest dya Escap- 
ing, he called his followers together in St. Giles' Fields ; but 
the vigilance of the King, who burst upon their meeting at 
the dead of night, scattered the Lollards. The leader fled, 
but many of those who were taken were doomed to death ; 
and, three years afterwards, Oldcastle, who had left his hid- 
ing-place to join the invading Scots, was burned as a felon 
and a heretic 

The title *King of Prance' was claimed until lately by 
our monarchs ; but Henry of Monmouth was the only. 
English sovereign who really deserved the name. Taking 
advantage of the civil war which still convulsed France, he 
revived the claim of Edward III, and demanded that the 
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treaty of Bretigny should be fulfilled. For answer there 
came a load of tennis-baUs, — a gentle hint from the Dauphin 
that the English King was fitter for such sports than for 
war. Stung by the insult, Heniy prepared for battla The 
Duke of Bedford was appointed Regent ; the royal jewels 
were pawned; loans were exacted; and the Barons were called 
to arms. But delay arose from the discovery of a plot in 
favour of the Earl of March. The Bang's nearest friends. 
Lord Scroop, who shared his bed, and his cousin Richard of 
Cambridge, suffered death for the treason. 

A fleet now bore Henry with 30,000 soldiers from South' 
ampton to. the mouth of the Seine. He took Harfieur, a 
strong fortress on the right bank of the river, in five weeks ; 
and then, with an army reduced to one-half its former num- 
ber by wounds and sickness^ he formed the daring resolve of 
reaching Calais by the same route as that by which the 
troops of Edward IIL had marched to victory. He found 
the bridges of the Somme broken down, and the fords de- 
fended by lines of sharp stakes ; but, after a delay of some 
days an unguarded point was discovered high up the stream. 
Crossing rapidly, he moved straight upon Calais, while the 
Constable of France awaited his approach before the village 
of Agincourt It was a dark and rainy night, when the 
wearied English saw before them the red light of the French 
watch-fires. 

One hundred thousand French lay there. The odds were 

seven to one. But Crescy was not far distant, 

Oct. 26, and the memory of former gloiy stirred in every 

1416 Etaglish heart The invincible archers led the 

A«D. way in the early morning. With a cheer they 

rushed on, bearing with their usual weapons long 

sharp stakes. These they fixed obliquely before them, so 

that a wall of wooden pikes met the French charge ; and, 

thus protected, they poured in their dose and deadly arrows. 

Then slinging their bows behind them, they burst with the 

men-at-arms upon the breaking ranks; and the first, the 

second, and the third divisions gave way in succession. 

Henry fought in the thickest of the battle ; and, though mace 

and sabre were levelled at his life more than once, he e8cai)ed 

unhurt The confusion, caused by the tactics of the English 
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King, who had seeretly sent a body of troops to set fire 
to the houses of Agincourt in the French rear, completed 
the rout. The Constable, the flower of the French nobility, 
and eight thousand knights and esquires, fell on this fatal 
day : the victors lost only sixteen hundred men. Without 
following up this terrible blow, Henry crossed to Dover. 
No welcome seemed too warm for him. The people rushed 
into the sea to meet his ship ; his journey to London was 
through shouting crowds and beneath waving bannera The 
Parliament, unasked, voted him large sums, and granted to 
him for life a tax on wool and leather. 

The war waa renewed in 1417. Slowly but surely the 
King of England extended his conquests, until the 
fall of Bouen, after a siege of six months^ laid Nor- 1419 
mandy at his feet His path to the French throne a«d. 
was opened up by an unforeseen occurrence. The 
Duke of Burgundy was foully murdered ; and his faction, 
thirsting for revenge, threw their whole weight on Henry's 
side. He was thus enabled to dictate terms of 
peace to the French monarch, and the treaty of 1420 
Troyes was framed Its leading conditions were a.d. 
three . — ^1. That Henry should receive in marriage 
the French princess Catherine; 2. That he should be Begent 
during the life of the imbecile Charles ; 3. That he should 
succeed to the French throne on the death of that prince. 

A short visit to England with his bride was suddenly 
clouded by sad news, which recalled him to France. The 
Dauphin, re-enforced by a large body of Scots, routed the 
EngUah troops at Beaig^, and slew the Duke of Clarence, 
Henry's brother. In hopes that the Scots would not fight 
against their own King, the English sovereign led into battle 
the captive James. The hope was vain ; but, ever invincible, 
Henry drove his foe into Bourges, and paralyzed all hostile 
efforts by the capture of Meaux, a stronghold near Paris. 

He had now climbed the highest steeps of his ambition. 
He was master of Northern France to the banks of the 
Loire ; no leaf had fallen from the laurels won at Agincourt 
and Bouen ; a son had been lately bom to inherit his hon- 
ours and his name ; when Paris was gay at Whitsuntide, 
the splendour of the Louvre, where the Begent held his 
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court, far outshone the petty pomp of the real King. But 
in the very noon of his glory he died. His disease has been 
variously named ; one thing is sure, that the debaucheries 
of his early life sowed the seeds of his early death. In 
gorgeous state his remains were borne to England, and were 
there laid in the vaults of Westminster. He left one son, 
afterwards Henry VL His widow, Catherine, married Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of Wales ; and thus was founded the 
line of royal Tudors. 

Henry was a warrior and a statesman. His arrogance 
often wounded, but his even justice atoned with his people 
for many feults. He was the darling of the soldiers whom 
he led so often to victory. In figure he was tall and slight 

The Commons gained during this reign an important 
point,— that no law should have force unless it had received 
their assent At no time were supplies of money more 
freely given ; for the Eling had so dazzled his people by 
* the lustre of his victories that they never denied his requests. 
Taxes were granted for life, and on the security of these 
he was allowed to raise heavy loans. The yearly revenue 
was nearly £56,000, but the expenditure oft;en passed that 
sum. Calais alone is said to have cost close upon £20,000 
a-year. The foundation of the British navy may be ascribed 
to this reign ; for Henry caused a ship of considerable size 
to be built for him at Bayonne. The fleets already spoken 
of were either merchant vessels or ships hired from foreign 
statea Richard Whittington, a merchant of London, was 
during this reign three times Lord Mayor. He made a 
great fortune by the voyages of a ship called the Co^,— a 
name which has given rise to the well-known nursery tale. 
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Thb successor to the throne was an infant nine months old. 
A council of twenty managed the affairs of the kingdom. 
The Duke of Bedford was made Regent of France, while 
Humphrey of Gloucester bore the title, " Protector of the 
Realm of England." 

After the death of the French Bang, which followed close 
upon that of Henry V., the Dauphin assumed the title, 
Charles "VTI. The Loire now separated the English pro- 
vinces from the French. Bedford nobly maintained the hon- 
our of England in the battles of Orevant (1423), and Ver- 
neuil (1424). But Gloucester, having married Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, claimed a large part of the Netherlands as her in- 
heritance. The Duke of Brabant, also claiming to be the 
husband of this princess, opposed the demand of Glouces- 
ter, and was supported by his cousin, the great Duke of 
Burgundy, who thus became estranged from the English 
alliance. At home, too, Gloucester quarrelled with Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, a haughty and powerful prelata So 
Bedford's hands grew weak. 

In 1428 it was resolved in council, contrary, we are told, 
to the will of the Regent, that the English army should 
cross the Loire, and ravage the provinces which owned the 
sway of Charles. As a preparatory step, Orleans was be- 
sieged. While the English troops lay before the walls, a 
skirmish took place which has received a strange name, — 
* The battle of herrings.' At Roverai an English knight 
beat back a body of French cavalry, who attacked him as 
he was escorting a train of provision-cars to the camp of the 
besiegers. Salted herrings formed a large part of the stores, 
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and hence arose tlie name. This success, and the enei^ 
-with which the English carried on the siege, dispirited the 
French, who now looked upon Orleans as lost 
But suddenly there came a change. Joan of Arc, the ser- 
vant in a village inn, sought the presence of the 
1429 French King, and there proclaimed that she had a 
A.D. mission from Heaven to drive the English from 
Orleans and to lead Charles to Rheims. Either 
believing her story or desirous to work upon the superstition 
of his soldiers, the monarch paid her every honour. Clad in 
armour, she rode on a grey steed to the rescue of Orleans. 
She entered the city; stormed the fortress before the gate; 
and drove the English from before the walls; thus winning 
her name, — * The Maid of Orleans.' In two months more 
Charles was crowned at Rheims, and her mission was ful- 
filled. But soon began a reaction. In a sortie from the 
city of Compeigne, she was pulled from her horse by an 
archer, and made prisoner. She was sold to the 
1431 English Regent; and, after twelve months' impri- 
A.D. sonment, was burned as a witch in the market- 
place of Rouen. 
The young Henry was now crowned at Westminster and 
at Paris, — a step considered necessary after the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims. But the crowning at Paris was an 
empty form. A congress was held at Arras in 1435, at 
which the clergy strove in vain to bring about peaca Then 
two great blows shook the English power in France : The 
great Bedford died ; and the Duke of Burgundy made peace 
and alliance with France. The loss of Paris speedily fol- 
lowed; and in 1444 the English were glad to make a truce 
for two years. In the following year Henry married the 
beautiful and high-spirited Margaret, daughter of Ren^ 
Duke of Aigou and Maine. These provinces were now, by 
a reversal of the ordinary custom, restored to the father of 
the bride. They were called the keys of Normandy, and 
deep murmurs resounded through England when they were 
severed from the crown. French troops poured across the 
Loire ; and soon Rouen and all Normandy submitted. From 
the north of France^ Charles turned to the south. Gate 
after gate of the Gascon cities opened to his triumphant 
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march, until, in 1451, the banner of England wared nowhere, 
from the Straits of Dover to the I^renees, except on the 
citadel of Calais. Thus ended the dream of an English em- 
pire in France. 

Early in this reign (1423) James of Scotland was released, 
and returned to his own country. He brought with him to 
Scotland, to share his throne, an English wife, Jane Beau- 
fort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset. 

The great pillars of the House of Lancaster were the Duke 
of Gloucester, and his undo. Cardinal Beaufort. Though 
rivals for political fame, they united in upholding the throne 
of Henry ; who, as he grew to manhood, gave every day 
clearer signs of a weak intellect. But they died within six 
weeks of each other; and then visions of a throne began to 
rise before the mind of Bichard, Duke of York, sprung by 
his mother from the second son, by his father from the 
ypnngest son, of Edward III. 

The removal of a faithful minister from Henry's councils 
gave new colour to the hopes of York. The loss of the French 
provinces had excited great discontent throughout England; 
and the Duke of Suffolk, by whose advice Aigou and Maine 
had been restored to Bend, was marked as an object of spe- 
cial hatred. He was impeached, wsa banished, and had left 
the English shores with the hope of being allowed to land at 
Calais. But a fleet of war-ships bore down upon his frail 
craft, and he was summoned on board ' the Nicholas of the 
Tower;' where the captain received him with the words, 
'Welcome, traitor!' Two days after, a boat reached the 
side, carrying a headsman, a block, and a rusty sword ; and 
on this strange scaffold Suffolk died. 

This was a heavy blow to Henry. The rumour of prepa- 
rations for a terrible revenge reached the men of Kent, who 
had furnished the ships to seize Suflblk. They were the 
descendants of those who had followed Tiler to Smithfield. 
They rose in arms under Jack Cade, who took the name of 
Mortimer a cousin of York. The King's troops were defeated 
at Sevenoaks, and their leader was slain. Cade, arraying 
himself in the armour of the fallen knight, marched to Lou- 
don; upon which Henry withdrew to EenUworth. Unresisted 
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the rebels entered the city, Cade cutting the ropes of the 
drawbridge with his sword as he passed. For two days they 
held the city, but on the third the pillage of some houses 
roused the Londoners, who seized the bridge and held it 
gallantly for six hours, when a short truce was made. The 
Bishop of Winchester took advantage of this interval to offer 
a free pardon to all who should return to their homes at 
c»nce ; and Cade was left with scarcely a follower. A second 
time he tried to raise a force, but failed; and fleeing, he was 
discovered in a garden, near Lewes in Sussex, by Iden, an 
esquire, who slew him, and received 1000 merks as the price 
of his head. There is a strong probability that York was 
at the bottom of this plot; and that, if successful, the rebels 
would have placed him on the throna 

A cloud, at first no bigger than a man's hand, had long 
been darkening round the throne of the Lancaster& It now 
burst in civil war. The Duke of York had matured his 
plans, and the time was ripe for action. It was true, a son 
had been bom to Henry amid general rejoicings; but the 
anger of the people had been excited by the bestowal of the 
King's favour on Somerset, whom they blamed for the loss 
of Normandy, and by the miserable failure of an attempt to 
recover Guienne. At this critical point, the King was seized 
with a fit of insanity, and the reins of government were 
thrown into the hands of York with the title of Protector. 
This, however, did not last long ; for the recovery of Henry 
deprived York of his ofl&ce. But the Duke having 
1466 tasted the sweets of power, took up arms. The 

A.D. famous Wars of the Roses began. They were so 

called from the badges of th^ rival armies: the 

ensign of the House of York was a white, that of the House 

of Lancaster a red rose. The chief supporters of York were 

the Earl of Salisbury, and his son the Earl of Warwick. 

During the remaining years of Henry's reign, six battles 
were fought. The question of right to the throne was not 
confined to the armies in the field, but was fiercely discussed 
at every fu*eside in the kingdom ; and all England was 
divided into two great parties. At St. Albans in 1455 the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and the King was made prisoner. 
He was, however, soon released, and a pretended reconcilia- 
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tion followed. But, the war being renewed, the Yorkists 
were again victorious, at Bloreheath in Staffordshire (1459). 
Henry was a second time made captive, at Northampton, by 
the Yorkists under Warwick (1460). Now, for the first 
time, York publicly laid claim to the throne, as the repre- 
sentative of the eldest surviving branch of the royal family. 
The question was debated in Parliament, and an arrange- 
ment was made that Henry should reign during his 
life, and that the crown should then pass to York and his 
heirs. 

This roused a mother's heart. Margaret of Adjou, burn- 
ing with anger that her son Edward, Prince of Wales, 
should be thus shut out from the throne, called the Lancas- 
trian lords to her side, and routed the ^orkists at Wakefield 
Green in Yorkshire ; where, for the first time, the Eed Rose 
triumphed (1460). Here the Duke of York was slain ; and, 
according to the barbarous fashion of the time, his head, 
adorned with a paper crown, was fixed upon the walls of 
York. This loss, instead of dispiriting, roused the Yorkists 
to madness. Edward, Earl of March, the son of the fallen 
Duke, succeeded to the title and the claims of his father. 
He was a brave and handsome youth of nineteen, and the 
hearts of the people leaned to him. At Mortimer's Cross 
he swept the royalist troops before him (1461). A few days 
later, Margaret, defeating Warwick in the second battle of 
Si Albans (1461), released the King from confinement. But 
when Edward marched to London, he was received by the 
citizens with shouts of joy. A great council hav- 
ing declared that Henry had forfeited the throne March 4, 
when he joined the army of the Queen, the young 1461 
Duke was at once proclaimed King, with the title a.d. 
of Edward IV. 

Henry of Windsor was weak in body and in mind His 
long minority formed in him the habit of trusting much to 
his councillors ; and their faults were often visited upon him. 
But in his private character he was meek and inoffensive, 
more ready to forgive than to punish, and easily led, for the 
sake of peace, to betray his own interest. 

The House of Lords still formed the governing body, and 
by their advice the King was ruled in all great transactions. 
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They appointed Begeuts ; and it was by their vote that Henry 
was dethroned. 

The Commons gave assent, not advice. They granted 
the supplies, however; and in this lay their real strength. 
They were not very regular in their attendance on the Par- 
liaments ; and it seems that the pay they received from those 
whom they represented, and the freedom from arrest or 
punishment which their office conferred, were the strongest 
motives to the discharge of their public duty. In this reign 
the franchise, or right of voting, was limited to those owning 
a freehold worth, at the least, forty shillings a-year. 

The revenue of the crown had lately very much decreased. 
Henry IV. drew from France a great part of his income. 
Henry YI. found his French dominions narrowed to a single 
town, and his direct income fallen so low as ;£5000 a-year. 
Owing to the immense expense of the French wars, and 
other causes, the debts of Henry were far above jC300,000. 

In this reign Eton College, and King's College, Cambridge, 
were founded (1440); and the establishment of Glasgow 
University followed in 1454. Halley*s comet was first ob- 
served in 1456, and the manufacture of glass in England was 
begun in 1457 ;— two facts which show that Science and Art 
were progressing, though slowly, amid the storms of civil 
war. On the Continent might be seen the gradual develop- 
ment of an art destined to possess an influence such as no 
art had ever yet possessed. In 1442 Faust printed from 
wooden blocks. In 1444 Guttenberg cut types from metal 
In 1450 the roller press was invented. In 1452 the types of 
Schoe£fer, cast in hollow moulds, came into use. 
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Thb Wars of the Roses were not yet ended. The north 
remained faithful to Henry; London and the south had 
declared for Edward. But a victoiy, won at Towton in 
Yorkshire, amid falling snow (1461), established the king- 
dom of Edward. Margaret sailed to France in hope of aid. 
Again the shattered ranks of the Lancastrians were arrayed; 
but at Hedgeley Moor imd Hexham (1464) they were again 
broken. Henry fled from the field of Hexham to the wilds 
of Lancashire, where for more than a year he eluded pur- 
suit; but, taken at last, he was thrown into the Tower of 
London. 

In 1464 Edward married privately the Lady Elizabeth 
Grey, daughter of a knight named Woodville. When she 
was crowned as Queen, her brothers and sisters received in 
marriage the richest and noblest wards of the court This 
incensed the nobles, especially the haughty Nevils, of which 
family the Earl of Warwick was head. Warwick, known in 
history as the ' King-maker,' was minister-in-chief, and 
governor of Calais, then the richest office in the King's gift, 
and could not tamely brook the loss of his influence with 
Edward. The breach, growing daily wider, ended in tai opeu 
quarrel Warwick, aided by the Duke of Clarence, brother 
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of the King, raised an insurrection among the men of York 
and Lincoln. But the Earl and the Duke were forced to flee 
to the court of Louis XI., where they met Margaret of Ai^jou. 
Warwick and Margaret had now a common cause, and they 
united to dethrone Edward. The union was cemented by 
the marriage of Prince Edward, Margaret's son, to Anne, 
daughter of Warwick. 

After an absence of five months, the King-maker landed 
without resistance in the south of England. The hopes of 
the Lancastrians reviyed, when 6000 men cast the white 
roses from their bonnets and cried, * (rod bless King Hany !* 
Edward fled to Holland, and Henry was brought from his 
cell to wear the crown once mora 

The Duke of Burgundy was married to a sister of Edward ; 
and from him the exiled Prince received men, money, and 
ships, and landed in a few months at Ravenspur in York- 
shire. When Edward reached Nottingham, 60,000 men wore 
the white rose. EUs brother Clarence, long an adherent of 
Warwick, rejoined the Yorkist ranks, and the army was 
soon within the walls of London. The decisive batUe was 
fought on Easter Sunday, 1471, at Bamet, where every petal 
of the Red Rose was scattered from the stem. Warwick, his 
brother Montague, every .leader of the Lancastrians died on 
the bloody field. On that very day Margaret and her son 
landed at Plymouth. Three weeks later, their army was 
cut to pieces, and they were made prisoners at Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire. They were brought before the victor, 
nnd the queenly heart of Margaret, which had borne her 
bravely through so many perils and disasters, now sank be- 
neath the heaviest blow of aU, when she saw the face of her 
darling son bruised by the iron glove of Edward, and his 
young life-blood streaming on the daggers of Clarence and 
Gloucester. Ransomed by Louis of France, she survived 
that fatal day eleven years. Henry died by violence in 
the Tower on the day of Edward's triumphal entry into 
London. 

A fierce dispute arose between the brothers of the King. 
Clarence, as the husband of Warwick's eldest daughter, 
claimed the estates of the Ejng-maker ; Gloucester, who now 
sought out Anne, another daughter, the widow of the mur* 
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dered Prince Edward, and married her, demanded a share. 
With diffictdty both were satisfied, a division being made, 
hj which the aged Countess was left penniless. 

Edward then formed the project of a French war, reviv- 
ing the old claim to the French crown. He had strong 
motives to such a war. He was kinsman by marriage 
to the Duke of Borgnndy, a deadly foe of France. He 
wished to employ in foreign war those who might be inclined 
to plot against his government, or to stir up the embers 
of the civil strifa In addition to the supplies voted by 
Parliament, he invented a new and most elastic method of 
raising money. Calling rich subjects before him, he de- 
manded presents of money, which they dared not refuse. 
These sums he called benevolences. After much delay he 
invaded France, but foimd his allies unable to give him any 
aid. In the midst of his uncertainty, there came a 
welcome message from Louis proposing peace and 1475 
alliance. At Pecquigny a bridge was thrown across A.D. 
the Somme. Midway the monarchs met, and, 
shaking hands through a wooden grating, swore to observe 
the terms of the treaty. ..The chief conditions were:— 
1. That Louis should pay 75,000 crowns at once, and an 
annuity of 50,000 to Edward during Jiis life ; 2. That a truce 
and free trade should exist between the countries for seven 
years; 3. That the Dauphin should marry Elizabeth, 
Edward's eldest daughter. French gold, lavishly scattered 
among the English courtiers, bought this treaty of Pec^tdgny, 
and many nobles were not ashamed openly to avow them* 
selves the pensioners of Louis. 

The people of England murmured loudly at the disgraceful 
end of a war for which they had been heavily taxed, and a 
slight breath would have Mndled an insurrection. Edward 
had the sense to see this, and his future policy was directed 
to the support of his throne without drawing from the purses 
of his peopla By levying the customs more rigorously, by 
extorting tenths from the clergy, by taking back lately be- 
stowed grants, by exacting aU feudal fines, and by trading 
in his own name to the Mediterranean ports, he was able, 
not only to meet all expenses, but to grow rich amid a toler« 
»bly contented people. 
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The death of the Duke of Clarence left a dark stain on the 
memory of Edward The brothers had been long estranged, 
chiefly because Edward prevented the marriage of Glarenoe 
with Mary, the rich heiress of Burgundy ; uid when Thomas 
Burdett, a friend of the Duke, was executed on a charge of 
practising * the black art,' Clarence loudly blamed tiie Ejng. 
In revenge, Edward summoned him before the House of 
Lords. He received sentence, and in ten days he died within 
the Tower. A common report said that he was drowned in 
a butt of Malmsey, a wine of which he was fond. 

It was a strange feature of Edward's foreign policy that 
he endeavoured to make marriages for his children from the 
day of their birth ; but none of his schemes succeeded. His 
favourite project, the marriage agreed upon at Pecquigny, 
was frustrated shortly before his death by the marriage of 
the Dauphin to Margaret of Burgundy. Some days later, a 
slight illness working on his frame, which was worn out by 
debauchery, suddenly assumed a fatal character. He died 
in his forty-first year, and was buried at Windsor. His 
children were Edward, now aged twelve; Richard,. Duke of 
York ; and five daughters, of whom the eldest, Elizabeth, 
was afterwards married to Henry YIL 

The love of vicious pleasures was the chief quality of 
Edward's character. His lustful passions brought shame on 
many an honest household. Gorgeous^ dresses, rich meats, 
costly wines were among his highest enjoyments. He waded 
to a throne in blood, and he maintained it by a spynsystem, 
so perfect that nothing could happen around his court or in 
the most distant county without his knowledga He was 
handsome and accomplished; but his sensual indulgences 
rendered him, in his later life, bloated and unwieldy. 

The petitions of the Parliament were now framed into 
what we still call ' Acts of Parliament,' — ^a plan intended to 
prevent the King from making any clumge in the law, before 
he gave his assent to its passing. 

The reign of Edward lY. is distinguished by the intro- 
duction of Printing into England. William Caxton, who 
learned the art in Holland, translated a French work, called 
* The Becuyell of the Histories of Troye/ and printed it at 
Ghent iu 1471. This was the first specimen of printing in 
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the English languaga In 1473 he set up a press at West- 
minster, uid in 1474 issued from it the first book printed on 
English ground, — ' The Game and Playe of Chesse.* Scot- 
land received this boon in 1508, Ireland in 1551. Posts 
were now first used in England on the road firom London 
to Scotland. Horsemen were placed twenty miles apart, and 
the despatches were thus passed on at the rate of one hun- 
dred miles a day. 
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Edwaed v., the eldest son of the late King, reigned only 
eleven weeks.* During that time Richard Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who assumed the title of Protector, and pretended the 
purest loyalty towards his royal nephew, was engaged in 
clearing his own way to the throne. The boy-King was 
seized at Stony Stratford near Northampton, led with the 
mockery of public honours to London, and cast into the 
Tower. The Queen-mother was forced to part also with her 
second son, who was committed to the same prison; and 
there the two boys, busied with their sports, lived all uncon- 
scious of the dark web which was slowly infolding them. 

Gloucester's next step was to remove those nobles who 
were faithful to the cause of the young Edward. Lord Has- 
tings, arrested in the council-room on a charge of sorcery, 
was at once beheaded on a block of wood in the chapd-yard 
of the Tower. On the same day Lord Rivers, maternal uncle 
of the King, and the patron of Caxton, was executed with 
three others at Pontefract Castle, into which he had been 
thrown when Edward was made captive. When this was 
done, the Duke of Buckingham, a prince of royal blood, met 
the citizens of London at Guildhall, and in an earnest 
speech declared Richard of Gloucester the true heir to the 
throne. The citizens kept silence, but a few hirelings cried 
out ' Long live Sang Richard'; and on the next day Bucking- 
ham, in the name of the English people, presented a peti- 
tion entreating Gloucester to wear the crown. With feigned 
reluctance the Protector consented, and Edward's reign was 
at an end. 
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A FOBTNiGHT later, at Westminster Bichard was crowned 
with his wife Anne, the daughter of the King-maker. By rais- 
ing the rank of many nobles, and by lavish distribution of 
the dead King's hoards, he gathered round his throne a band 
of adherent& Then making a progress through the country, 
for the purpose, as he said, of securing the peace of England 
and the pure administration of justice, he was crowned 
again at York. 

But before he reached York a terrible crime is said to 
have been committed. Sir Thomas More tells us that James 
T^yrrel, Richard's master of the horse, was sent from War- 
wick to London with a royal letter charging Brackenbury, 
the governor of the Tower, to give up the keys of the fortress 
for twenty-four hours. The dethroned Edward and his 
brother were confined there; and in the dead of night 
Forrest and Dighton, hired assassins, smothered the sleeping 
boys with the bed-dothes, showed the corpses to Tyrrel, and 
then buried them at the foot of the staircase. This story 
rests on the confession of the murderers. It is right to say, 
however, that strong, though not conclusive, arguments have 
been advanced to clear the memory of Richard from this foul 
blot, and the story must ever remain a disputed point in 
English history. 

A strong party against Richard had always existed, and 
now that the sons of Edward IV. had disappeared, they 
proposed a union of the Houses of York and Lancaster, by a 
marriage between Henry, Earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth 
of York. Henry was the great-grandson of John of Ghent 
through his mother, Margaret Beaufort; Elizabeth was the 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. 
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Dangers grew thick around the nsorper. Bnckingham, 
changed at onoe into a deadly foe, declared in faronr of 
Henry. A rising took place (October 18, 1483). Bat a 
storm beat back the Earl of Richmond from the shores of 
Devon as he was about to land. Buckingham, who had 
drawn sword at Brecknock, was hindered by a flood in 
the Serem from joining his confederates, and his army of 
Welshmen melted away. Fleeing in dic^^uise to the house 
of a retainer named Bannister, he was betrayed— some say 
by his host—and was beheaded in the market-place of SaliEh 
bury. 

The marriage of Henry uid Elizabeth was dreaded by the 
King, and he sought to unite the Princess to his own son ; 
but tiie scheme was thwarted by the sudden death of the 
destined bridegroom. He had then some idea of marrying his 
niece himself; and incurred the suspicion of having poisoned 
his wife, Anne, for this purposa But Batcli£fe and Gatesby, 
his chief councillors, dissuaded him from the unnatural 
union, and there was no resource left him but to await the 
result of that struggle which was fast approaching. He did 
so with a troubled heart His gold had long been spent, 
and now that his power seemed tottering, the fidelity of his 
adherents began to fail Lord Stanley, whose estates were 
the richest in Lancashire and Cheshire, was the otrject of 
his greatest suspicion. His nights were sleepless, and we 
are told that he often started from his bed with wild cries 
of horror. Soon came the news that Henry with 3000 
troops was at the mouth of the Sein& Richard took his 
station at Nottingham, as the centre of the kingdom. Horse- 
men were in the saddle on all the chief roads, to bring the 
earliest tidings of his rival's approach. On the first of 
August Henry landed at Milf ord-haven : in a fortnight 
the armies met at Bosworth, Richard's weakened 
I486 by repeated desertions. There was fought a battle, 
A.D. —the last between the rival Roses,— in which 
Richard, who had cut down the standard-bearer 
of the Lancasters, was slain in the act of aiming a deadly 
blow at Richmond. The crown, which he had worn on 
the battle-field, was found in a hawthorn-bush close by, 
and was placed by Lord Stanley on the victor's head. The 
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body of Hichard, carried to Leicester on a horse, was there 
buried in the church of the Greyfiiars. 

The character of the last of the Plantagenets has been 
painted by historian and by dramatist in the darkest colours. 
He is represented as a man cruel and treacherous, lured on 
by the demon of unbridled ambition to conmiit crimes most 
terrible and unnatural Though he cannot have been a good 
man, yet it is due to his character to remember that the 
picture of Richard III. familiar to our minds was drawn 
under the Tudor sovereigns ; and that, on this accoimt, some 
allowance should be made for the rancour of a hostile feel- 
ing. He was of meagre and stunted body, with a withered 
arm and a deformity of the shoulders, from which he took 
his name of Crook-back. 
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DcRiNO the wars of the Boses social improyement stood 
stilL Men whose lives were uncertain cared little for edu- 
cation. Present safety was their great object; and the use 
of arms was therefore of chief importance. The high and 
the low suffered alike. Whole families of the great were 
swept away, massive castles were thrown down, and villages 
were by hundreds laid in ashe& 

The great social feature of the period was the extinction 
of Villcnage, or Slavery. From the earliest Saxon times this 
evil had prevailed in England. The Norman Conquest had 
changed the masters without freeing the slaves. But about 
the reign of Henry IL the good work began. During three 
centuries it went on slowly, yet surely, — so slowly, indeed, 
that it was remarked by scarcely any writers of the time. 
When it was a disgrace to be called an Englishman, 
Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, was made Pope. 
About the same time Thomas h, Becket, an Englishman, 
dared to oppose the Norman King of England. Among the 
priests of Bome there were soon found many who had sym- 
pathy for the enslaved race ; and it became a custom, when 
a slaveholder was dying, to persuade him, by all the autho- 
rity of the Church, to set free his slaves. The civil war, hy 
breaking the power of the ruling race, aided this great move- 
ment, and the opening of the Tudor Period saw Villenage 
abolished in England for ever. 

The government of the country was then, as it is now, a 
limited monarchy. It was of a class which sprang up in 
Europe during the middle ages ; and of this class the English 
Constitution was the best example The office of King had 
become strictly hereditary. He possessed the chief power 
and was feudal lord of the whole soE But three great priu- 
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eiples, existing from the earliest times, limited his power: 
1. He could make no law without the consent of Parlia- 
ment 2. He could lay on the people no tax without the 
same consent 3. He must govern by the laws ; and if he 
broke them, his agents and advisers were responsible. 

Instead of the Norman castles already described, the 
nobles now began to build large manor-houses of wood, deco- 
rated with carving and painting. Their rooms were hung 
with tapestry. In towns, the upper stories jutted out over 
the lower, so that in narrow streets the fronts of opposite 
houses were only a few feet apart This style may still be 
noticed in old towns like Chester. The people had not yet 
learned the value of clear light and fresh air to both mind 
and body. The higher classes took four meals in the day. 
They rose about five ; took breakfast at seven ; dined at ten ; 
supped at four ; and at nine had the * livery' — a slight re- 
past of cakes and spiced wine — served in their bed-chambers. 
The working classes dined at noon. This is nearly the same 
hour as at present ; for, while the leisure of the great permits 
them to change the hours of their meals, the labouring 
classes are compelled by their daily toil to keep the same 
hours in aU age& 

Dramatic performances now took a regular shape. They 
were acted first in the churches, chiefly by the clergy, and 
were then called Miracle Plays, or Mysteries. Although 
intended to teach the lower classes the history of the Bible, 
they seem to have been very profane. In the reign of 
Henry lY. a miracle play, performed in Smithfield, lasted 
for eight days. It began with the creation, and took in 
almost all the sacred history. About the time of Henry VL 
Moral Plays came into fashion. These were a great im- 
provement on the Miracles : the actors were laymen, and 
scriptural characters were not assumed. They have been 
called Allegories, since the performers personated Mercy, 
Justice, Truth, and such qualities. Then followed, in the 
Tudor Period, the introduction of actual characters &om 
history and social life. 

In all modern history, no event has had wider or more 
lasting consequences than the invention of Printing, It 
formed a mighty instrument in spreading the Reformation. 
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It was a true saying, 'Let the Pope abolish printing, or print* 
ing will abolish him.' A complete change took place in book- 
making. The black-letter manuscript gave place to the 
printed volume. The latter, however, had as yet no title- 
page, no capital letters, and no points except the colon and 
the period. The words were spelled without attention to 
anything but their sounds. Hence every writer had his own . 
style of spelling, and very often there were two or three 
different forms of the same word in a single paga The lan- 
guage of the period was Middle English, — slightly different 
from that used in Chaucer's * Canterbury Tales.' 

LEADING AUTHOBS OF THE PEBIOD— (1399-1485.) 

XmDXiB EHOLISH. 

JAKES I., King of Sootlaiid— a prifiouer in Enj^and 

for nineteen yean— studied Chanoer-- 
wrote poeme— only remaining ^ork, 
'The King's Qahair/ or Book. 

JOHK LTDGATE, (Flourished about 1420>-« monk and poet 

— ^kept a school of poetry — chief works, 
'History of Thebes,' and 'Siege of 
Troy.' 

WALSDrOHAM, A monk— wrote ChronideB (about 1440). 

Snt JQiES 70STESCnE,...(Flouri8hed about 1450)— Chief Justice- 
chief work, on the English Constitution. 

WnUAX CAZTOir, (I4IO-I49I)— first English printer- 

Vrote or translated about sixty works. 



LEADING DATES OF THE FEBIOD— (1399-1485.) 



OEHBSAIi EYBNTS. 

Martyrdom of 
8antre).*»..«*M.*.1401*..Heii« lY* 

James L of Boot- 
land Teleuod,...1438...H0iL YL 

JoanofArcbumedliSl... — 

First book printed 
la X]igla]id,......1474...£d. lY. 

OHAVOB OF DOMINIOir. 

An French posses- 
sions except Ca- 
lais lost,.........«.1461«i.Hen. YL 



WABS, BATTLES, TKBATIS8. 

Bat NesUt Moor, 1402...Hien. lY. 

— HomndonKni,1408... ^ 
— * Shreiw8biiry|M.1403.*« •^- 

— Aglnoonrtr-.*-1416..Jien. Y. 
Siege of Bonen,..~1419... — 
Treaty of Trqyes, 142a.. — 
Bat Creranty.— -142d...Hien. YL 

— Yemeuil,..»....1424... — 
Cade's rebelUon,. .1460... — 
Treaty of Peo- 

^iiigny)..M.M....Ml475..JSd. lY* 



DATES OF THE PERIOD. 



14fi 



EENST VL. 



WASS OF THE BOSES. 

From 1465 A.D. to 1485 A.]).— 30 years.-— Twelye battios. 

A.]>. VXCTOB. 

f First battle, St. Albans, 1455 .York. 

Bloreheath, 1469 — 

Horthampton, 1460......... — 

Wakefield, .1460.........Iiaiicaster. 

Mortimer's Gross, 1461 .Tork. 

.Second battle, St. Albaiis,...~1461.........Lanca8ter. 

fTowton, 1461 .York. 

Hedgeley Moor^ 1464......... — 

Hexham, -~ .1464......... ~ 

Baniet,..M..M......«.....«*.<«>..<.*.Mnx4:7l« •»...*• ~~' 

Tewkesbury, 1471......... — 

BICEAED III......J3o9Wortli, 1485 Xancaster. 



v« 



EDWABD IV.... 



GENEALOGICAL TBEE OONNECTING THE PLAITTAGEinfiTS 

WITH THE TUDOB UNE. 



Edwabd III. 



John, Duke of Lancaster (third son) had 

by CATHE&I5B SWTSTOBD, 



JoHS Bbavtobt, 
Earl of Someiset. 



CATHiBm, widow 
of Henry V. married Owkw Tpdob. 



I 



Margaebt Bbauvost married Edmukp 



, Earl of Ri 



Richmond. 



Hknet, Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards Hbkrt YII. 
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TUDOR PERIOD. 

From 1485 AJ). to 1003 AJ).— 118 yean.— 5 Sorerdgxis. 



HENST Vn....... ^......began to rdgn 1485 

HENEY VnL Own), 1609 

EDWARD VL (son), — -1647 

MARY (half-sistor),.... -1653 

ELIZABETH (half-fiiBter), .1568 to 1008 

Xeading Features :— THE RISE OF PROTESTAN TISM , 

THE REVIVAL OF HTERATURE, 
THE EXTENSION OF COMMERCE. 



CHAPTER L 

HENRY Vn. 
Bom 1456 A.D.~Began to reign 1485 A.D.— Died 1609 A.D. 



The rivals of Henry. 
Early distorbancea 
Lambert SlmneL 
Rise of the Star-Gham- 
ber 



War In Franoe. 
Perkln Warbeck. 
Lands in Cornwall. 
Surrender and death. 
Marriage prqjecta 



Henry*s extortion. 
Death and character. 
Power of the nobiee 

lessened. 
DlsooTery of America. 



True Englisli history begins with the reign of Henry VIL 
As storm clears the air, so had the civil war swept from 
the land the relics of the decaying Feudal System, and a 
new and better order of things arose. Knowledge, long 
pent within the monasteries, now began to be diffused in 
printed books among the homes of the people. Men began 
to read and think for themselves, instead of taking their 
opinions from the priests of Rome. We have hitherto seen 
French Kings triumphing with English armies on French 
BoiL We have seen the nobles of England little better than 
robbers, the peasantry of England little better than slaves. 
We shall now see British Sovereigns on the throne, the 
slaves set free, and a middle class of formers and mer- 
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cliants arise. During the Tudor Period we shall see the 
eommerce, the literature, and the Protestantism of England 
in their splendid dawn; still later, we shall see the Con- 
stitution of Britain, which had been growing for centuries, 
receire the key-stone of its topmost arch; and, passing 
to the time of the illustrious dynasty now wielding the 
sceptre, we shall behold the nation, enriched with all the 
elements of national health and life, reposing in peace and 
freedom beneath the shadow of that august temple. 

Henry was not without rivals. There was living at She- 
riff-hutton in Yorkshire a boy of fifteen, Edward, Earl of, 
Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence. John de la Pole, 
Earl of Lincoln, the son of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Ed- 
ward IV., had been appointed heir by Richard III. War- 
wick was at once, by Henry's order, transferred to the Tower 
of London. Lincoln, having paid homage to the new King, 
remained at liberty. 

The King's j)ublic entry into London and his coronation 
were delayed from August 22d until October 30th, by a 
plague, cdled, from its strongest symptom, ' The sweating 
sickness.' When these ceremonies were over, he called a 
Parliament to confirm his title. He claimed the throne by 
right of inheritance and of conquest; but to secure his seat, 
and at the same time to lull for ever the hostility of the 
rival Roses, he married Elizabeth of York, the daughter of 
Edward lY. He obtained, besides, from Pope Innocent 
VIIL, a bull threatening with excommunication all who 
should disturb him or his heirs in the possession of the 
throne. His chief confidence was given to John Morton 
and Richard Fox, two priests who had been faithful to him 
in his exile. He made Morton Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Fox Bishop of Winchester. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, his throne was, during 
the first fifteen years of his reign, a seat of much danger. 
Plot after plot rose to disturb his tranquillity. He was at 
Lincoln, on a progress through the north, when news reached 
him of a rising in Yorkshire under Lord Lovel, and near 
Worcester under the Staffords. But it was soon suppressed. 
The elder Stafford was hanged, and Lord Lovel escaped to 
the court of Margaret, Duchess-dowager of Burgundy. She 
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WB8 the raster of Ed^nud IV., and her oooit appears more 
than once in this reign as the asyiom of pretenders to the 
Igngliah throna The royal progress was soon resomed. In 
York the King spent three weeks conforing honours and 
reforming abnse& Thenoe he iMisBed to Bristol, escorted 
through each oonnty by the nobles and the sherifis. In 
Bristol he did much good by encouraging the citisens to 
build diips and to renew their trade, which had greatly 
&llen off during the dvil war. 

This reign was the age of impostora It has been already 
stated that an heir to the throne was imprisoned in the 
Tower in the person of the young Earl of Warwick. 
Strange to say, although this was wdl known to all, there 

appeared in Dublin an Oxford priest named 

I486 Simon with a boy whom he called Edward Earl of 

A.D. Warwick, but who was really a bakei^s son, by 

name Lambert SimneL Bichard, I>uke of York, 
had governed Ireland under Henry YL ; the Duke of 
Clarence had also been Lieutenant ; and the white rose was 
the fiiYourite in that island. The Eail of Eildaie, a keen 
Yorkist, was now Lord-Deputy ; and by him the boy was 
receiyed with dl honours, as a ixrince of Yorkist blood. 
The Butlers, four bishops, and the dty of Waterford re- 
mained fiuthM to Henry ; the rest of the island followed 
Kildare ; and the pretender was proclaimed Elng with the 
title of Edward YL Heniy, in alarm, called the peers and 
prelates round him ; and by their advice granted a graieral 
pardon to his opponents of former days, led the real War- 
wick in view of the citizens fix)m the Tower to St BauFs 
and thence to the Palace of Shene ;— and, what cannot well 
be explained, arrested the Queen-dowager, Elisabeth, and 
imprisoned her in the Convent of Bermondsey. 

A new source of alarm was the desertion of the Earl of 
Lincoln, who had, ever since the death of Bichard, appeared 
devoted to Henry's cause. He fled to lusaunt, the Duchess 
of Burgundy, and soon with 2000 troops joined Simnd at 
Dublin. The impostor was now crowned, and a Parliament 
was called in his nama While Henry was at Kenilworth, 
the residence of his Quem, he heard that lincoLn and Sim- 
nel had landed near Fumess in Lancashire, and were march- 
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ing to surprise him. In baste the royalists mustered and 
moved towards Newark ; but so bad were the paths and 
roadways that the King's army lost their way between Not- 
tingham and Newark. The rebels came upon them at 
Stoke, and attacked the royal vanguard. With firm bravery 
Henry's soldiers met the onset and repulsed it His heavy 
cavalry poured in and completed the rout of the invaders. 
Lincoln died on the field. Lovel, who had joined the enter- 
prise, was never heard of from that day. Simon and Simnel 
surrendered. The former died in prison; the latter was 
employed in the royal kitchen as a scullion, but was after- 
wards raised to the post of falconer. 

The Queen, of whose better title Henry seemed to be jea- 
lous, and who had hitherto been kept in the back-ground, 
was now crowned with great pomp. This may be looked 
upon as the work of the people ; for they felt and spoke so 
strongly on the subject that the King dared not refuse the 
honours of royalty to his wife. About the same time a 
court, known as the Star-Ohamber from the decorations of the 
room in which it sat, received the authority of Parliament 
It consisted of the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the privy-seal, one bishop, one temporal peer, and the chief 
judgea The principal work it had now to do was the aboli- 
tion of ' maintenance,'— a system by which the nobles re- 
tained around them a band of lawless men wearing their 
livery and bound by oath to fight in their quarrels. 

The ruling principle of Henry's foreign policy was to main- 
tain peace, and only once was he led into a foreign war. Of 
all the great fiefs of France, Bretagne alone remained free ; 
the rest had been gradually attached to the crown. Duke 
Francis of Bretagne now died, leaving his coronet to his 
daughter Anne, a girl of twelve. The French King claimed 
the dukedom. Henry, who had spent a great part of his 
exile in Bretagne, was forced to send an army to aid the de- 
fenceless princess; but his help was burdened with the 
condition that she should give up two forts as security for 
the money spent in her cause, and that she should not marry 
without his consent The raising of taxes to equip this army 
excited a revolt in the north of England. But the Earl of 
Surrey soon dispersed the insurgents ; and John k Ohambre, 
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one leader, suffered death at York ; while Sir John EJgrcmont, 
the other, fled to the Duchess of Burgundy. Anne of 
Bretagne was betrothed to Maximilian, King of the Romans, 
with the consent of Henry. Charles of France, however, 
forced the princess into a marriage with him, and the King 
of England resolved on a French war. This was pleasing to 
the English people. Henry had long been talking of war, 
and had often received supplies and extorted benevolences 
for a purpose never yet fulfilled. Still he invented causes of 
delay, and it was not until October 1492 that he landed in 
France and laid siege to Boulogne. But the French King 
knew that the love of money was Henry's master-passion, 
and by promising to pay a large sum he secured a treaty. 
The voice of England was loud in murmurs; for many knights 
and nobles had almost ruined themselves, by borrowing 
money and selling their estates, that they might take a part 
in the expected conquest of France. 

The great impostor had just appeared. This was Perkin 
Warbeck, a native of Toumay, who called himself Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York and second son of Edward lY. 
Though there is strong evidence that the prince thus perso- 
nated was murdered in the Tower, yet the aflair is wrapped 
in mystery so dark that many in Warbeck's day believed his 
story, and ingenious arguments have been advanced in his 
favour by modem writers. Appearing first in Ireland^ he 
was soon invited to Paris ; but, when peace was made with 
Henry, he was forced to leave that court Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, the untiring friend of Henry's foes, received him as 
her nephew, gave him a body-guard and all honours of a 
prince, and named him the *' White Rose of England." A 
Yorkist plot was at once set on foot. Sir Robert Clifford 
was the agent in Burgundy, and h^ had several meetings 
with Warbeck, whom he declared, in his letters to England, 
to be without doubt the Duke of York. But Henry was on 
^the watch. His well-paid spies were everywhere. Clifford 
turned traitor, and within the same hour the chiefs of the 
plot in England were seized. Their letters to Flanders were 
produced as evidence against them, and Simon Mountford, 
Robert Ratcliff, William Daubeney, and Lord Fitzwalter 
were executed. Sir William Stanley, too, who had saved 
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the King's life at Bosworth, and whose brother, Lord Stanley, 
had crowned Henry on the field, being charged with a share 
in the plot, confessed his guilt and was beheaded. As 
Stanley was one of the richest men in England, his execution 
added much to Henry's wealtL 

The spirit of Warbeck's faction grew faint under these 
losses. The pretender, therefore, resolved on action. Three 
years after his first appearance, he approached Deal with a 
few followers, and sent a small body ashore to stir up the 
people in his favour. But the gentlemen and yeomen of 
Kent beat back the invaders, and took 150 prisoners. War- 
beck returned to Flanders. In anger at the shelter afforded 
to Warbeck in Flanders, Henry had removed the English 
cloth-market from Antwerp to Calais, had banished firom 
England the merchants of Flanders, and had ordered his 
own subjects to leave the Low Gountrie& This put a stop 
for a time to the traffic between the English and the Flem- 
ings ; but, the latter growing restless under their losses, a 
new treaty of commerce was made, and Warbeck again lost 
an asyluuL "* 

He sailed thence to Cork ; but the English rule was too 
firmly founded there to leave any hope of a revolt. This 
was chiefly owing to Poynings' Law, csJled after Sir Edward 
Poynings, by which it was enacted that all former English 
laws should have force in Ireland, and that no bill should 
be brought into the Irish Parliament until it had received 
the assent of the English Houses. Perkin then passed to 
James IV. of Scotland, by whom he was royally entertained. 
There was then a close alliance between the courts of France 
and Scotland, and as Perkin had been recommended to James 
hy the French King, he was made welcome. The fine figure, 
agreeable manners, and romantic story of the young man, 
won the heart of the Scottish King. The adventurer won 
at the same time another and more faithful heart. An 
affection sprang up between him and a lady of royal bloody 
Catherine Gordon, the daughter of the Earl of Huntly. The 
marriage took place with the full consent of the King. But 
James did more. He coined his plate to raise an 
army, and crossed the Border with Warbeck in the 1496 
depth of winter. The English people, however, had a.d. 
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learned from dearly bought ajq^erienoe the value rf i»aoe, 
and none joined the invaders. The pillage of the Scots 
rather excited their anger. This, and the tidings that an 
army was on the march to attack hun, caused the ScottisH 

King to return to his own land- 

The taxes levied by Henry to repel this invasion excited 
discontent in Cornwall The Cornish men, complaining that 
they were burdened with taxes, not for their own good, but 
to benefit the northern counties, took arms under Fla^ 
mock an attorney, and Joseph a ferrier. They were jomed 
by Lord Audl^ at Wells, and marched through Salisbury 
and Wnchester to Bkckheath, from which they could see 
the roofe of London. Henry led the army raised to oppose 
the Scots against the rebels, who, being armed only wito 
axes, bows, and scythes, could not long withstand his attack. 
Their leaders were captured and executed. 

The failure of a second expedition into England, during 
which James besieged Norham Castle without success, in- 
duced that monarch to think of peace. The mediator was 
the ambassador 4rom Spam,— a country which was during 
the Tudor Period a leading power in Europe. A treaty 
was concluded which made it impossible for PerMn to re- 
main in Scotland. With his wife and a very few followers 
he crossed to Ireland, and lurked for some time in the wilds 
of that island. But the rebellious spirit still alive in Corn- 
wall encouraged l^im to invade England once mora He < 
landed at Whitsand Bay on the Cornish shore, and unfurled 
his standard as Eichard IV. at Bodmin. He headed 6000 
men before he reached Exeter. This city he besieged ; but 
the want of artillery and the resolution of the citizens, who 
kept the rebels at bay by Trini^ling a great fire in the gate- 
way while they intrenched their position, caused him to 
retreat without success. "His next move was on Taunton. 
The royal army was near, — a battle seemed certain ; but hia 
heart failed him. Secretly he left the men whom he had 
drawn from their homes, and fled to the sanctuary of Beau- 
lieu in Hampshira The rebels submitted; a few were 
hanged ; the rest were sent homa Warbeck's wife fell into 
the King's hands, and was appointed to an honourable post , 
as attendant on the Queen. She was called in the English -^ 
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court the White Eose^ — a name once borne by her husband. 
Being induced to throw himself on the King's mercy, he 
was brought amid gazing crowds to London, and there exa- 
mined. A full confession of the imposture was made, and 
was published, that the people might be satisfied. Perkin 
was then placed in close custody ; but in six months he con- 
trived to escape, was retaken^ and condemned to sit in the 
stocks for two days. There he was obliged to read aloud 
the published confession of his true parentage and his pr&- 
tension& He was then committed to the Tower, where lay 
the unfortunate Earl of Warwick. The prisoners became 
friends, and formed a plan of escape ; but they were detected 
and executed. Warbeck died on the gallows at Tyburn, 
confessing his fraud and asking pardon of the King. The 
unhappy Warwick, whose whole life had been spent in 
prison, and whose only crime was being the last male heir 
of the Plantagenet line, suffered on a pretended charge of 
exciting insurrection. Balph Wilford, a shoemaker's son, 
had lately come forward in Kent claiming to be the Earl 
of Warwick. A priest named Patrick first announced 
the secret in a sermon. Wilford died by the law; Pat- 
rick died in prison. Upon this attempt Henry founded 
the charge on which Warwick was condemned. The exe- 
cution of this prince is the greatest stain on Henry's cha- 
racter. 

The King was now settled on the throne. Henceforward 
he dcToted his attention to the advancement of his foreign in- 
fluence by marriages, and to the amassing of money. The 
old enmity between England and Scotland, which was fiercest 
in the Border counties, was set at rest by a marriage be- 
tween the Scottish King, James IV., and Margaret, Henry's 
eldest daughter. This marriage must be carefully remem- 
bered, for it was the source of the union of the English and 
Scottish crowns in 1603. Further to increase his influence, 
Henry married his eldest son, Arthur (so called from the 
ancient British prince), to Catherine of Arragon, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The bridegroom, a gentle and 
learned prince, lived only six months after the union ; and 
his brother Henry, afterwards King, was by a Papal bull 
permitted to marry the young widow. The Queen died in 
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1503, and the King set himself to secure a rich second wife ; 
but all his schemes were unavailing. 

Richard IIL had bequeathed the crown to the house of 
Suffolk. Edmund, a brother of John de la Pole who was 
killed at Stoke, claimed the estates of the fallen Ear! 
Henry refused, and Edmund fled to his aunt, the Duchess of 
Burgundy. Henry, in alarm, seized several members of the 
family; but Suffolk, left in poverty by his aunt's death, was 
delivered up by the ArchdiJce Philip, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

Through all these events infamous extortion was going 
on. Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley were the chief 
agents of Henry's rapacity. They were both lawyers, and 
Dudley was chosen Speaker of the Commons. A single oc- 
currence will show the nature of these extortions. Heniy 
visited a favourite general, the Earl of Oxford. When leav- 
ing the mansion, the King passed through two lines of fine- 
looking men, splendidly equipped. * My lord,' said he to 
the Earl, * these are of course your servants?' The Earl 
smiled and said, * No, your m^esty, I am too poor for that ; 
these are my retainers, assembled to do you honour.' The 
King started and said, * I thank you, my lord, for your good 
cheer ; but I cannot have my laws broken in my sight' He 
referred to a law abolishing * maintenance'; and Oxford 
was fined £10,000 for his anxiety to do honour to royalty ! 

Henry died in the spring of 1509. His health gave way 
under repeated attacks of gout, and consumption at len^cth 
set in. In his dying hours he ordered that those whom he 
had iiy ured should be recompensed- He was married once. 
His eldest son, Arthur, died before him; his second son was 
Henry VIII. ; his daughters married monarchs, Margaret 
being the wife of James of Scotland, and Mary the wife of 
Louis XII. of France. The last named princess, when left 
a widow, married Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Lord Macaulay has given three points as the general cha- 
Micter of the Tudors : They were more arbitrary than the 
Flantagenets ; they weU knew the temper of the nation they 
^vemed ; and they all had courage and a strong will 
Jaenry VII. was, besides, a man suspicious and reserved. 
niB great vice was avarice; but during his reign many use- 
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ful laws were passed, peace was preserved, and the founda- 
tion of our great commerce was laid. 

Of the laws passed by Henry, the most important was one 
allowing the nobles to sell their estates, regardless of the en- 
tail This term * entail* means the fixing of the estate to some 
particular line of heirs, none of whom has the power to sell 
or to bequeath it Henry's object in passing this law was to 
lessen the power of the nobles, whom he feared. But it also 
exalted the commona; for those who had made money bought 
the estates which the nobles, loaded with debt, were only too 
glad to sell Many noble houses had been destroyed during 
the civil war. In 1451 fifty-three temporal lords answered 
the call of Henry VT.; in 1485 only twenty-nine assembled, 
and many of these were newly created. A new aristocracy, 
composed of the leading commoners, thus sprang up. 

By Henry's order the Great Harry, a war-ship of two 
decks, was built. It cost ^^14,000, and was of one thousand 
tons burden. But what gives to this reign its deepest in- 
terest is that during it the New World was discovered. On 
the 12th of October 1492 Columbus discovered the Bahama 
Islands. At first, baffled in Spain, he had sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England, to seek ships from Henry. Bar- 
tholomew, who brought with him maps, then first seen in 
our island, was on his way back to invite Christopher to 
the English court, when he was seized by pirates. Mean- 
while Christopher had obtained Spanish ships and had be- 
gun his perilous voyage. However, the credit of discover- 
ing the mainland of America is due to English enterprise. 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, sent by Henry from Bristol, 
touched at Labrador in 1497, and sailed southward to 
Florida. In the same year Yasco di Gama, a native of 
Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thus opening a 
watery path to India. Compared with these, all other events 
of European history during this reign shrink to insignifi- 
cance. And ever since, while rich and useful products of 
distant lands have been borne on every tide into our har- 
bours, from the British Islands as a centre there have been 
flowing towards the rising and the setting sun our arts, our 
sciences, our literature and language; and, best of all, the faith 
in Jesus, which we prize as the chief blessing of our nation. 
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CHAPTER IL 



HENET VrCL 



Eom 1491 A.D.— Began to reign 1509 AJ).— Died 1547 A.D. 
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Foreign policy. 
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The Seformatlon in Ger- 
many. 
Defender of the Faith. 
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French alliance. 
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Fiapal power oyerthrown. 
Suppreaalon of monas- 
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BlUe trandated. 
Pilgrimage of Grsceu 
The Bloody Statute. 
Fall of Cromwell 
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Catherine Parr. 
The lart rictim. 
Death. 
Character. 



Hekby YIIL became King when eighteen. A Laneastrian 
by his father, a TorkLert by his mother, he united in himself 
the claims of the rival houses. The nation, ground by the 
ayaiice of the late King, gladly welcomed to the throne a 
prince seemingly gaUant and generoua One of his earliest 
sets was the execution of Dudley and Empeon; and the 
people, thus appeased, settled into a tranquillity unknown 
during fiTe'reigns. As often happens, the miser fether had 
a spendthrift son. Encouraged by the Earl of Surrey, now 
chief minister, the young King plunged into a whirl of costly 
pleasures. Tournaments, dances, pageants, revels followed 
m quick Buccessian; and if Henry stole a quiet hour now 
and then, it was given to music and literature. In the first 
year of his reiga he married Catherine' of Arragon, the 
widow of his brother Arthur. 

The Kings of France had long been desirous of subduing 
Italy, and Louis XIL now seemed likely to achieve the con- 
quest The Pope, Julius II, formed a league with Ferdi- 
nand of Spain and the Venetians to opposethe French armies ; 
and, by sending to Henry a rose perfumed with musk and 
anoiBted with oil. Invited his aid. The vanity of the young 
Englishmaa was pleased. He joined the league. His first 
Parliament readily granted supplies. An English army was 
sent into Spain to invade France on the south. But Ferdi- 
nand having used the troops in his private schemes against 
Navarre, their leader in disgust brought them back to Eng- 
land without attemptljig the invasion of Guionne. IncU^* 
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rectly, however, tlilB first campaign fell heavily upon Louis. 
His troops being drawn from Italy to France, his splendid 
conquests in the plain of Lombardy yielded, all but a few 
garrisons, to the Swiss pikemen of the Pope. 

The Parliament of 1513 having granted a poll-tax and 
other supplies, Henry sailed with his troops to Calais. He 
was there joined by the Emperor Maximilian, who came to 
serve under the English flag. Terouenne, a town of Picardy, 

was invested. The garrison held out for two 

Aug. 18, months; during which Henry gained the battle of 

1613 Guinegaste, known as the 'battle of spurs,' from 

A.D. the rapid flight of the French cavalry. Toumay 

was then taken, and Henry returned in triumph 
to England. Meanwhile James IV., prompted by the strong 
alliance then existing between France and Scotland, had in- 
vaded England; but on Flodden field, near the Till, his 
army was routed, and himself and many of his nobles were 
slain, by the English under Lord Surrey. 

Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, was a prominent figure during 
the first twenty-one years of this reign. Bom at Ipswich in 
1471, he was only fourteen when he graduated at Oxford. 
The Boy Bachelor, as he was called, soon received fix)m the 
Marquis of Dorset, whose sons had been his pupils, the 
rectory of Limington in Somersetshire. His next step was 
the chaplaincy of Calais, where he was noticed by Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, and by that prelate recommended to 
Henry VIL The deanery of Lincoln and the post of Sing's 
almoner rewarded him for his zeal in the royal service ; and 
under the gay young Henry YIIL, who was pleased to find 
that a priest so able to conduct the business of the stat^' 
scrupled not to drink and dance and sing in the wild courf 
revels, he rose to be Archbishop of York and Chancellor oi 
England. The splendour of the prelate now rivalled that of 
the King. His train numbered eight hundred ; his silken 
robes sparkled with gold ; he permitted his Cardinal's hat 
to be laid nowhere in the royal chapel but on the high altar ; 
and, when in 1518 he was created Papal Legate, he caused 
the first nobles of England to serve him on feast-days with 
towel and ¥rater. By this glitter and pride he pleased the 
people, from whose ranks he had risen. His fostering care 
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of learning and literature gained for him the applause of 
the wise. 

Francis L now sat upon the 'French throne. He had in- 
herited the desire of conquering Italy, and he therefore 
sought to live at peace with England. To secure this, he 
courted the favour of Wolsey by presents and flattery ; and 
obtained, as the first-fruits of his intriguing, the restoration 
of Toumay. In 1519 MaTimiliRn died, and Charles Y. was 
chosen Emperor. Charles, Francis, and Henry were then 
the leading powers of Europe ; and the foreign policy of each 
was closely interwoven with that of the others. Charles 
ruled Spain, Austria, Naples, and the Netherlands. His, 
too, was the New World with its mines of gold and silver. 
Francis, holding a compact and prosperous kingdom almost 
in the centre of the Emperor's scattered dominions, was a 
formidable rival Henry, close at hand yet securely guarded 
by the waves of the Channel and the North Sea, could in ^ 
week pour his troops upon the shores of either realm. The 
English King waa, therefore, courted by both Charles and 
Francis. He was invited by Francis to a meeting near 
Calais. He was visited in England by Charles. To be 
Pope was Wolsey's highest ambition; and Charles, by pro- 
niising to use all his influence in favour of that desire, won 
the friendship of the Cardinal 

Henry at once crossed to Calais, and met Francis between 
GuicDiea and Ardres. The interview has been 
called, fit)m the splendour of the monarchs and their May 30, 
retinues, • The Field of the Cloth of Gold.' Three 1 620 
weeks were spent in empty visits of state, tourna- A.D. 
nients, and feasts ; but nothing of importance was 
f ^^^ r!^^ Graveiines, a town on the shore a little north 
w^'w '^'^ Henry and Charles met immediately after- 
' ^^ ^^y feeling in favour of Francis which may have 
Th ^^ ^ -Heiiry's mind was completely swept away. 
took ®^cu^K>ii of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
astrrki^^^ opOJi Henry's return to England. Misled by 
o^Jy^ aarf tlie pride of his royal blood, he had let faU 
out^ri^ ^or^^ liinting that, if the King should die with- 
^mJ^^^^he ^•^ould seek the throne. With him died the 
omoe ofCb^j^Xe of England. 
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The Beformatiion— the greatest serieB of eventa in modem 
history—was now in progresa The magnificent temple of 
Bt Peter had for many years been rising on the bonks of 
the Tiber. To raise funds for the building, Leo X. had sent 
out monks to sell indulgences. These were pardons firora 
the Pope of even the grossest sins. They were first invented 
by Urban IL, in the days of the Crusades. The misguided 
people thought that the money paid for these pieces of 
paper or parchment would buy for them the righteousness 
of saints, and would free their souls from purgatory. But 
God inspired Martin Luther, an Augustine monk of Saxony, 
to oppose the impious falsehood. In his ninety-five 
1617 propositions fixed on the door of the church in 
A.i>. Wittemberg he.defended the great truth of justificcxr 
tion by faith in Christ alone. In the palace-hall of 
Leipsic, before the great and the wise of Northern 
June, Germany, he mainl^ed the authority of the Bible 
1619 as the only nde of reliffiotis faith, and claimed for 
A.P. every man the right to read and interpret the 
sacred book for himself. At the gate of Wittem- 
berg Castle he severed the last tie which bound 
Bee 10, him to the Church of Home, by casting into a 
1520 bonfire the Papal buU denouncing against him 
A.D. the once terrible doom of excommunication. The 
news of these things was heard joyfully in Eng- 
land by many who remembered with reverence the doctrines 
of John Wycliffe. But Henry was as yet a strict Papist 
He wrote a book in Latin defending the seven sacraments 
of the Bomish Church, and sent a copy of it to the 
1621 Pope. Leo, glad to receive aid so illustrious, ooi^ 
A.IX ferred on him the title Defender of the Faith. Our 
sovereigns still bear the title, which has now a 
deeper and tnier meaning : the letters F. D., for Fidei De- 
fensor, may be seen on all our coins. Luther replied to 
Henry forcibly and fearlessly. The eyes of Europe turned 
on the controversy. The good work proi^red, and every 
day added to the rank& of the Beformers. 

In the war which arose between Charles Y. and Francis L 
Henry at first sided with the Emperor. Twice Ei^^h 
troops invaded France, but without success, although on the 
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second occasion the army reached a towB eleven leagues 
from Paris. Want of money was one cause of these failures. 
The immense hoards of the late Sang were long since ex- 
hausted; and, to fill his empty treasury, Henry was forced 
in 1523 to call a Parliament There had been no meeting 
of the Houses for seven years, and so little did their conduct 
now please the King, that for seven years more they were 
not once called together. The benevolence was during 
these years the most fruitful source of Henry's income. 
When the Commons assembled, Wolsey entered the hall to 
demand £800,000 for the Eang. He was seconded by the 
Speaker, Sir Thomas More ; but the House would grant only 
half the sum; and, when the haughty priest still pressed 
his daim with arguments, he was told that members of 
the CiNnmons alone were allowed to debate on questions 
there. 

But the foreign policy of Henry, or rather of Wolsey, soon 
changed. Two Popes had died, — ^Leo X. in 1521, and Adrian 
in 1523,— and twice Wolsey was defeated in the dearest wish 
of his ambitious heart The double disappointment rapidly 
cooled his friendship for the Emperor, for whose promised 
aid and influence he had long been working. Francis, too, 
was now an object of pity. At the battle of Pavia (February 
25, 1525) he had lost, as he said himself, all but honour, and 
was now the prisoner of Charles. He was not released for 
more than a year, when by the treaty of Madrid he agreed 
to give the fair province of Burgundy to the Emperor as his 
ransom, — a promise, however, never kept Two years later, 
when Bome was sacked by the Emperor's troops, under 
Bourbon a French refugee, and the Pope was cast into 
prison, Henry and Francis united in a firm league to release 
the unhappy Pontiff and to carry war into the Emperor's 
dominions. 

After nearly twenty years of married life the King pre- 
tended to have doubts about the legality of his marriage 
with Queen Catherine, who had been previously his brother's 
wife. She was a beautiful and virtuous woman. The truth 
seems to be that Henry was tired of her, and had taken a 
violent fancy for one of her maids of honour, Anne Boleyn, 
grand-daughter of the first Duke of Norfolk. A divorce 
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then became the great object of Henry's life. There were 
many difficulties in the way. Catherine was the aunt of 
Charles Y. ; she was, besides, a zealous Bomanist, and in 
high favour with the Pope. But a divorce Henry would 
have ; and so he told Wolsey, who knelt for four hours at his 
feet, seeking vainly to change his purpose. 

Wolsey did not know what to do. The Pope, awed by 

the Emperor, dared not grant the demand of Henry ; and 

Wolsey dared not oppose the Pope. To his own ruin the 

Cardinal acted a double part. Openly he seemed to urge on 

the divorce ; secretly he delayed it in obedience to 

Kay 81, the Pope. At length a court was opened in Lon- 

1529 don to try the case. Wolsey and Campeggio an 

iLD. Italian Cardinal sat as judges. On the first day a 
touching scene took place. When the Queen's 
name was called, instead of answering she flung herself with 
tears at her husband's feet, pleading for mercy as a stranger 
in England and his faithful wife of twenty years. Then, 
refusing to submit to the court, she left the hall. Unmoved, 
Henry pressed his suit But no decision was made ; and, 
after the court had sat for almost two months, an order from 
the Pope transferred it to Rome. This delay roused Henry's 
anger against Wolsey. The great seal, the badge of the 
Chancellor's office, was taken firom him and given to Sir 
Thomas More. His palace — ^York Place, aft;erwards White- 
hall — was seized with aU its rich plate and ftimiture. Com- 
pelled to retire to Yorkshire, he survived his disgrace about 
a year. Then, being arrested by the Earl of Northumberland 
for high treason, he was on his way to a scaffold in London, 
when dysentery seized him, and he died at Leicester Abbey. 
His last words are full of solemn warning, — * Had I but 
served Gk)d as diligently as I have served the King, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs. But this 
is my just reward.' 

Henry's mind was gradually turning, from political, not 
religious causes, to look favourably on the Reformers, who 
had assumed the name of Protestants at the Diet of Spires. 
Thomas Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell were now his chief 
advisers. Cranmer, a Fellow of Cambridge, had, some time 
before Wolsey's death, suggested that the divorce case should 
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be referred to the universities. The King, hearing of this, 
exclaimed, in his rough style, that Cranmer had got the 
right sow by the ear, and acted on the hint The case was 
laid before all the universities in Europe, and a decision 
was given in Henry's favour. This made the fortime of 
Cranmer. Cromwell, too, gained the royal favour by a 
single suggestion. His was a chequered lifa A factory 
derk at Antwerp, a soldier in the sack of Bome, again a 
clerk at Venice, then a lawyer in England, he became at 
last Wolsey's solicitor. By his advice the Eang resolved to 
deny the supremacy of the Pope, and to make himself head 
of the English Church. 

And now the chain, which had so long bound England 
to Eome, was breaking link by link. The Parliament of 
1531 owned Henry as head of the Church. The Parliament 
of 1632 forbade the payment of first-fruits, by which the 
Pope had received the first year's income of vacant bishop- 
rics. The Parliament of 1533 forbade appeals to Bome. In 
the same year Anne Boleyn was declared Queen. Catherine, 
formally divorced, retired from the court, and died three 
years aiterwards in Huntingdonshire, leaving a daughter, 
Mary. When these things were heard at Bome, the Pope laid 
Henry under a terrible curse, unless Queen Catherine was 
restored; but no curses could bend the stubborn King of 
England. 

The dispute, when the divorce was thus settled, centred in 
the question, * Who was to be head of the Church in Eng- 
land, — the King or the Pope?' The point was decided by 
the Parliament of 1534 conferring the title with its privileges 
on Henry. About the same time appeared the Holy Maid 
of Kent, a half-witted girl, suligect to hysterical fits, who 
raved against the new doctrines, and denounced woe on the 
King for his treatment of Queen Catherine, Her true name 
was Elizabeth Barton, and she was only a tool in the hands 
of some artful monks, many of whom suffered with her for 
the imposture. More distinguished victims of Henry's wrath 
were John Fisher, Bishop of Bochester; and Sir Thomas 
More, famed as the author of ' Utopia ' They were 
beheaded in 1535 on a charge of denying the King's 1636 
gupremapy in the Church. This was the final breach a.d. 
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with Rome. Henoeforth the Church of England had a 
separate existence. PslvI III., now Pope, hurled the thun- 
ders of excommunication at Henrj; but the English King 
cared not. 

The suppression of monasteries was then resolved on by 
the King; and Cromwell, to whom was given complete con- 
trol of the Church with the title of Vicar-Ceneral, proceeded 
to the work. There were good grounds for this step, for the 
monks generally led most dissolute lives, arid many of the 
monasteries were dens of the vilest sin. But Henry's 
motive was not hatred of evil; he rather desired to deal a 
terrible blow at the Papal power, and at the same time to 
fill his coffers with the riches of the monks. His 
1536 obedient Parliament, now in its sixth session, passed 

A.D. a bill to suppress those monasteries which possessed 
revenues below ^£200 aryear. Three years later, 
the greater monasteries were destroyed. In all, 3219 reli'- 
gious houses were laid in ruins, and the King was ^iriched 
with their yearly income of ;^161,000. Six new bishoprics 
were then estabHshed 

The worst evils of the Feudal System still lingered in Wales. 

The marchers or great lords, claiming independent rule in 

their own districts, were at constant war with one another: 

pillage and murder occurred every day. But now 

1636 these lords were deprived of separate jurisdiction, 

A.D. and the English laws were everywhere enforced. 
Henceforth Wales sent twenty-four members to 
the English Parliament. This was the real union of Wales 
with England. 

The 6th day of January 1636 saw Catherine of Arragon 
die. On the 19th of May in the same year, her rival, Anne 
Boleyn, was beheaded. While the divorce remained unset- 
tled, Henry's passion for her had been violent; when hia 
wish was gained, he grew careless, then cold. A new fiwje, 
that of the lovely Jane Seymour, caught his changeful fancy. 
Anne's enemies plied him with evil stories; of herMends, 
Cranmer alone dared to raise his voice in her favour. She 
was tried on a charge of unfaithfulness to her royal husband, 
and condemned to die. She met her doom calmly, and on 
the scaffold prayed for the King. She left a daughter, after- 
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wards Qaeen ElizabetL On the next day Jane Seymour 
became Queen. 

During tills reign the Bible took its fitting place as the 
sole standjBird of Christian faitL A century and a half had 
passed since John Wycliffe translated the Scriptures Into 
English ; but the vision used in England during the ear^ 
lier years of Henry's reign was that of William Tyndale, a 
young scholar <^ Oxford^ who published the N&w Testament 
in 16£6, and the Old Testament four years later. In 1535 
he su&red death by fire in Flanders. In the same year 
Miles Ooverdnle of Cambridge published the whole Bibje in 
the Eo^sh tongu& These were translations from the Latin 
version called the Vulgate. By a royal order a copy of 
Oo^xdale*s translation was chained to a pillar or desk in 
every parish church, so that all who chose might read. In 
1539 appeared a translation called the Great Bible, prepared 
under the superintendence of Cranmer, who was now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The people received these gifts of 
CkKl with joy; families clubbed their savings to buy a copy 
of the saered volume, still a costly purchase ; and those who 
could read were often seen surrounded by a crowd of listen- 
ers, earnestly heark^ing to the words which tell of life 
eternal 

The abolition of the monasteries caused much discontent, 
eie^ieeially in the northern counties. Korth of the Trent 
40,000 m^ rose in arms under a gentleman named Aske. 
Their avowed object being to restore the Eomish Chiirch, 
they called their insurrection the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
Priests marched before them ; while their banners bore the 
crucifix and the chalice. They held York and Hull for a 
while; but the promise of a general pardon, and the heavy 
rains of winter induced them to return to their homes. A 
renewal of the revplt early in the next spring came to no- 
thing. Aske and other leaders were executed* 

The birth of a son, baptized Edward, added to Oct. 12, 
Henry's triumph ; and even the death of his Queen, 1537 
Jane Seymour, which occurred a few days after the A.D. 
prince was bom, was almost disregarded in his 
great joy. 

Though the King had broken with Rome, he was no friend 
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to Luther. He retained many of the old doctrines, especially 
transubstantiation, by which the Romiah priests taught that 
partakers of the Lord's Supper ate, not bread and vine, but 
the real flesh and blood of Jesus. Standing thus half iray 
between the two Churches, he strove to bend the Qonsdences 
of both Protestants and Romanists to his own iriews, and 

many of both parties were burned for denying what 

1639 he taught His opinions were embodied in the Six 

A.B. Articles, of which the first and chief was, that all 

should on pain of death believe in transubstantia- 
tion. From the persecution which followed these enact- 
ments, they were called the Bloody Statute. About the 
same time it was decided by Parliament, that all the procla- 
mations of Henry should have the force of regular laws. 
This was a measure utterly opposed to the spirit of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. In effect it made Henry a monarch as 
absolute as was ever a Czar of Russia or a Shah of Persia. 

Henry's fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the daughter of 
a Protestant prince. Cromwell, desirous of strengthening 
the Protestant cause in England, had proposed the union. 
A picture of the princess was shown to Henry: he was 
pleased with her face, and she was invited to England. But, 
when he came to see her, he called her a great Flanders 
mare. She had neither beauty nor grace, and could speak 
no language except her own. After some delay the mar- 
riage took place; but the King never forgave CromwelL 
Three designs filled his mind : revenge on the Vicegerent, a 
divorce from Anne, and the elevation of a new Queen, Ca- 
therine Howard, a Papist, and niece to the Duke of NoifoUc 

In little more than six months he had gained all 

Jnly 28, these ends. Cromwell, accused of heresy andtrea- 

1 540 son, was brought to the block. Anne, much to her 

A.D. own content, was separated from her husband, and 

lived in England upon a pension of £'3000 aryear 
until her death. Catherine Howard was raised to the throne 
amid the rejoicings of the Papists, who hailed her elevation 
as an omen of good The last three Queens had £ivoured 
the Reformation. 

For about a year and a half the charms of Catherine 
Howard delighted the King. Then some events of her ear- 
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tier life began to be whispered abroad ; and of these Cranmer 
sent a written statement to Henry, who refused at first to 
believe them. But when she herself confessed, what many 
witnesses swore, that she had been unchaste before her mar- 
riage, the fierce jealousy of Henry blazed forth. Nothing 
but blood could quench his rage, and she was beheaded on 
Tower-hilL With her died an accomplice of her guilt, Lady 
Bochford, who had been chief witness against Anne Boleyn. 

In his retigious changes, too, the King displayed that fickle 
nature so evident in his marriages. Not satisfied with the 
Six Articles, he published in succession two books, each 
giving a different creed to the nation. The royal permission 
to read the Bible, formerly given to all, was now confined to 
gentlemen and merchants. 

Wars with Scotland and France occupied his latter years ; 
the details are not of much importance. His sixth wife was 
Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She survived her 
husband, although her head was once in great danger. The 
King's temper, naturally fierce, was maddened by his in- 
creasing corpulence, and an ulcer which had broken out in 
his leg. One day, while talking of certain religious doc- 
trines, she opposed his ideas. In high wrath he ordered an 
impeachment to be drawn up against her. But a friend 
happening to see the paper, told her ; and^ when next she 
saw the King, she spoke so humbly of the foolishness of her 
sex, and appeared so thankM for what he had taught her, 
that wjien the Chancellor came to arrest her, Henry bade 
him begona 

The last who suffered from this tyrant's wrath was Tho- 
mas Howard, Earl of Surrey, famed as the purifier of English 
poetry and the writer of our earliest blank verse. He was 
a cousin of Catherine Howard, and was beheaded on suspi- 
cion of aiming at the crown. The fact of his quartering on 
his shield the arms of Edward the Confessor, long borne by 
his ancestors, was the chief circumstance advanced in sup- 
port of this charga His father, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had been seized at the same time, lay in prison awaiting the 
same fate, when the news came that Henry was dead. 

For some days it 'was well known in the Court that the 
King was dying, but all feared to tell him so. At length 
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Sir Antony Denny yentured to warn him of the coming 
change. He desired to see Cranmer, but was speechleaa 
when tiie Archbishop arriyed. When aalced by Cianmar to 
give some sign of his faith in Christ, he squeesed the pre- 
late's hand, and died. He vas married six times, and left 
tliree children. His will, made nearly a montii before he 
died, beqoeathed the throne to Edward, then to Mary, and 
then to Elizabeth. This arrangement was actually followad. 
Henry*s v^ty was great He was vain of his learning, 
and, in earlier days, of his appearance. But his greatest 
crimes may be traced to his fickleness and his self-wilL Few 
English monarchs were more absolute. At eighteen he was 
a gay and handsome prince, skilled in music and ready with 
his pen : at siz-and-fifly he was an unwieldy mass of cor- 
rupted flesh and evil passions. But €k>d turns evil into 
good. During this reign was laid the foundation of British 
ProtestantiBm. 
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Thb will of Heory YIII direeted that Edward, now onlj in 
hifl tenth year, should come of age at eighteen. In the 
meantime a coimeil of twenty-eight nobles and clergy were 
to manage the aSMxs of the kingdom. This ootmcil, how- 
ever, feeling the want of a leader, ehose as Proteeto; the Earl 
of Hertford^ brother of Jane Seymour, and therefore uncle 
of the King. Mdiny new peers were created ; many were 
advanced to higher rank Among the latter, the Protector 
received the title of Puke of Somerset Archbishop Crau- 
mer was a leading member of the Council of Regency. 

It was also eigoined by Henry's will, that a marriage 
should take place, if possible, between Edward and young 
Mary of Scotland. But Scottish feeling was strong against 
the match ; and, to force the nation into a consent, Somerset 
led an army of 18,000 over the Borders. The Regent Arran 
met him at Pinkie near Musselburgh, but was defeated 
(Sept. 10, 1547). News of plots against his power soon re- 
called the Protector to London, and the campaign ended 
without advantage to the English, while the attempt to 
extort consent displeased even those Scotchmen who had 
been in favour of the union. As the Earl of Huntly said« 
' He disliked not the match, but he hated the manner of 
wooing.* The young Queen of Scotland: was sent for greater 
safety to France. 

The completion of the English Reformation was the great 
event of this reign. The Protector was* a Protestant, and he 
took care that aU who had access to the young King should 
be of the Reformed faith. Under this fostering inflaencQ 
the Church of England began to assume her present fonntT^J 
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work in which Archbishop Cranmer took the largest share. 
He was ably seconded by Ridley, Bishop of London, and 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. Freer circulation was given 
to the Bible. To secure purity of doctrine, twelve Homilies 
or Sermons were published. The statues and pictures of the 
Bomish churches were destroyed. The Latin mass, never 
understood by the people and seldom by the priests, was 
abolished, and replaced by the beautiful Liturgy, still read 
in the Established Church of England. And, lastly, the 
faith of English Protestants was smnmed up in Forty-two 
Articles. 

It has been already said that Somerset hastened from 
Scotland in alarm. There was a plot against his power. 
His own brother, Admiral Lord Seymour, who had married 
the widow of Henry YIII., was his most dangerous foe. 
Though this conspiracy was checked by the execution of 
Seymour on Tower-hill, yet opposition £Bkr more fatal to the 
Protector was rising. Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was the 
son of that Dudley who had ministered to the avarice of 
Henry VIL Created Viscount Lisle by the late King, he 
was a member of the Council of Regency, in which his rest- 
less ambition made him a leading man. Now, as the head 
of a rival faction, he began to measure his strength with 
Somerset 

Much more important than the struggles of two ambitious 
men was the condition of the people at this time. Monas- 
teries, with aU their evils, had served some tuseful ends. 
The poor man and the traveller found there a shelter for 
the night The domains attached were let out at moderate 
rents to small farmers, who foimd the monks not only indul- 
gent landlords, but ready purchasers of the farm produce. 
Discontent and rebellion had therefore followed the suppres- 
sion of these houses ; and the embers of bad feeling were 
still alive. The working classes had, besides, new grievances. 
A great demand for wool had turned a large part of England 
into sheexhwalks, and there was little field labour to be done. 
Wages were low, and were paid in the base coin issued by 
Henry VIII. to supply his own needs. The price of food 
rose high. The flames burst out in many shires of England. 
Exeter was besieged by 10,000 men. Ket, a tanner, sat 
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below an oak-tree, giving law to the gentlemen of Norfolk. 
In all cases the rebels were soon put down. Ket was hanged 
at Norwich, after his followers had been scattered by the 
Earl of Warwick. 

While Warwick was thns employed, troops sent from 
France to aid the Scottish Kegent had driven the English 
garrisons from the castles of Broughty and Haddington. 
The Protector was then glad to make peace ; for his position 
was daily growing more perilous. After the battle of Pinkie, 
assoming royal pomp, he had disdained to ask advice from 
the councillors. Many blamed him for the execution of his 
brother. Romanists cried out against the man who had 
pulled down churches, and the houses of bishops, that he 
might build his palace in the Strand. Warwick artfully 
used these circumstances to strengthen his own faction. The 
feeling against Somerset grew so strong that he was forced 
to resign his Protectorship, and was indicted for usurpation 
of the King's power. On his knees before the Council he 
made full confession of all the charges. He was then, by a vote 
of the Parliament, stripped of all power and condemned to 
pay a heavy fina By the mercy of the King, however, he 
escaped the fine* and soon regained his freedom. 

The Council, bent on purifying the Church of England, 
demanded that all should sign the Articles of Reform. They 
began with Gardiner ; and on his refusal deprived him of 
his office and committed him to prison. Three other bishops 
were at the same time forbidden to preach. But in the 
Princess Mary they found a stubborn Romanist, whom they 
could not mova Her they let alone, lest they might pro- 
voke a war with the Emperor Charles, her cousin. 

Warwick's ambition was now gratified with the title, Duke 
of Northumberland. His rival Somerset, though £Edlen, was 
stiU popular. The time was now ripe to crush that rival for 
ever. Arrested on a charge of raising rebellion in the north, 
and of plotting to murder Northumberland and 
others, the unhappy ex-Protector was tried before Jan. S3t 
the Marquis of Winchester, as High Steward, and a 1662 
jury of twenty-seven peers. Convicted of felony, he a.d. 
was beheaded on Tower-hilL The people, forgetting 
all his failings in the sad hour of his death, dipped their 
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kerdiiefe in hiB streanuBg blood, and laid these up amoaj; 
their hous^old treasures. 

Northumberland now ruled England ; and, as the King's 
health had been for some time failing, visions of securing the 
crown for his own family filled his ambitioBs mind^ fie per- 
suaded Edward that the Princes8es,.Idiiry andEUzabeth^ooald 
not wear the crown, since they had been declared illegitimate 
by an Act cf PlEi.rliament ; that the Queen of Scots was also 
excluded as a stranger, betrothed to the Dauphin of Franee ; 
that the succession belonged to the Marchioness of Dcurset, 
daughter of Mary Tudor, who was once Queen of France, 
and afterwards Duchess of SuJSblk ; and that the next heir 
was therefore Lady Jane Grey, the daughter of the Mar- 
chioness. He had previously married his fourth son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane. The King's affeciicm 
for the Protestant faith inclined him to this settlement of 
the crown; and, although some of the Ooundl hesitated,- 
the Duke prevailed, and letters patent were issued trans- 
ferring the crown to the youngest branch of the Tudor lin^ 

Scarcely was this done when the King grew very ilL The 
worst symptoms of consun^tion appeared. Northumberland, 
constantly by his bedside, placed him undSr the care of a 
woman professing great skilL Her medicines made him much 
worse, and on this rests the suspidon that his death was has- 
tened by poison. He died at Greenwich, aged sixteen years. 
He was a gentle boy, of very studious habits, and of most 
promising disposition. A diary from his own pen, giving 
an account of his reign, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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Whek Edward died, Lady Jane Grey veb at onoe proclaimed 
^Queen by <»xler of Jiiorthiiinberland. She iras only sixteen, 
accomplished, beantifdl, and good. Studying Greek and 
Latin with the late King, she had learned, like him, to 
love retirement. The dangers of a throne alarmed her 
gentle heart, and it was very unwillingly that she yield- 
ed to the wishes of her father-in-law. But she was not to 
be Queen. The feeMng of the nation leaned towards Maiy, 
the daughter of Galiierine of Arragon, who, writing from 
Suffolk, summoned around her the leading noUes and 
gentlemen. Her force increased daOy, while Northumber- 
land could muster only 6000 men, and even these were leav- 
ing him fast. The councillors and the citizens of London 
declared for Maiy, and she was proclaimed everywhere, — the 
first Queen regnant of England. Norljiumberland, Suffolk, 
Oniidford Dudley, and Jane Grey were arrested. North- 
umberland was executed at once ; the others were spared a 
little longer. 

. The feeling that she had the best daim was the diief 
motive of Mary's supporters. She was now in her thirty- 
seventh year, of a temper soured by her mother's and her 
own disgrace, and blindly attached to the Romish worship. 
Her great object was the restoration <^ that worship in Eng- 
land in all itsformer pomp and power. Oneof her earliest acts, 
therefore, released from prison Romish nobles and prelates. 
Gardiner and Bonner were restored to iheni see& The Duke 
of Norfolk received his freedom. And, in direct violation of 
her promise to the men of Suffolk, the religiouB laws of Ed- 
ward YL were r^>ea]ed: Oranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
other Piotestanta were sent to prison. All England looked 
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with alarm on these things ; but the worst was yet to come. 

Another step towards her great end was the 

July, Spanish match. In July 1654 she became the wife 

1664 of Philip, son of the Emperor Charles, and heir of 

A.D. the Spanish crown, which he received during the 

nert year. This alliance with the greatest Romish 
power in Europe gratified at the same time Mary's ambition 
and her affections ; for she was attached to Philip. But he 
soon grew tired of a wife, jealous, ill-tempered, and eleyen 
years older than himself; and, since he was no favourite 
with the English, whom he treated with cold Spanish cere- 
mony, he left this island in less than a year. Except for a 
few days in 1557 he never saw his wife again. 

The whole body of the English people disliked this mar- 
riag& It was said that England would soon be a province 
of Spain, and that the terrible Inquisition would soon be at 
work in London. Rebellion appeared in Devonshire and 
Kent The former was easily suppressed ; but the men of 
Kent had seized Southwark and Westminster before th^ 
were dispersed. Their leader. Sir ThomaA Wyatt, was taken 
at Temple-bar, and executed. Four hundred of his followers 
also suffered death. The Duke of Suffolk was concerned in 
this rising, and his guilt was thought a good excuse for the 
execution of his daughter. Lady Jane Grey, and her hus- 
band. They were beheaded within the Tower walls. Dudl^ 
suffered first ; and as Jane was on her way to the block she 
passed his bleeding body. She died calmly, persevering to 
the end in the true taith. Shortly before her death she sent 
a Greek Bible to her sister, as a last love-gift. Her father, 
Suffolk, soon met the same fate. 
Then began that terrible persecution of Protestants which 

has given to the first Queen regnant of England the 

1666 name of Bloody Mary. Cardinal Pole, the Papal 

A.D. Legate, an EngHshman of royal blood, recommended 

toleration; but Gkirdiner and Bonner cried oat 
for the stake and the fagot, and the Queen was of their 
mind. During three years, 288 men, women, and children 
were burned for their Protestantism, while thousands suf- 
fered in a less degree. The chief scene of these tragedies was 
Smithfield in London. There many of 'the noble army of 
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martyrs,' strong in the remembrance of what their Saviour 
had borne, died amid the flames of blazing fagots. More 
than a thousand ministers were driven from their pulpits; 
and as many of them as escaped fled to the Continent to 
escape the fury of the tempest. They lived chiefly at Frank- 
fort and G^eva. Among them were John Knox, the Re- 
former of Scotland; Fox, who wrote the Book of Martyrs; 
and Coverdale, the translator of the English Bible. Associated 
during their exile with some of the great spirits of the Con- 
tinental Beformation, they received truer and purer ideas of 
the Protestant faith and worship. Betuming to these shores, 
they founded the sect called Puritans, which was destined to 
do so much in perilous days for England and civilization. 
This has been the histoiy of Christian martyrdom in all ages. 
Fierce storms scatter the seeds of the plant far and wide ; 
and, for one, a hundred grow up in new strength and beauty. 

John Bogers, Prebendary of St Paul's, was the first vic- 
tim of this persecution. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was 
in torture for three quarters of an hour : one of his hands 
dropped off, the other still beat his breast, and he prayed 
till his tongue swelled so that he could not speak. Bidley, 
Bishop of London, and Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, 
suffered together at Oxford. * Be of good cheer, brother,' 
cried Latimer, as they bound his aged limbs to the stake; 
' we shall this day kindle such a torch in England, as, I trust 
in God, shall never be extinguished.' He saw with the eye 
of faith : the torch is now a brilliant sun, blessing with its 
rays many a once dark land. Bags of gunpowder laid round 
the martyrs killed Latimer by their explosion, but Ridley's 
death was very slow. 

Early in 1556 Oranmer was led to the stake. Broken 
down by long imprisonment, and sorely tempted by promises 
of life and honour, he had agreed to sign a denial of the Protes- 
tant faith. But a calmer hour brought repentance ; and the 
strength of €k>d returning te his soul enabled him to die 
without fear. Of his own accord he held out his right hand 
in the kindling flamra until it was a blackened cinder, while 
he cried more than once, * That unworthy hand 1' When the 
fixe seized his body, his calm face bore no signs of pain. His 
heart was found among the ashes, unconsumed. 
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ThoQgb Mary ^ms deeply grieved at the coldaesB of her 
husband, now Philip II. of Spain, she |ouied him in his var 
with France. An English army, sent into the Netherlands, 
helped to seize the French fortress of St. Qaentin. Bat this 
trifling success was followed by a heayy loss. Suddenly in 
mid-winter the Duke of Guise appeured before Calais. The 
town, which lay in the midst of marshes, was weakly garri- 
soned, since it was the custom ci the English Gk)vemment, 
for the sake of economy, to withdraw most of th6 tro(^ 
late in autumn. Assaulted by land and sea*, this 
1568 key of France, held by the English since tiie tiiae 
A.D. of Edward III., was lost in eight days. 

Mary's health was failing fa^. Dropsy ps^ed 
upon her body. Her mind, too, was much disturbed. So 
deeply did she feel her loss in France, that she said tiie 
word ' Calais' would be found after death written on her 
heart. Her husband neglected her. She knew that her sub- 
jects disliked her. She had no children ; and her half-aster 
Mizabeth, whcm she hated as a Protestant and the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn, would wear the crown next. AH causes 
working together produced a lingering fever of wMch die died. 
Sorrow is sent for our good ; but Mary's heart was hard- 
ened and her disposition soured by the troubles of her early 
Ufa Her strongest passion was hatred of the Ptotestant 
faith. * Instead, however, oi branding her with the name of 
Bloody Mary, we should rather pity the Queen, who in her 
fierce religious zeal f(»rgot the mercy natural to womaBy and 
who saw, before she died, every aim and hope of her life 
baffled and broken. 
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Jot-bells pealed and bonfires blazed when Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, was proclaimed 
Queen. During her sister's reign she had lived chiefly at 
Hatfield House, nominally fit^ee, but really a prisoner. As 
Qneen, one oi her first measures was the restoration of Pro- 
testantism, lliis good work was completed in 1562, when 
tbe Forty-two Articles of Cranmer were reduced to Thirty- 
nino, and the Church of England was thus established in 
her present form. The statesman by whose advice Eliza- 
beth was guided In this ohange and all'the leading transac- 
tions of her reign, was William Cecil, afterwards Lord Bur- 
leigh. 

Scotland, France, "Spain, and the Netherlands were the 
countries with which the foreign policy of EHzabeth was 
diiefly concerned. The marriage of Mary Queen of Scots 
with the Dauphin, afterwsords Flrancis 11. of France, united 
the first two lands more closely than ever. Not content 
with her double crown, Mary claimed that of England, on 
t^ grocmd that Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate 
uid that fihe was next heir, being descended from Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VIL This elsdm Mzabeth never 
forgave ; and when Mary, who left France a widow of nine- 
teen, fled across the Border after seven stormy years in 
Soodand, the Ikiglish Queen cast into prison the rival, who 
oame imploring pity. Soon after the departure of Mary 
from France there began a civil war, which, like most of 
the great European wars fSor a century after the Reformation, 
was a struggle between Brotestants and Roman Catholie& 
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The EngliBh Queen aided with the Protestants ; and in 1562 
the Prince of Gond6, leader of the Huguenots, as the French 
Protestants were called, put Havre into her hands. But the 
foitress was lost to England in less than a year. 

Those Protestants who had fled to the Continent from the 
flames of Smithfield now returned. For a time they re- 
united themselves with the Church of England; but being 
pressed to acknowledge the authority of Elizabeth 
1666 aB Supreme Head of the Church, they separated 
A.D. from that body in a few years. From their desire to 
establish a purer form of worship, they received the 
name of Puritans. They objected to the surplice; to the 
sign of the cross in baptism; to the use of the Liturgy; 
to the adornment of churches with pictures, statues, or 
stained windows; and to the government of the Church, 
by bishops. The Act of Supremacy and the Act of Con- 
formity, which were passed soon after Elizabeth came to 
the throne, were the chief cause of the Puritan seces- 
sion. The one required all clergymen and those holding 
offices under Government to take an oath, ascribing to EUza- 
beth all power both in the Church and State of England, 
and denying the right qf any foreign power to meddle with. 
English affairs. This law was levelled directly at the Pope, 
who still claimed jurisdiction in England. The other for- 
bade under heavy penalties all worship except in the estab- 
lished form. Many Bomanists suffered death by these 
laws; and the Puritans, who also refused to be bound by 
them, were fined and imprisoned in great nimibers during 
the rest of this reign. Hence the Puritans are often called 
Nonconformists. 

For more than eighteen years Maiy Stuart pined in an 
English prison. In 1668 she fled into England In the fol- 
lowing year the Duke of Norfolk, the first nobleman in Eng- 
land, a strict Romanist, and a man of the best character, 
offered her his hand in marriage. It was a dangerous step, 
provoking the anger of Elizabeth. He was at once com- 
mitt^ to the Tower, but released upon promise thai he 
would give up his design of marrying Mary. However, two 
yem later, the Duke, tempted to renew his plots for the 
"lease of the Scottish Queen, entered into a secret oone- 
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spondence with the Court of Spain. A senrant, whom he 
intrusted with a bag of gold and a letter for Mary's Mends 
in Scotland, carried both to Lord Burleigh. Trea- 
sonable papers were found under the mats and tiles 1672 
of Norfolk's house. He was arrested, tried, and A.D. 
executed. 

All attempts, by plot or by treaty, to deliyer Mary torn 
her prison failed. The hearts of all the Romanists in England 
were in her favour, and this made EUzabeth dread her escape 
exceedingly. A plot to assassinate the Queen and place 
Mary on the throne brought matters to a crisis. The chief 
conspirator was Babington, a gentleman of Derbyshire. 
Letters were conveyed to the Scottish Queen through a 
chink in the wall of her prison by a brewer who brought 
ale to the household. These, with her replies, fell by treach- 
ery into the hands of Walsingham, Secretary of State. Four- 
teen conspirators were arrested and executed ; and it was 
resolved to try Mary for her share in the plot 

Li Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire, the trial took 
place, before thirty-six royal commissioners. At first Maiy 
refused to be tried, but afterwards consented, lest her refusal 
might seem to show conscious guilt. The chief charge 
agdnst her was that she had approved of the plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. The chief evidence against her was that 
of her two secretaries, who had been seized by Elizabeth's 
order, and who swore that Mary had received from Babington 
the letters produced on the trial ; and that the answers, also 
produced, had been written by themselves at her command. 
Li her defence she denied the charge, declaring that she 
was innocent of everything but a natural desire to regain her 
fi-eedom. She had no advocate to plead for her. Alone but 
fearless, she stood before her accusers, her famous beauty 
dimmed by long imprisonment Clearly and readily she 
replied to every question, and demanded to be confronted 
with the witnesse& This was refused, and soon after she 
was doomed to die. 

The warrant for her execution was delayed by the reluo- 
tanoe — ^pretended or real — of Elizabeth. Meanwhile Henry 
III. of France pleaded hard for the condemned Queen. 
James YL of Scotland, too, made a feeble effort to save hia 
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mother. At last, howeT«r, Eluiabetli fiigned the vanrant,* 
and sent her Secretary, Davison, with it to the Ohanoellor 
that it might recdve the great seal Becalling this order 
next day, she fonnd that she ivas too late. The seal was 
aflSxed, and ihe -warrant was soon on the way to Fotheringay. 
There, in one of the castle halls in the grey light 

1687 <^ & February morning Mary 3taait, aged forty- 
A.D. five, was beheaded. Whatever may hare been her 

faolts and follies, she received a tenfold punish- 
ment in the slow tortoro of her nineteen years' captivity, 
and her violent death is a foul stain on l^e memory of the 
great Elizabeth. 

The naval glory of England dawned in this reign ; and a 
brilliant dawn it was. Spain, Holland, and Portugal had 
led the way into nnknown seas, and England was not back- 
ward in following the example. Sir John Hawkins traced 
the coast of Ouinea. Martin FVol»sher braved the ice- 
bergs of the Arctic Ocean. Sir Francis Drake, doubling 
Cape Horn, crossed the broad Pacific to the shores of India, 
and sailed home ronnd the Cape of Oood Hope ; thus win- 
ning the renown of being the first English commander who 
sailed round the world. Sir Walter Raleigh colonized the 
American coast, and with a courtier's tact called the settle- 
ment Virginia. Amid the Idessings thus conferred upon 
men evils unhappUy grew up. These early navigators did 
not hesitate to commit piracy when a Spanish treasure-ship 
fell in their way. Then, too, began Hie African slave-trade. 

Perhaps the greatest event of Elizabeth's reign was the - 
defeat of the Invincible Armada. Ever since that 

1688 achievement Eng^d has been * Queen of the Seas.* 
A.D. The Armada was a great fleet sent by Philip IL of 

Spain to conquer England. Philip's grand object 
was the destruction of Protestantism ; but, besides, he was 
emardng under the loss of many treasurenships ; and it is 
said that his vanity was wonnded by Elizabeth's refusal to 
marry him. One hundred and thirty laige ships left Lisbon, 
having 4m board besides their crews nearly 20,000 soldiers 
and 2690 cannons of brass. At the same time Hie Doke of 
Parma, an old and skilful military officer, moved to the 
coast of Flanders near Dunkirk, ready with 40,000 men to 
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BQotmd ^d invasion. The admiral of the Annada was the 
Buke of Medina Sidonia, who was elected to that post upon 
the sudden death of the ^rtst appointed leader, Santa Croce. 
The royal navy of England then consisted of only thirty-six 
sail, and these of small size. But nobles, merchants^ citi- 
zens, came with their money to the Queen, and equij^^ted 
vessels at their own expense. A fleet ck 140 ships soon rode 
on the English waters ; and, though the vessels were small» 
the best seamen and the bravest hearts in England were on 
board. Lord Howard of Effingham was the admiral ; and 
under him served DraJi^e, Hawkins, and Frobisher. The 
English army, consisting of 70,000 iU-trained soldiers, was 
divided into tiiree parts : one guarded the southern coast, 
another was stationed at Tilbury to defend the capital, while 
the third was reserved to oppose the landing. 

Storms delayed the Armada, but at length the English 
admiral stationed at Plymouth saw them on the horizon, 
stretching in a crescent^ ibrm seven miles broad. At once 
Effingham sailed out to meet them, and, keeping at a dis- 
tance, lest the Spaniards might board his vessels, poured in 
his shot with great effect. The Spaniards replied with 
heavy guns ; but from the height of their decks their 
shot passed dear over the English ship& Slowly the Ax- 
mada bore up the Channel towards Calais, the English 
fleet following. Ofl" Calais they anchored, waiting for th« 
Puke of Parma ; but eight flre-ships, sent among^t them by 
the English admiral, caused them to cut their cables in aJiann. 
Effingham was not the man to lose the golden moment. He 
fell at once upon the disordered fleet, and destroyed twelve 
Bhip& The great Armada was now in fuU flight They 
could not return by the Straits of Dover, for the wind was 
against them, and the English ships lay in the a4jacent har- 
bours. The only way to Spain lay through the Pentland 
Frith, and the storms of those wild teas completed the ruia 
The Orkneys, the Hebrides, the coasts of Mayo and Keny, 
were strewn with the wrecks of the ill-fated vessels Fifty- 
three shattered hulks reached Spain. 

During forty yeam of her reign Elizabeth was guided by 
the advice of Lord Burleigh, a wise and cool-tempered stales- 
man. He rose to be Lord Treasurer, and by his policy greatly 
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increased the revenue of tlie kingdom. He died in 1598. 
Sir Frands Walsingham, too, as Secretary of State, eiyoyed 
much of Elizabeth's favour. The chief favourite of her 
middle life was the Earl of Leicester, in whose breast her 
evident fondness kindled the ambitious hope that she meant 
to marry him. This ambition and its evil effects form the 
groundwork of Scott's tale of ' Kenilworth,' of which castle 
Leicester was lord. 

But the favourite of her old age deserves a longer notice. 
This was the rash and daring Earl of Essex. In 1689 he 
joined an expedition which vainly attempted to seat An- 
tonio on the throne of Portugal Again in 1597 he led the 
English soldiers to the capture of Oadiz. The Queen was 
very fond of him, and forgave him much. Once, disputing 
with her about the choice of a governor for Lreland, he turned 
his back upon her with scorn. She promptly gave him a 
box on the ear ; and then, forgetting that she was a woman 
and a Queen, he laid his hand on his sword, and declared 
that he would not have taken such -usage even from her 
father. In spite of this he was appointed to command 
the English forces in Ireland, where Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, was in rebellion. Not succeeding, he returned to 
England without the Queen's leave, was disgraced, and im- 
prisoned. But the fondness of Elizabeth soon gave him 
liberty again ; and then with the Earl of Southampton he 
strove to raise the Londoners in revolt For this he was 
tried and condemned to death. He might still have been 
pardoned, if a ring given to him by the Queen in some 
moment of tenderness, to be sent to her when any 
1601 danger hung over him, had reached her hand. It 
A.D. never came, and he was beheaded in the Tower, 

aged thirty-four. 
Some two years later, the Queen was entreated to visit 
the Countess of Nottingham, who was dying. This lady 
confessed that Essex had intrusted the ring to her to 
be carried to Elizabeth ; but that she, influenced 1^ her 
husband, a bitter enemy of the Earl, had not delivered it 
Rage and grief seized the Queen ; and it is said that she 
shook the dying Countess in her bed. Never happy since 
the death of Essex, she sank under this blow. Ten days 
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and nights she lay on cushions on the floor, taking neither 
food nor medicine ; and then, falling into a heavy sleep, she 
died. She was in her seventieth year. 

Firm, resolute, watchful, and self-controlled, Elizabeth as 
a Queen has had few equals among the sovereigns of Eng- 
land. She was extravagant in nothing but dress, and she 
thus was able to pay off heavy debts left owing by her pre-, 
decessors. Her temper was violent, and she desired to be 
absolute Queen; but she knew her people, and if she 
found that she had asked too much, she prudently with- 
drew her demand. Her conduct when the Parliament of 
1601 opposed the monopolies, which for forty years she had 
been granting, serves to show her wisdom. She had granted 
these unjust patents by scores. Such things as iron, oil, 
coal, starch, leather, and glass, could be had only from the 
privileged dealers, who charged immense prices. When the 
Queen saw the temper of the people, *' she declined the con- 
test, put herself at the head of the reforming party, thanked 
the Commons in touching and dignified language for their 
tender care of the general weal, and brought back to herself 
the hearts of the people.' Vanity was her great fault ; and 
the picture drawn by historians of ' Good Queen Bess,' as 
she has been called, coqueting in her old age with Baleigh 
and Essex, and believing all their tender speeches, makes 
her rather ridiculous in our eyes. 

The reign of Elizabeth ia one of the brightest periods of 
our literature. Then Edmund Spenser wrote the ' Faerie 
Queen' among the woods of Eilcolman ; then flourished 
Philip Sydney, author of a prose romance called ' Arcadia ;' 
then were written the plays of William Shakspere ; then 
the ' Novum Organum' of Francis Bacon laid the foundation 
of the modem philosophy. 

The English newspaper dates from this reign. The Ve- 
netians, at war with the Turks in 1536, had printed a sheet 
called ' Qazetta,' from the small coin for which it was sold 
A similar sheet was published in England while the Armada 
was off our shores in July 1588. It was called the ' English 
Mercuric,' and is still preserved in the British MuseuuL 

The rise of the Dutch Republic under AVilliam of Nas- 
sau, Prince of Orange, and the massacre of St Bartholomew 
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in France (1572)» were important continental events during 
Elizabeth's reign. Both were connected with the Reforma- 
tion. The alliance of Elizabeth contributed much to the 
triumph of William. The massacres in France and the 
cruelties of Alva in the Netherlands drove hundreds of 
work-people to settle in Britain. Those from France were 
skilled in silk-weaving; those from Flanders were chiefly 
dyers and dressers of woollen doth ; and a marked improve- 
ment in these two branches of our manufactures may thus 
be traced to the persecution of the Protestants. 
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Fbom the marriage of Maijory Bruce, daughter of the great 
Eobert, with Walter the Steward of Scotland, sprang the 
line of Stuart monarchs. Their son, Robert IL, was the 
first of the famous but unhappy race. During his 
reign was fought the battle of Ghevy-Ghase between 1388 
the Perdes and the Douglases. The scene of the A.D. 
battle was Otterboume, a village of Eedesdale near 
Newcastle. The victory of the Scots was dearly bought by 
the death of Earl Douglas. Bobert IL died in 1390. 

His son John then assumed the sceptre under the name 
of Bobert III. ; for Baliol had been called John, and the 
name was ominous of eviL He was a gentle prince, and of 
delicate health, having been lamed in his youth by the kick 
of a horse. His brother Albany, therefore, managed the 
affairs of state. Robert's eldest son, David of Rothesay, a 
wild and headstrong prince, defied the power of Albany; 
bat the R^ent was more than a match for the reckless boy, 
who was imprisoned in Falkland Castle, and there starved 
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to death. A well-known event of thifl reign was the oomliat 
on the North Inch of Perth between the dans Kay and 
Ghattan. Thirty were selected on each side; but at the 
hour appointed one of the clan Chattan was missing. Henry 
Gow, a smith of Perth, offered to fiU the vacant place for 
half a merk. When the fight was over^ all the sixty save 
one lay dead or wounded. The Lowlands were thus re- 
lieved from some of their deadliest Highland foes. These 
events are embodied in Scott's tale, * The Fair Maid of Perth.' 
To save his surviving son James from the schemes pf Al- 
bany, Robert sent him to France ; but the vessel was board- 
ed by the sailors of Henry lY., and James, a boy of four- 
teen, was lodged in the Tower of London. This loss killed 
the gentle Robert, who died at Rothesay, 1406 a.i>. 

James remained in England for nineteen years, during 
thirteen of which Albany was Regent The chief events 
were the martyrdom of John Resby at Perth, in 1407, for 
LoUardism ; and the battle of Harlaw in 1411, which de- 
cided the superiority of the Scottish Kings over the Lords 
of the Isles. Albany died in 1419, leaving the Regency to 
his son Murdoch, under whose weak rule nobles and people 
fell into the wildest disorder. In this condition James L found 
his subjects, when in 1424 he returned to his country. His 
captivity had been of greaf use to him. He had studied the 
English laws and constitution, and had acquired great excel- 
lence in poetry and music. The worst evil he had now to 
grapple with was the utter contempt of law, which pervaded 
all classes. But he resolutely set himself to his toilsome work. 
Many of the best English laws relating to wages, weights 
and measures, and police, were enacted in his Parliaments, 
drawn up in the spoken language of the land. Regular 
taxes were levied ; and large estates, fooUshly given away 
during the late reigns, were reclaimed. This was the mo^ 
dangerous part of his task ; and to enforce obedience he was 
compelled to put many nobles to death. But the day of his 
usefulness was soon over. A band of conspirators broke into 
the Monastery of the Blackfriars at Perth, where he was 
keeping the Christmas of 1437, and murdered him in a vault 
below the flooring of his chamber, into which he had leaped 
for, safety. 
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James IL was only six yean old when his father died. 
DnriBg his minority thiee fiictions convulsed the land. From 
one to the other the boy-King was passed by the changes in 
the strife ; but at length the house of Dougkis became 
ascendant, and at one time threatened to overturn the throne 
of the Stuarts. To break the power of his dreaded foe, 
James stooped to murder. He invited the Earl to dine 
with him at Stirling ; and, when the meal was over, while 
they were conversing in an inner room, he slew his guest 
with his own hand. From this crime sprang a war with 
England, during which James was killed by the bursting of 
a cannon at the siege of Bozburgh Gastla Gannon were 
quite new to the Soots, and were then made of iron bars 
bound together with hoops. 

Once more Scotland was plunged into the horrors of a 
minority, for James IIL was now only eight years of age. The 
Boyds and the Hanultons disturbed the peace of the land 
by their constant feuds. When James grew up, he displayed 
a feeble and indolent character, and that worst vice of a sove- 
reign, — a desire to abandon all cares of government to un- 
worthy favourites. The nobles saw with anger an architect, 
a dancing-master, and a tailor, ei^joying the confidence of 
their Eingp At length they seized Bobert Cochrane, whom 
they scomf uDy called the ' mason,' and hanged him with five 
others on the bridge of Lauder. They soon broke out in 
revolt, headed by the King's eldest son, Prince James, and 
encouraged by Henry VII. of England. A battle was fought 
at Sauchie Bum in Stirlingshire, where James was worsted. 
While galloping from the field, he was thrown from his horse ; 
and, while he lay helpless in a cottage close by, he was stabbed 
to the heart by a straggler from the battle-field. 

James lY. now held the throne. The leading events of 
his history are, — ^his protection of Perkin Warbeck ; his 
marriage in 1503 with Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 
YIL ; and the battle of Flodden in 15ia 

The immediate cause of the war which ended in the battle 
of Flodden was an attack by the English upon the ships of 
Andrew Barton, a Scottish merchant Barton was killed, 
and his ship, the lion, carried as a prize into the Thames. 
The Earl of Surrey headed the English troops. The armies 
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came face to foce on tlie banks of the Till, a tributary of the 
Tweed. James was strongly posted on Modden Hill, a spnr 
of the Cheviot range. It was the 9th of September 1613. 
The grand mistake committed by James was**allowing the 
English to cross the Till imharmed, when with his artillery 
he might have torn their battalions to fragments as they 
were crowding over the narrow bridge. The error was nerer 
retrieved. From four in the afternoon till the night fell the 
battle raged ; but the Scots were totally defeated. James 
and thirteen of his Earls lay dead among heaps of the hum- 
bler slain. 

A long minorily again convulsed unhappy Scotland. 
Struggles for the Regency among the leading nobles filled up 
fifteen stormy years. Again the Douglases became keepers 
of the King; but in 1528 young James stole from Falkland 
Palace, where he was closely watched, and, fleeing to Stir- 
ling Castle, took the government into his own hands. 

An event of deeper interest marks the year 1528. The 
first of those noble men whose names may be read on the 
Martyrs' Monument of St. Andrews — ^Patrick Hamilton, 
Henry Forrest, George Wishart, and Walter Mill— then suf- 
fered death by fire in defence of the Protestant faith. The 
leaven of the Beformation was working fast, and vainly 
James strove to destroy its rising power. In order to cement 
his alliance with the Romanists of France, he chose Maiy of 
Guise to be his second wife. 

A quarrel with England closed the reign of James Y. 
Henry VIII. strove to persuade the Scottish King to assist 
him in his schemes against Popery, but met with a refusal 
Henry declared war. James was at Fala Moor when his 
nobles turned against him, and refused to fight Ten thou- 
sand Scots were led to the Esk by Oliver Sinclair ; but they 
fled before three hundred English horsemen. Jsones reached 
Falkland, and lay down to die of vexation. A low fever 
wasted Mm away, and he drew his last breath only a few 
days after his daughter — the celebrated Mary Queen of 
Scots — was bom. 

The most prominent men in Scotland at this time were 
Cardinal Beaton, the relentless persecutor of the Protestants ; 
and the Earl of Arran, who proved a renegade fr(»n tiie Pro- 
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testant faith. Both sought the Begency ; Arran gained it. 
But their enmity was laid aside, while they united in the 
hopeless attempt to restore the power of the Romish Church 
in Scotland. Qeorge Wishart, the last victim of Beaton's 
bigotry, suffered at St Andrews in March 1646. Within, a 
few yards of the spot where the ashes of the martyr had lain 
black, Beaton was slain two months later by James Mel- 
ville, who with Norman Leslie and others forced their way 
through the Castle into the Cardinal's chamber. 

Henry YIIL desired a marriage between his son Edward 
and the young Mary; but the Scottish nation withstood hia 
wish. Even their defeat at PinMe after his death failed to 
force them into the aUianoe. 

The girl-Queen, sent for safety to her mofcher^s land, mar- 
ried there the Dauphin Francis, afterwards King of France; 
but his early death compelled her to return to Scotland in 
ld61. She had been educated as a Bomanist, in the gay 
and frivolous court of France. Her Scottish subjects had 
begun to look with horror upon tastes and habits which she 
thought harmless and pleasant. The master-spirit of the 
nation was John Knox, the pupil of Wishart and the com- 
panion of Calvin. 

Bom in 1505, and educated as a Romish priest, Knox was 
thirty-eight when he was converted to Protestantism. At 
St Andrews he preached his first Protestant sermon. Seized 
by the Regent and sent to France, he was condemned to the 
galleys for life; but Cod had decreed otherwise. After 
nineteen months his chains were loosed, at the request of 
Edward VI., in whose court he lived for some time. The 
persecution of Protestants under Mary I. of England drove 
him once more to the Continent Through years of exile 
and bondage he cherished the hope of again preaching 
the pure Oospel at St Andrews, long the fortress of the 
Romish faitili in Scotland. His hope was realized. On the 
lOth of June 1559 from the cathedral pulpit of that ancient 
city he poured forth his fiery eloquence against the Romish 
idolatry. The power of the Gospel struck through the land 
like an electric shock. Throughout all Fife, and soon through^ 
out all Scotland, images were broken, altars were shivered, 
mass-books were torn, priestly vestments were rent into 
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shredB. He afterwards boldly denounoed the celebration <^ 
mass in the chapel-royal of Holyrood. 

The gulf between Mary and her people grew wider. Her 
private life was open to suspidon. By her marriage with 
Lord Darnley she lost fiarVonr with her natural brother, the 
Earl of Moray, once Prior of St Andrews, and now leader 
of the Protestant party. Then followed her fondness for 
David Hizzio, a musician ; which excited the jealousy of 
Darnley, and thus led to the murder of the Italian in Holy- 
rood. Her son, afterwards King James YL, was born in 
1566. In the following February her husband, Darnley, 
was murdered in thp Kirk of Field ; the house — a lonely 
building standing where the OoUoge of Edinburgh now rises 
— being blown up at midnight Bothwell was strongly sus- 
pected of the crime ; and yet, two months later, Mary maiv 
ried him. Whether the Queen was guilty or not of the 
crimes laid to her charge — and that can now be known only 
to the great Searcher of hearts— these events estranged firom 
her the affections of her people. The nobles took up arms. 
Having surrendered at Carberry EQll, Mary was 
1567 dethroned, and imprisoned in the Castle of Loch- 
A.D. leven. Bothwell fled to Orkney, thence to Den- 
mark; where, ten years later, he died mad and in 
prison. 

Moray became Regent for the infant James. Mary, escap- 
ing from her prison by the aid of Willie Douglas, put her- 
self at the head of the iRomish nobles, and at Langside 
near Glasgow made a desperate and final struggle for her 
crown. In vain. Aa a last resource she fled to England, 
and threw herself on the compassion of Elizabeth, in whose 
reign the rest of her sad story may be read. 

For three years Moray, known as the €k)od Regent, held 
power. He was shot by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, from 
a window in the main street of Linlithgow (January 23, 
1570). The Earls of Lennox, Mar, and Morton, were then 
Regents in succession. In the latter part of 1572 John 
Knox died. James VI., educated by the celebrated €(eorge 
Buchanan, grew up a man of learning, but a pedant He 
married Anne, daughter of the Danish King. He strove 
vainly to overthrow Presbyterianism and to establish Pre- 
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key in Scotland. The sfcrange Gto^me conspiracy was the 
most Btrikmg event of the reign. While hunting at Falk< 
land, the King was induced to visit Qowrie House by a 
false stoiy, that a man carrying a pot oi foreign gold had 
been arrested near PertL He was well received and enter- 
tained by Earl Gowrie ; but after dinn^, in a small room, 
he was seized by the Earl's brother, Alexander Bothven, 
who strove to tie his hands. James struggled and cried for 
help. Three of his attendants burst in. Buthven was ^in ; 
and the Earl, who upon hearing the noise rushed in sword 
in hand, met the same fate. The whole stoiy is wrapped in 
mystery. 

The death of Elizabeth in 1603 made James the unques- 
tioned King of the whole island. Sir Robert Carey rode to 
Edinburgh with the news. The Queen died at Richmond 
on Thursday morning at three o'clock^ and he reached Holy* 
rood on Saturday evening. 

IRELAND FBOM 1370 A.D. TO 1603 A.D. 

PoTnlngs* law. I Tyrone*^ rebellion. 

Sir John Perrot \ Romanism in Ireland. 

Richard IL visited Ireland twice to quell the rebellious 
natives ; but, worn out by constant feuds, they yielded at 
onca Through all these dark years few merchant ships 
were to be seen in the fine harbours of the Irish coast. 
Hides and fish were almost the only exports. 

The nobles of Ireland sided chiefly with the House of 
York in the wars of the Roses. Hence the two impostors, 
who endeavoured to dethrone Henry YIL, chose Ireland as 
a fitting stage for their first appearance. The Tudors had 
but little hold over these unruly Barons, until in 1495 Poy- 
nings* law was passed. This law, which derived its name 
firom the Lord-Deputy who then governed the island, gave 
the English sovereign complete control over the Parliament 
of Ireland. It enacted, 1. That no Irish Parliament could 
be held without the consent of the English sovereign; 
2. That no law should be brought forward in Ireland unless 
it had been previously submitted to him ; 3. That all Eng- 
lish laws lately passed should be of force in Ireland. 
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The fendfl of the Utig^ralda and the ButLen distaracted 
the land in the reign of Heniy YIIL, bj whom in 1641 
Ireland was xaiaed from a lordship to a kingdom, many ci 
the chiefis being honoured with the title of EarL 

Under Elizabeth the Protestant religion was established 
in Ireland. The spirit of the natives was intensely Popish, 
and strong resistance was made; but she bent the Parliament 
to her wilL Sir John Perrot, made Deputy in 1584, proposed 
to develop the resources of the island by making roads and 
building bridges. This true and wise policy was then re- 
jected ; but years afterwards the hint was turned to good 
account. 

In 1595, the thirty-seventh year of Elizabeth's reign, the 
last grand struggle began. Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
rose in revolt. Under the doak of friendship towards Eng- 
land he had long been maturing his plans. In 1599 he won 
a great battle, which laid Munster at his feet He looked 
for help to Spain, the leading Bomish power in Europe. The 
Earl of Essex took the field against him without succesSb 
The glory of overthrowing the great rebel, and thus com- 
pleting the conquest of Ireland, was reserved for Lord 
Moimtjoy. A band of Spaniards landed at Einsale to aid 
l?yrone, but were hemmed in by the active Deputy. O'Neill, 
marching to the rescue, was met and routed, upon which 
his foreign allies thought best to surrender. The rebellion 
of Tyrone ended thus in 1602, having lasted for seven 
years. 

Irish history in these days, and indeed up to the opening 
of the present century, presents a sad pictura To the hatred 
between Celts and Saxons there was added the discord be- 
tween Bomanists and Protestanta Ireland has been, ever 
since the Reformation, one of the chief strongholds of Ro- 
manism ; and the backward condition of the southern and 
western districts is owing, without doubt, to the ignor- 
ance, in which that system loves to keep the masses of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNBEE THE TUDOHa 



State of the nation. 
Houses and fbrniture. 
Style of living. 
Dress. 
Ont-door sportai 



In-door amusements 
Christmas and May-day. 
'Witchcraft, Astrology, Alchymy. 
Commerce. 
Learning. 



Befobe the English Beformation crime was feariully com- 
mon. In the reign of Heniy VIIL about two thousand 
persons were hanged every year for robbery alone. In the 
days of Elizabeth the number was reduced to three or four 
hundred a year. This remarkable change was, without 
doubt, owing to the diffusion of God's Word among all 
classes. In the fifth year of Elizabeth the first law to 
relieve, the poor was passed. The population was then 
under five millions ; and^he Queen's revenue cannot have 
exceeded ^500,000 a year. The highest legal interest was 
10 per cent. Most of the silver coins now current were in 
use, crowns, half-crowns, and sixpences having been issued 
by Edward VL 

The Tudor style of architecture was also called Florid, 
from the profusion of ornament on the buildings. Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster is a good example of 
the style. Brick and stone were beginning to be used in the 
houses of the great, and glass windows became common. 
The poor lived in hovels made of wattles plastered over with 
clay. The fire was in the middle of the floor, and the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the blackened roof. This was the 
case in all houses until the reign of Heniy YIL, when chim* 
neys began to be built. Erasmus, a Professor of Greek in 
Oxford under Henry VIIL, gives no pleasant description of 
the floors of the poorer house& He says : ' The floors are 
commonly of clay strewed with rushes ; under which lies 
unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
bones, spittle, and everything that is nasty.' To these un- 
cleanly habits were owing the terrible plagues that fell upon 
the people. In Elizabeth's time, however, houses were built 
chiefly of oak. Then, too, many changes were made in fiir- 
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niture. Bedding was much improved. In early Tudor 
reigns a straw pallet, a coarse sheet and rug, and a log of 
wood for a bolster, were commonly used. The man who lay 
on a pillow of chaff was thought luxurioua Servants lay 
on bare straw. Before Elizabeth reigned, all dishes and 
spoons were wooden, or, as they were called, ' treene.' But, 
then, pewter platters and silver or tin spoons came into use 
among farmers and those of the same class. The pewter 
dishes were at first flat, but were afterwards made deeper 
and more like basina About the year 1580 coaches were 
introduced : before that time ladies rode on a pillion behind 
their chief servants, whom they held by the belt. 

Hops were now first grown in England. Cabbages, 
cherries, gooseberries, plums, apricots, and grapes might 
be now seen in English gardens. Wheaten bread was 
eaten more generally, rye and barley being the food only 
of the poor. Potatoes were brought by Sir fVancis 
Drake from Santa F^ in America, and were first planted 
in Lancashire. They were introduced into Ireland by 
Sir Walter Ealeigh. Raleigh also brought tobacco firom 
the West Indian island Tobago, and taught the English 
its use. Beef and mutton sold in the time of Henry 
VIIL for a halfpenny per pound; veal and pork for 
three farthings. But fresh meat was not eaten even by 
gentlemen, except from Midsummer to Michaehnas. The 
families of the nobles and gentry still dined in the great 
hall with all the servants. Halfway down the table 
stood a large salt-cellar of silver or pewter. Above this 
sat the master, his family, and guests; below it were 
retainers and servants of aU degrees. The noMes kept up 
princely style. The Earl of Leicester, who owned Kenil- 
worth Castle, kept there arms for 10,000 men. There in 
1576 he entertained Elizabeth for seventeen days with the 
most splendid feasts and shows. Lord Burleigh, though a 
self-made noble, had a train of twenty gentlemen, each worth 
£1000 a year, besides numerous under-servants. 

The country folk wore a doublet of russet-brown leather. 
But the court fashions were, like those of our own day, 
always changing. The courtiers of Henry VIIL stuffed 
their dothes as the King grew fat, in order that their figures 
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might resemble his. Queen Oatherine Howard introduoed 
pins from France ; and, as these were expensive at first, a 
separate stun for this luxury was granted to the ladies by 
their husbands. Hence the expression, * pin-money.' The * 
£urthiBgale was introduced from ^ain in Mary's reign. It 
was a large hooped petticoat. BufOi of plaited linen were 
worn by both sexes on the neck and wrista These were at 
first held out by pieces of wood or ivory; but in Elizabeth's 
time they were stiffened with yellow starch. Cloth hose 
were worn by all, until in the third year of her reign Eliza- 
beth received a pair of black silk stockings. After this she 
wore no other kind. Three thousand dresses were found in 
the wardrobe of this Queen after her death 1 In the travels 
of Hentzner, a (German, Elizabeth is thus described : * Next 
came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age,— very 
nugestic ; her &ce oblong, £ur, but wrinkled. She had in her 
ears two pearls with drops ; she wore false hair, and that 
red ; and upon her head she had a small crown. She was 
dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls the size of beans ; 
and over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver thread. 
Her train was very long, and the end of it borne by a mar« 
chioness.' The gentlemen wore their hair either short and 
curled, or set up on end. Their beards were bng and pointed. 
The costume (tf the yeomen of the Queen's guard, commonly 
called 'beef-eaters' (a corruption of buffetiers), gives a very 
good idea of the dress worn by men in the Tudor Period. 
The growth of flax and hemp, and the invention of cotton 
thread supplied materials for stocking-weaving and the 
making of sail-doth. ^ Bugs, frieze, and baize b^gan to be 
manufactured largely, and were much improved by the skill 
of the doth-dresseis who fled firom the persecutions of the 
Continent 

The tournament had now degenerated into a mere sport, 
fiir the strength of armies consisted no longer in steel-clad 
knighta. The boat-just, or tilting on the water, was prac- 
tised in summer on the Thames and other rivers. Boards 
were placed across the boats, on which stood men armed 
with wooden spears and shields ; and each, as the boats were 
rowed swiftly against one another, strove to knock his op- 
ponent overboard. Hunting, especially the stag-hunti has 
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been at all times one of our national sports. During this 
period the ladies often joined the chase, and shot at the 
game with arrows. Elizabeth, eyen in her old age, ei^oyed 
the sport, sometimes every second day. Hawking, though 
still practised, was now beginning to decline, for the gun 
was coming into use. There were horse-races for prises ; but 
the modem system of gambling bets was unknown. Bear* 
baiting and bull-baiting were favourite sports of the highest 
in the land. Queen Mary, visiting her sister at Hatfield 
House, was entertained with a grand bear-baiting. Eliza- 
beth, receiving the Danish ambassador at Greenwich, treated 
him to a similar sight The animal was fastened in the 
middle of an open space, and worried by great EngMsh bull- 
dogs; and, as the dogs were killed or disabled, fresh ones 
were supplied. The cruel sport of whipping a blinded bear 
often followed. Even the ladies enjoyed these sports exceed- 
ingly; and we cannot, therefore, wonder that the language of 
the period' was very indelicate and coarse. To make the 
matter worse, the Sabbath afternoon was, imtil the last 
years of Elizabeth, the favourite time for these amusements. 
The principal country sports were archery, foot-races, and 
various games of balL Among the last were tennis, dub- 
ball (the origin of cricket), and pall-maU, in which a boxwood 
ball was struck with a mallet through an iron arch. 

Within doors the chief game was shovel-board. It was 
played on a smooth table with flat metal weights. A line 
was drawn across the table four inches from the edge, and 
the skill of the play consisted in shoving the weighty so as 
to cross this line without falling over the edge of the tabla 
Other games were backgammon, then called tables; dice, 
ruinous in every age; chess, supposed to have come from 
Asia, and to have been known in this land one hundred 
years before the Conquest ; and cards, invented to relieve 
the mind of Charles VI., a mad King of France. Dancing 
and music fiUed up many hours; but the dance always ceased 
with night-fall, — ^a custom very different from that now pre- 
vailing. Although the minstrels and joculators (jugglere) of 
the Norman days were despised in the Tudor Period, music 
was much cultivated in private life. The fiashionable instru- 
ments of music were the cittern or lute, a kind of guitar; 
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and the yiiginals, a keyed instrument of one string, the on- 
giaal of the harpsichord and the modem piano. 

Ohristmaa was the great season of sports. There was 
then a general licesise, and all sorts of wild tricks were 
played. From the Sovereign to the beggar all England 
went a-mumming in strange dresses and masks. Those who 
could not get masks rubbed soot on their Deuscs. In every 
parish a Lord of Misrule was chosen, who, with a troop of 
idle fellows in green and yeUow dresses covered with ribbons, 
went about shouting and playing drums, sometimes even 
into the churches during Divine service. These mummers 
wore masks representing the heads of goats, stags, and bulls, 
and often dressed themselves in skins to resemble savages. 
Mummeries on a magnificent scale were got up at the court 
of Heniy YIIL May-day was another festive season in old 
England. Green branches were puUed immediately after 
midnight ; a Lord and Lady of May were chosen ; and dances 
were kept up round a May-pole crowned with flower& Con- 
nected with these sports was the Morris-dance, — supposed to 
have been derived from the Moors of Spain. The principal 
dancer, or foreman of the Morris, was richly dressed; and 
all had bells attached to their skirts, arms, and knees. 
Some assumed characters, such as Kobin Hood and Maid 
Marian ; and a hobby-horse was always in the band. This 
was a light wooden firame, representing the head and body 
of a horse, with trappings that reached the ground and con- 
cealed a man inside, who pranced about in imitation of a 
horse. 

Three forms of superstition influenced the minds of the 
people to a great degree during this period. These were 
Witchcraft, Astrology, and Alchymy. According to the igno- 
rant, all discoveries in science, all inventions in art were the 
work of the evil one. Hence Eoger Bacon in England and 
Faust in Germany were believed to have sold themselves to 
Satan. But poor feeble old women were the most frequent 
victims of the absurd belief in Witchcraft; and they perished 
by hundreds. The older and weaker and more withered 
the object of suspicion, the stronger was the belief that she 
was a witch. All mischief was ascribed to them. If a child 
took sick and died, some witch had done it : if a storm arose, 
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the trembling peasants thought they heard the screaming of 
the witches, who were riding on broomstickB thtongh the 
midnight skie& This belief kept its hold of the popolai 
mind up to the present century, and is not even yet extinct 
in some remote country districts. The astrologers, whose 
art was more than four thousand years old, pretended that 
they could foretdl events by the stars. They were consulted 
by even the highest and wisest; and were, therefore, hon- 
oured and rich. Many of our common words, such as ^con- 
«der,' * disaster,' ^ ill-starred,' had, as their derivation shows, 
at first a purely astrological meaning. Kindred with Aatro- 
logy was Alchymy, an art which had for its ol^ject the di»» 
covery of the philosopher^ $ rione and the dixir of Ufe. The 
former was an imaginary substance which could change all 
baser metals into gold ; the latter, a liquid which would con- 
fer on the person drinking it everlasting life and beauty. In 
this vain purl^uit the time, the health, and the fortune of 
thousands were wasted, without profit to tiienL But not 
without profit to us. From Witchcraft came that know- 
ledge of drugs and plants so useful in medicine and the arts ; 
while from the falsehoods of Astrology and Alchymy sprang 
the truths of Astronomy and Chemistry,--ecienoe8 whose 
noblest use is to bear witness to the infinite wisdom and 
power of Him who made the heavens and the eartL 

Navigation, geography, and commerce advanced together 
with rapid strides. Henry YII. laid the foundation of our 
navy, and, therefore, of our world-wide commerca English 
ships were soon ploughing every sea. In Mary's reign the 
way to Archangel was discovered, and our Russian trade 
began. It was, however, in the dajrs of Elizabeth that com- 
merce received its mightiest impulse. Wool, lead, and tin 
had long been exported to the Continent, but in yessels 
from the Hanse Towns. Elizabeth built large vessels for 
this trade, and encouraged the English merchants to im- 
prove their ships. By granting a charter to the East India 
Company in 1600, she laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire. 

A remarkable feature of the period was the revival of 
learning, especially the study of classics. This was owing 
chiefly to the Beformation; for the true interpretation of the 
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Bible depends upon a knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin; and with the spread of the Bible was diffused a 
desire to know these language& They have ever since held 
a leading place in school and college education. Erasmus, a 
Dutchman, was Professor of Greek at Oxford in the reign of 
Heniy YIIL, and did much for the advancement of classical 
study. Henry YIIL, Edward YL, J^e Grey, and Maiy 
were all good classical scholars ; and Elizabeth, even after 
she became Queen, read, as her tutor old Boger Ascham 
said, 'more Greek in a day than a clergyman read of Latin 
in a week.' Westminster School was founded by Edward 
YL, who, besides, endowed many hospitals and grammar 
schools. In the same reign Bugby School was founded by 
Sheriffe. During the reigns of the first four Tudors, the 
language spoken and written in England was Middle Eng- 
lish. Li the reign of Elizabeth arose the New or Modem 
English, which has continued in use ever since. Previous 
to the regular tragedies and comedies of Marlowe and Shak- 
spere, there appeared short plays, called interludes. The 
most successful writer of these was John Heywood, who 
lived at the court of Henry YIIL To ridicule and censure 
the Bomish clergy seems to have been his chief object. 

LEABINO AUTHOBS OF THE TX7D0B PEBIOP. 
HIDDLB ENGLISH. 

8IBTH0HAS KOBE, (1480-1535Hpro8ewriter— LoidCban- 

cellor— chief works, ' Utopia,' a fan- 
ciful scheme of i)erfect government, 
written first in Latin ; and the ' His- 
tory of Edward Y. and Richard III.' 
— ^beheaded by Henry VIII. 

ant TH OMAS WTATT, (l«)3-lMl)-a lyric poet. 

EEVBY HOWABD, Earl of Surrey— (1516-1547)— poelr- 

refiner of English verse — ^introduced 
the sonnet from Italy — ^wrote the 
earliest English blank-verse in some 
translations from Virgil— beheaded 
by Henry VIII. 

WILLIAX TTITDAIE, Scholarof Oxford— translated the Bible 

—burned in Flanders in 1585. 

1CILE8 COVESDALE, (U9&-1580)— of Cambridgfr-transiated 

the whole Bible into English. i 

I 
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WILUAV nmnAB, ....Poefc--«8ocyUi8hdeiqg7iiia]i--|loiiiiahed 

about 1500 ai the Scottish eomt— 
wrote all^orical poems — diie^ ' The 
Banoe,' snd 'The Unioii of the 
Thistle with the Boee.' 

0ATIV DO1F0LA8, Poet— Bishop of Bniikdd— flourished 

about 15Ua— wrote ' Pahoe of Honor' 
— first tianslator of Ti^'s ' iSneid' 
into Knglish 
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BIB PHTLIP 8TBHXY, (1554-1586)— wrote a prose romance 

called ' Arcadia ; ' also verses— killed 
at the battle of Zntphen in the 
Netherlands. 

EDinnn) BPEHSBB, (I553-I598)— second great Bngliahpoet 

— secretitfy to the Lord- Lieutenant 
of Ireland— ^lived at Eilcolman, coontj 
of Cork— chief work, * The Faerie 
Qneen/ an allegorical poem, written 
in a stansa of nine lineif, called 'the 
Spenserian.' 

CHBI8T0PHEB KABLOWE, (1562-1592)— wrote eight plays— chief 

were 'Faustns' and 'The Jew of 
Malta.' 

WILLIAH 8HAKBPEBE, (1564-1616)— the prince of dramatists 

— ^bom and died at Stratford-on- 
Avon— liTOd chiefly in London- 
wrote thirty-five plays between 1691 
and 1614 — wrote also sonnets and 
tales. 

BIB WALTEB BALEIGH,....(1552-1618)— wrote verses in earlier 

years— prose works on politics— spent 
more than twelve years in prison in 
the Tower— occupied himself in writ- 
ing a ' History of the World/ which 
comes down to about 70 b.o. 
PBANCIB BACON, (1561-1626)— Lord Chancellor and Vis- 
count St. Albans — a great philosopher 
— wrote ten volumes— chief work, 
'The Instauration of the Sciences, 'a 
union of two books, namely, ' The Pro- 
ficience and Advancement of Learning' 
(1605), and the 'Novum Oiganum' 
(1620). 
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About 1600 three great painters flourislied in Italy, — Iieonardo da 
Vinci, fiaphael, and Titian. Albert Durer lived about the same time at 
Nuremberg, There were no English artists of note. Most of the por- 
tnute of the Tudors are from the pencil of Hans Holbein, a German 
artist. 

LEADINQ DATES OF THE TUDOB PERIOD. 

OENE&AJi EYEITTS. 

A.n, 

Difleovvry of West IndieB (Coluiibii8)|.....................1492..Jieiix7'VII. 

PIddof thedotk of Gdd....... — . — ,.. — .............ISaCJEeniyVIIL 

Wales repX0Miited jn the English Parliamfittt,......1636... — 

Kary L maxried Philip of Spai% .^.................... — 1554...]|[ax7 L 

EL8Z7 Ov&aXv BXvvHTeflL* — ~ * ■'*''^?TrY"r'nTl^*y-"^y^"* 

Charter granted to JBast India Company,.**—* •— ••••1600... — 



I56EBXAVT,. 



POXINIOir ACQUIBED AND LOST. 

DisooYery of American mainland by Cabot,............1497..-Henry VIL 

Loss of Calais,......................................* 1558...]il[ary L 

Havre taken and lost,. — . — 1562^63...Elizabeth. 

WABS, BATTLES, ETa 

BatUe of Stoke,.... — .1487...Henry VIL 

— Spurs,.. 161d..JienryVIIL 

— Flodden,. 1613... » 

— Pinkie, 1547. . Edward VL 

Armada defieated, 1588...£lizab6tli. 

THE BEFOBXATION. 

'Lnther publishes the 96 Pro- 
positions,.............*..... .1517...HenryyiII, 

The Disputation at Leipsic,...1619... — 

Burns the Pope's Bnll,......«....1620... — 

^ Henry VIII. made Defender 

of the Faith, 1621... — 

Final breach between Eng- 
land and Some,..........*.....*.1536... — 

Coverdale's Bible publi8hed,...16S6... — 

Cranmer's Bible (The Great 
Bible),.w 1639... — 

The Bloody Statute,... 1539... ~ 

Three years' persecution of 
Protestants, .begins 1666.. .Mary L 

Church of England fhlly estab- 
lished,..*.. .1662..jaisabeth. 

The Puritans separate tnm 
the Established Chnrchr** *156e... — 
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GENEALOGICAL TBEB 
OONHEOnKG THE TUBOBS AND THE STXTABTS. 

Hbvbt YII. 



Abtuuk 
(died 1502.) 



HnBT YIII. 



married Jaxrs IY. 
of Seotland. 



Kabt, 

1. LoviB XII. 

2. Gh. Brahdov, 

D. of Suffolk. 



BdwabdYI. Habt. Elizabeth. James Y. Mabch. ov Bobsbx. 



Habt Qvbee ov Soois. Laot Jabb Gbbt. 



Jaxbs YL of Bootiand^ 
and I. of Rngland. 
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STUART PERIOD. 

S'rom 1603 AJ). to 1714 A.B.— HI yean.— 4 Sovereigiif. 

JAXSSL (Mm of Hary Queen of Soots),......... ..........^..... 1608 

CFTATlTi TW L (eon), 1625 

OOHMONWEALTHy during which Cromwell ruled ) ......hegaa 1640 

as Protector fi>r five yeazB,.-..^^...................... ) ......ended 1660 

CHARLES IL (son of Charles L),.......... 1660 

JAMES n. (brother),. 1686 

WniLIAU IIL Cneii^ew), ) ^_q 

KABY n. (daughter), J "- •*•" "^ 

Death of MART, WUZIAM left sole Baler, 1694 

ANVE (daughter of Jasnes H.),.......* 1701^1714 

leading Peatnres:— THE KINGS STRIVING FOB ABSOLUTS 

POWER. 

THE PARLIAKENT RESISTING. 

> PINAL TBIUMPH OP THE PABUAKEHT. 



CHAPTER I 

JAMES L 
Bom 1S66 A.D.— Began to rdgn 1603 AJ>.— Died 162S AJ). 



Descent of James, 
lliree religlouft parttesi 
Bible traiulated. 
The Onnpowder Plot 
Scotland and Ireland. 



Fayourites of James. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Contest with the Parlia- 
ment 
The Spanish match. 



The Thirty Tears* WasT 

Death. 

Character. 

Notes. 



James YI. of Scotland ascended the English throne as the 
descendant of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VIL 
To please his new subjects, he created in six weeks more 
than two hundred knights. 

The English nation was then divided into three great 
parties, the Episcopalians, the Bomanists, and the Puritans; 
and all three were nursing the hope of special favour from 
James. The Episcopalians trusted to his previous fondness 
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for their church-goYeminent The Bomanists thought that 
the son of Mary Stuart could not but cherish the creed of 
hiB mother. The Puritans clung to the hope that a Eing 
educated among Presbyterians would not dislike Puritanism. 
It soon appeared that James was resolved to establish Epift- 
copacy throughout all Great Britain, as the united king- 
doms of England and Scotland now began to be called. 

The Sling's liking for the Episcopal form of worship ap- 
pearedmost strongly at a conference held in 1004, at Hampton 
Court, between the leading men of the two great Protestant 
parties. James, vain of his Geological learning, joined in 
the discussion, and met all the reasonings of the Puritan 
ministers with his favourite expression, — No hishapy no king. 
The translation of the Bible, which we now use, was almost 
the only good fruit of this conference. Forty-seven minis- 
ters were engaged in the work for three yean (1807 to 1610X 
It was printed in the Boman character, nearly all the previous 
copies having been in the type which is called Old l^Ti frlinl^^ 
though Oaxton brought it from Qermany. The address of 
the translators to Eing James I. may be read at the begin- 
ning of all our Bibles. 

The discontent of the Bomanists, when they found that 
James had no intention of overthrowing the Protestant 
religion in England, took a terrible shape. They resolved 
to blow up the Eang, Lords, and Commons, by gunpowder. 
William Catesby and Everard Digby were the chief conspi- 
rators. For eighteen months the preparations went on; and, 
although many were in the secret, no breath of it seems to 
have got abroad A cellar beneath the House of Lords was 
hired; thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were placed there ; 
coals and sticks were strewed over these; and the doors 
were then thrown boldly open. Still no detection. Only a 
few days before the appointed time, Lord Monteagle received 
an anonymous letter warning him not to attend the opening 
of Parliament The mysterious words were, — ^*The Pttrliar 
ment shall receive a terrible blow, and shall not see from 
whose hand it comes.' The letter was laid before the Council, 
and the ^ng was the first to guess that gunpowder was meant 
On searching the vaults a Spanish officer, Guy Fawkes, was 
found preparing the matches for the following morning 
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The rest of the conspirators fled into the country, where 
most of them were cat to pieces while fighting desperately. 
The 5th of November 1605 was the day fixed for the dread- 
ful crime. Penal laws of the severest kind were the result 
of this plot No Boman Catholic was permitted to live in 
London; none could be a lawyer or a doctor. They were 
outlawed; at any time their houses might with impunity be 
broken into and their furniture destroyed. 

The great object of James in his government of Scotland 
was the establishment of Episcopacy. In this he was strenu- 
ously opposed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and met with little success. In Ireland he did 
good. Taking almost all Ulster from the rebellious chiefs, 
he parcelled it out among settlers from Great Britain, and 
those of the native race who were willing to submit to his 
rule. The prosperity of the north of Ireland may be traced 
to these Plantations, as they were called. Ulster has been 
ever since the centre and stronghold of Irish Protestantism. 

James trusted much to favourite& The principal objects 
of his attachment were Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of 
Somerset; and €^rge Villiers, the weU-known Duke of 
Buckingham. Carr was a Scotchman, handsome but vici- 
ous. He was concerned in a murder, and the odium against 
him greiw so strong that James was forced to dismiss him 
from the court. Villiers was equally dissolute in his life, 
bat had more prudence. To these even such men as Bacon, 
the Lord Chancellor, were known to cringe in hope of royal 
favour. 

Sir Walter Baleigh had been committed to the Tower in 
the first year of this reign, for taking share in a plot to place 
on the throne Lady Arabella Stuart, a cousin of the King. 
There he spent more than twelve years, occupying the long 
days of captivity in writing a ' History of the World.' The 
work, which is still much admired, he brought up almost to 
the Christian Era. Growing weaiy of confinement, he 
offered, as the price of his freedom, to disclose a gold mine 
of which he knew in South America. James set him free, 
and gave him charge of fourteen vessels for the expedition ; 
but, when he reached the South American coast, he found 
the Spaniards prepared to oppose his landing. Some skir- 
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mishes took place, and the Spanish town of St 
1618 Thomas was bumei On Raleigh's return James, 
A.D. to please the Court of Spain, caused him to be be- 
headed on the old charge of conspiracy. 
During this reign began that contest with the Parliament 
which forms the leading feature of the period, and which 
ended in the dethronement of the ancient Stuart line. 
The Stuarts were all haunted by an insane desire for abso- 
lute power. Their flatterers fed the mischievous feeling ; the 
clergy especially began now to proclaim that the King, by 
Divine right to the throne, was above all laws. A book was 
published by Dr. Cowell fiiU of arguments for this strange 
doctrina But the Parliament took a high tone, insisting on 
the suppression of the book ; and a royal proclamation was 
accordingly issued against it The great abuses complained 
of by the Commons were the old evil, * purveyance,' and the 
sale of monopolies, by which the trade of the entire country 
was placed in the hands of about two hundred persons. The 
check exercised by the Commons over the King lay in their 
power of giving or withholding supplies of money. But 
when they applied this check, he strove to invent new ways 
of filling his purse. The fines of the Star Chamber became 
heavier and more frequent ; titles of nobility were openly 
sold ; and the new tide of Baronet was created, of whidi the 
price was £1000. 

Perhaps the sorest subject of contention was the match, 
arranged by Buckingham, between Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess of Spain. The object of James was by this 
marriage to secure the influence of Spain in bringing to a 
close the Thirty Years' War. The voice of the English 
Parliament and people was loud against the union. Throe 
remonstrances were sent from the Commons to the King, 
and in each the language grew stronger. The last, in which 
they claimed freedom of speech as a birthright of which no 
£jng could deprive them, was entered on the journals of 
the House. James in a rage ordered the book to be brought, 
and with his own hand removed the entry. He then dis- 
solved the Parliament; which was his favourite plan of meet- 
ing their demands. 
The match, so hateful to the nation, was never completed. , 
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Cliaxles and Buckingham undertook a journey in disguise, 
in order that the Prince might see his bride elect But a 
quarrel between Buckingham and the Spanish minister, 
Olivarez, broke off the match. Charles, pretending that his 
father had recalled him, left Madrid abruptly, and was soon 
afterwards engaged in marriage to Henrietta Maria of France. 
The result of these changes was a war with Spain. 

The great Thirty Years' War, which lasted from 1618 to 
1648, was now convulsing the Continent Its immediate 
cause was a contention for the crown of Bohemia between 
Frederic, Elector Palatine of the Ehine, and Ferdinand of 
Austria. The leading Protestant powers sided with the 
Elector; the Bomish, with the Emperor. James, whose 
daughter Elizabeth was married to the Elector Frederic, 
sent a few troops to help his son-in-law ; but his heart was 
not in the work, and the expedition failed. 

In 1625 James died of ague and gout, aged fifty-nine. His 
eldest son, Henry, had died at nineteen ; his second, Charles, • 
succeeded him; his daughter Elizabeth and her German 
husband were the heads of the princely house of Brunswick, 
now holding the British throne. 

The pedantry, obstinacy, and favouritism of James have 
been already noticed. His character was fiill of contrasts. 
Hunting, cock-fighting, and wine parties occupied much of 
his leisure; but he found time to write a few books, which 
gained him some distinction as an author. His appearance 
was awkward, chiefly from the weakness of his knees ; his 
dress was careless, even slovenly. 

In 1614 Napier of Merchiston invented the use of loga- 
rithms. The thermometer and the microscope came into use. 
Early in the next reign, in 1628, Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 
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Chables, the second son of James L, became King in his 
twenty-fifth year. He married Henrietta Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of Prance. The expensive Spanish war, 
'began in the last reign, still continued. To meet its cost, 
Charles asked his first Parliament for a supply ; but the 
majority of the Commons were Puritans, and, looking with 
a jealous eye on the Bomish Queen, they granted only 
J140,000 with tonnage and poundage for one year. En- 
raged at this want of confidence, and especially at some 
charges brought against Buckingham, the King dissolved 
their sitting in three weeks. He then levied taxes by his 
own authority, revived the old abuse of benevolences, and 
began to quarter his soldiers in private houses. His chief 
advisers were his Queen and Buckingham. Henrietta, as a 
Romanist, hated the Puritans; and she had inherited from 
her father a strong attachment to absolute power. She 
never ceased, through all her husband's life, to urge him on 
in that dangerous path towards which his own temper in- 
clined him far too strongly. 

The second Parliament, meeting in 1626, prepared to 
Impeach Buckingham ; but they had not passed a single 
act when a dissolution checked their plans. The same 
illegal taxation followed. Many who resisted were im- 
prisoned. 

To add to the difficulties of Charles, a war with France 
b^gan. Buckingham was again the causes He quarrelled 
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with Caxdimil Riclielieu, the great minister of F ranee, who 
forbade the Duke ever again to enter French dominions. 
One of the grand objects of the Cardinal's government was 
the suppression of the Huguenots ; and he was then engaged 
in besieging their stronghold, La Bochelle on the Bay of 
Biscay. Foiled in his attempts to take the city on the land 
side, he built a mole half a mile long across the mouth of 
the harbour. Twice the English tried to relieve the be- 
sieged. Buckingham led the first expedition, but returned, 
having lost almost half his men. While at Portsmouth, 
preparing to sail with a second, he was stabbed to the heart 
by Lieutenant Felton, who had been dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Earl Lindesay led the fleet to Bochelle ; but no efforts 
could pierce the mole, and the city surrendered to Richelieu 
in 1628. 

Li the same year Charles called his third Parliament 
Before granting any money, the Commons drew up 
1628 a law — ^the famous Petition of Rights — ^requiring 
A.D. the King to levy no taxes without consent of Par- 
liament, to detain no one in prison without trial, 
^nd to billet no soldiers in private houses. An assent was 
wrung from the reluctant Charles ; and the Commons, re- 
joicing in this second great charter of English liberty, gave 
him five subsidies,-~equal to nearly ^£400,000. But in three 
weeks it was seen that the King regarded not the solemn 
promise he had made. 

The Commons murmured ; but the King heeded them 
not They set about preparing a remonstrance ; he came 
to interfere. They locked themselves in ; he got a black- 
smith to break open the doors ; but he found that the House 
had adjourned. Nine members were sent to prison, where 
one — Sir John Eliot — soon died. The Parliament waa at 
once dissolved by the angry King. Sensible that his do- 
mestic policy would need all his energies, he then made 
peace with Spain and France. 

For eleven years (1629 to 1640) no Parliament was called, 
— a case without parallel in our history. The Earl of Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud were the principal ministers of 
Charles during these years. Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, had been a leading man among 
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tbose who forced the King to ratify the Petition of Rights ; 
but the hope of being to Charles what Richelieu was to the 
French monarch, led him to seek the royal favour. He laid 
a deep scheme to undermine the power of the Commons, 
and to secure for Charles absolute power. This plan he 
called, in his private letters, * Thorough,* — a name well ex- 
pressing its nature. A standing army was to be raised, and 
before it aU other power in the State was to be swept away. 
Appointed Viceroy of Ireland in 1633, he tried the first ex- 
periment in that island; and for seven years he had both 
native Irish and English colonists crouching in terror under 
his iron rule. William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
directed the afiiairs of the Church. Almost a Papist in his 
opinions, he hated with no common bitterness the religious 
services of the Puritans. 

And now the nation groaned under the tyranny of three 
lawless tribunals, directed chiefly by these two ministers. In 
the Star Chamber men were sentenced to fine, imprison* 
ment, and even mutilation, for resisting the policy of the 
King. The terrors of the High Commission Court were 
launched against all who dared to differ in religious opinions 
from Laud. Besides these, a Council, directed by Went- 
worth and endowed with absolute control over the northern 
counties, sat at York. 

Of all the illegal taxes levied by Charles, ship-money was 
the most notorious. In old times the maritime counties 
and towns had been often called on by the King to equip 
vessels for the defence of the shore. Finch the Chief-Jus- 
tice, and Noy the Attomey-Qeneral, proposed in 1634 to 
revive the tax, which dated so far back as the Danish inva- 
sion. It was a small thing, but the spirit of the English 
nation revolted against the injustice. It was a war-tax 
levied during profound peace; it was laid upon inland 
counties, as had never before been done ; the money was to 
be applied, not to the equipment of a fleet, but to the sup- 
port of a standing army ; lastly, it was collected by autho- 
rity of the Eing alona For three years there was no open 
resistance. Then John Hampden, a gentleman of Bucking- 
hamshire, refused to pay the tax of twenty shillings im- 
posed on his estata The case was tried in the Court of 
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1 037 ^^^^^^^^ ) ^^ ^ migorify of the jndg^ wbo ooold 

. ^ then be diflmissed at any time hy the Kinft gave 
their dedsion against Hampd^L 

Through all these years a great emigration of the Puri- 
tans had been draining England of her best blood. Hnnted 
eren into their dosets by the spies of Land, dragged cause- 
lessly before the High Commission, robbed, tortored, 
maimed — ^what wonder is it that, much as they loved Eng- 
land, they chose rather a home in the wild woods of Ame- 
rica, where there was none to forbid the evening psalm, or 
the prayer poured firom the fiill heart? Hampden, F^m, 
Cromwell himself, were on board, bound for the colony of 
New England, when a Goverzmient order came to stop the 
sailing of the ship. 

Charles followed the policy of his father towards Scotland. 
During his visit to that countiy in 1633 he appointed thir- 
teen bishops. Four years later he commanded a semi-popLsh 
form of prayer to be read in the churches of Edinburgh ; 
but, when the Dean rose in old St Ciles' to read this new 
Liturgy, Jenny Geddes flung a stool at his head, and a great 
riot arose in the church, from which the Bishop and the 
Dean fled in fear. An order came from Charles to enforce 
the reception of the new Prayers by the aid of soldiers if 
necessary. But the spirit of the Scots was roused. Within 
two months — ^March and February of 1638~-nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the nation signed a parchment called the National 
Covenant, by which they bound themselves to oppose the 
revival in Scotland of Popish errors, and to unite for the de- 
fence of their laws, their freedom, and their King. A Gene- 
ral Assembly, held soon afterwards at Glasgow, excommuni- 
cated the bishops and abolished Prelapy in Scotland. Thus 
in thirty days the work of thirty years was undone, and the 
Church of Scotland was established more firmly than before 
on the basis of Presbyterianism. 

Charles would gladly have crushed this bold oppositioii, 
but his want of money entangled him in new difficulties 
every day. He was forced in 1640 to call his fourth Parlia- 
ment ; but, being met with the same demands as before, he 
soon dissolved it He then tried a Council of Lords Alone ; 
but they knew the Constitution too well to act apart from the 
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Gommona Meanwhile, a Scottish army under Leslie had 
passed the Border and seized Newcastla 

The fifth and last Parliament of this reign, known «^ 
as the Long Parliament, now began to sit It ez- ^ ^^L 
isted for more than nineteen years. Its first session fz 
was nuirked by the impeachment of Strafford and 
the imprisonment of Laud. I^ led the impeachment, 
and the charge was treason against the liberty of the people. 
A bill of attainder was brought into the Commons, passed 
through the Lords, and waited only the signature of the 
King. Charles hesitated long; but a letter from the con- 
demned Earl, desiring to be left to his &te, decided the mat* 
ter. The warrant was signed, and Straflford suffered death 
(May 1641). Laud, detained in prison for four years, was 
then executed. 

The effects of ' Thorough' upon Ireland have been ahready 
noticed. The reaction now began. A Komish conspiracy 
spread its deadly roots everywhere through the nation. A 
day was fixed for the capture of Dublin Castle ; but the de- 
sign was detected. The O'Neills of Ulster were in arms 
next day. But the darkest event of 1641 was a fearful mas- 
sacre of Protestants by the Bomanists. Forty thousand are 
said to have perished in the slaughter. 

About this time appeared the two great political parties 
which still divide the nation, assuming the government by 
tuma The nobles, the gentlemen, and the clergy were in 
fiAvour of the Eling. On the other side were a few of the 
peers, and the great mass of farmers, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The King's party received the name ' Cavaliers,' 
from their gallant bearing and skill in horsemanship : the 
Opposition were called Boundheads, from the Puritan 
fashion of wearing closely cropped hair. Although the 
names afterwards changed into Tory and Whig, and these, 
still later, into Conservative and Liberal, the principles of 
the two parties have since remained the same. Order is the 
watchword of the one ; Progress, that of the other. The one, 
inspired by Memory, seeks to maintain unchanged the old 
institutions, which have made the country prosperous : Hope 
leads the other to strive, by weU-weighed changes, that 
prosperity shall become stHl more prosperous. 
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On the 22d of November 1641, after a keen contest, — ^the 
first pitched battle between these two parties, — ^it was re- 
Bolyed in the Commons, by a majority of eleven, to draw np 
a Bemonstrance, complaining of the King's previous govern- 
ment Seeing the stem temper of the House, he made fair 
promises ; but his acts soon beHed his words. Early in 1642 
he ordered five of his most daring opponents in the Commons 
to be arrested for high treason. Their names were Pym, 
Hampden, Hazelrig, Hollis, and Strode. The Commons re- 
fused to give them up ; he went next day with soldiers to 
seize them ; but they escaped before he entered the House. 
During all that night the streets of London were filled with 
armed citizens. There was great excitement against the 
King, for he had insulted the nation. He left the capital 
and went to York. The Queen fled to Holland. 

For some months messages passed between the King and 
the Parliament ; but there was no desire to yield on either 
side. At last the Commons demanded that the King should 
give up the command of the army, one of the most ancient 
rights of the crown. He refused. The Civil War began. In 
April 1642 the gates of Hull were shut against the King, 
who had demanded admission. On the 26th of August 1642 
the royal standard was unfurled at Nottingham, and ten 
thousand men gathered round it 

The soldiers of the King were gentlemen, well moimted^ 
and skilled in the use of arms ; but he was badly supplied 
with artillery and ammunition, and depended for money 
nearly altogether upon the loyalty of his Cavaliers. The 
Parliamentary ranks were filled with ploughboys and trades- 
men, as yet raw and untrained; but the possession of Lon- 
don and the Thames, along with the power of levying taxes, 
gave the Commons decided advantage in a continued war. 
The King in person commanded the Cavaliers : the Earl of 
Essex was chosen to lead the EoUndheads. Prince Rupert, 

the nephew of Charles, led the Royalist cavalry. 
Oct 23, The opening battle was fought at Edge Hill in 
1642 Warwickshire; but it decided nothing. During 

A.D. the winter Charles established his head-quarters at 

Oxford, whose ancient university has been at all 

times distinguished for loyalty. The campaign of 1643 woa 
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marked by three eventfl. Bristol, then the second city in 
the kingdom, was taken b^ the Boyalists. In the flush of 
this success Charles then laid siege to Gloucester; but, just 
when success seemed sure, Essex, moving rapidly 
from London with all the train-bands, raised the Sept 
siege, and some days later defeated the royal 1643 
army in the first battie of Newbury. The si^ge of a.d. 
Gloucester was the turning point of the strife: 
thenceforward the cause of the Parliament grew strong, al* 
though the loss of Harapden, who fell early in the war 
while skirmishing with Eupert*s cavabry, was at first 
severely felt 

But a greater soldier and statesman than Hampden was 
ahready on the scene. At Edge Hill a captain of horse 
named Oliver Cromwell had fought in the army of the Par* 
liament He was then above forty years of age, and had long 
lived a peaceful country life in his native shire of Hunting- 
don. Among the members of the Long Parliament he was 
known chiefly by his slovenly dress of Puritan cut and 
colour, and his strange, rough, rambling speeches. He saw 
the secret of the King's early success, and resolved that the 
clownish soldiers of the Parliament should soon be more 
than a match for the royal Cavaliers. He began with his 
own regiment; for he was now Colonel CromwelL Filling 
its ranks with sober and €k>d-fearing men, he placed them 
beneath a system of drill and discipline so strict that they 
soon became celebrate as the Ironsides of Colonel Crom- 
welL 

Under the terms of a Solemn League and Covenant, made 
between the Parliamente of England and Scotland, 21,000 
Scottish troops crossed the Border in the beginning of 1644. 
Charles drew some triflidg aid fix)m Lreland. In the south 
tmder Essex the soldiers of the Parliament suffered 
many defeats ; but in the north, on Marston Moor, July 3* 
the Roundheads, aided by the Scots, gained a bril- 1644 
liant victory. On that day CromweU and his Iron- a.d. 
sides swept all before them. Rupert and his cavaby, 
victors in many a dashing charge, could not withstand the 
terrible onset of these Puritan (kagoons. The immediate 
result of the victory was the capture of York and Newcastle 
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by the troops of the Farliament A second batUe of New- 
bury, fought towards the dose of the campaign, ended in the 
defeat of Charles. 

An offshoot from the Puritan pady had been for some 
time taking shape and gathering strength in th6 nation. 
These were the Independents, of whom Cromwell was the 
chiefl In religion they held that every Christian congrega- 
tion formed an independent church of itself^ and owed 
obedience to no synods or assemblies. In politics they 
desired to see monarchy overthrown and a republic erected. 
Th^ were called in their own day Boot-and-branch men. 
By their means an Act, called the Self-denying Ordinance, 
was passed in April 1645 : it forbade all members of Parlia- 
ment to hold command in the army. So Essex and Man- 
chester were remoyed ; Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
Commander-in-chief; while Cromwell, though a member of 
Parliament, was soon called, with the rank of lieutenant- 
General, to lead the cavalry, and became in reality, though 
not in name, the General of the entire army. 

And then was organized that strange army, by means of 
which Oliver achieved all his glories. There were, no doubt, 
many hyx)ocrite8 in the ranks ; but a spirit of sincere religion 
pervaded every regiment Officers and men met regularly 
in the tents or the barrack-rooms to pray. They neither 
gambled, drank, nor swore. They often sang hymns as they 
moved to battle. And when, in later days, they fought the 
battles of England on the Continent, the finest troops in 
Europe were scattered in flight before their terrible charge. 
The decisive battle of the Civil War was fought at 
Jane 14, Naseby in Northamptonshire, where the Royalist 
1646 army was utterly routed. The victories of Mon- 

A.i>. trose, who gained six successive battles in Scotland, 
and appeared to be complete master of that king- 
dom, gave the King some hopes of maintaining his cause 
there ; but these hopes soon faded. The unfortunate Charles 
fled to Oxford, and thence to the Scottish army at Newark. 

The Parliament was thus triumphant. But it was no 
longer a united body. During the war it had slowly re- 
solved itself into two factions; the one Presbyterian, desir- 
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Gos only of limiting the power of the King ; the other Inde- 
pendent bent upon the destruction of the throne. Charles, 
in the faint hope of regaining his position by the aid of the 
Presbyterians, had flung himself on the mercy of the Scot- 
tish army at Newark Eeceiving him loyally, they offered 
to support him, if he would sign the Solemn League. But 
this he refused to do ; and after some time returned, by his 
own desire, to his English subjects. When the Scots stipu- 
lated for his safety and freedom, the English Parliament ex- 
pressed great indignation, that they should be even suspected 
of evil designs on their King. It is due, therefore, to these 
Scottish Presbyterians to say, that when they gave up King 
Charles, they had not the faintest suspicion of the dark crime 
soon to be perpetrated in Whitehall yard. 

Bapidly the plot thickened. Comet Joyce, with a band 
of horse, acting under secret orders from Cromwell, seized the 
King at Hohnby House. The royal prisoner, passed from 
castle to castle, found means at last to escape, and reached 
the Isle of Wight, in hopes of crossing to the Continent; 
buty being forced to take refuge in Carisbrook Castle, he waB 
there guarded more jealously than ever. The Scots, alarmed 
at the fast growing power of the Independents, passed the 
Border imder the Duke of Hamilton. About the same time 
the Royalists of Essex and Kent began to stir. Leaving 
these to Fairfax, Cromwell pressed northwards by rapid 
marches, routed Hamilton in Lancashire, and soon estab- 
lished at Edinburgh a government hostile to Charles. 

During his absence threatening mui*murs rose from the 
Presbyterians, who stiU formed the majority in the Parlia- 
ment. These murmurs Cromwell, on his return to London, 
met boldly and decisively. Colonel Pride, on the morning 
of the 6th of December 1648, encircling the House with his 
troopers, prevented the entrance of about two hundred Pres- 
byterian members. The remainder, — some forty Indepen- 
dents, — voted hearty thanks to Cromwell for his great 
services. And then the death of the King was resolved on. 
There are many who charge the blood of Charles on Crom- 
well's memory; but it may well be doubted whether he 
could have hindered the crime. It is more charitable to 
believe, as does our greatest historian of England, that ' on 
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tliis occasion he gacrificed his own judgment and hia own 
inclinations to the wishes of the army. For the power 
which he had called into existence was a power which eyen 
he could not always control; and, that he might ordinarily 
command, it was necessary that he should sometimes obey.' 
A tribunal, self-created and self-styled the High 
Jan. 90, Court of Justice, met in Westminster Hall for the 
1649 trial of the King. The Peecs had refused to talce 

A.D. any part in the proceedinga The members of the 
court, of whom about seventy sat in judgment, 
were taken chiefly from the army and the semblance of a 
Parliament then existing. A lawyer named Bradshaw was 
the president : Coke acted as the solicitor for the nation. 
The King, brought from Bt. James's Palace, was placed 
within the bar, and there charged with tyranny, especially 
in waging war against his x)eopla Never did Charles 
appear to more advantage than at this mockery of a trisd. 
Summoning up all that kingly dignily of which he possessed 
no small share, he refused to be tried by a tribunal created 
in defiance of the laws. Where were the Peers, who alone, 
by an ancient maxim of the Constitution, could sit in judg- 
ment on a Peer! But all defence was useless, for the 
judges had already decided the matter among themselves. 
The case was spun out for seven days, and then sentence of 
death was pronounced. 

Three days later, on the 30th of January 1649, in front of 
the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall Palace, Charles Stuart 
was beheaded. Soldiers, horse and foot, surrounded the 
black scaffold, on which stood two masked headsmen beside 
the block. The silent people stood in thousands far ofL 
The King was attended by Bishop Juxon. He died a Pro- 
testant of the English Church, declaring that the guilt of 
the Civil War did not rest with him, for the Parliament had 
been the first to take up arms ; but confessing, at the same 
time, that he was now suffering a just punishment for the 
death of Strafford. One blow of the axe, and all was over. 
A deep groan burst from the assembled multitude, as the 
executioner raised the dripping head and cried, * This is the 
head of a traitor f ' Since the Conquest five Kings had fallen 
by assassination j three had died of ii\juries received in bafc- 
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tie ; — once only did a King of England perish on the scaffold, 
and this page tells the dark and bloody tale. 

Charles had three sons and three daughters. The sons 
were Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. ; James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. ; and Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester : the daughters were Mary, married to the Prince 
of Orange, and thus mother of William III. ; Elizabeth, who 
died in Carisbrook, aged fifteen, a short time after her father's 
execution ; and Henrietta, married to the Duke of Orleans. 

The public life and private life of Charles L present a 
strange contrast. In politics his leading motives were an 
attachment to Episcopacy, and that thirst for absolute power 
which he inherited from his father, and which he bequeathed 
in even greater intensity to his second son. Double-dealing 
was his most fatal vice. But in the domestic relations of 
life he displayed many admirable qualities. A love for his 
wife and children, and a refined taste in works of art, espe- 
cially paintings, adorned his character. We know him best 
from his portraits by Vandyke. A dark-complexioned man, 
with mild and mournful eyes, lofty brow, long curling hair, 
moustache, and pointed beard,— this is Vandyke's head of 
the hapless monarch. 

The tax on landed property, and the excise— a duty levied 
on certain articles of home manufacture — ^were first imposed 
by the Parliament, to meet the expense of the Civil War. The 
Dutch painters Rubens and Vandyke eigoyed the patronage 
of Charles. Among the improvements of the reign may be 
noted the invention of the barometer, the first use of coffee 
in England, and the first rude outline of the General Post. 
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England, now a Commonwealtli, continued so for more 
than eleven years. A fragment of the Long Parliament still 
sat Royalty and the House of Lords were formally abo- 
lished. The goyemment was vested in a Council of fottj- 
one members. Of this Council Bradshaw was President; 
John Milton was Foreign Secretary ; Cromwell and Fairfax 
directed the army; Sir Harry Vane controlled the navy. 
But Cromwell and his soldiers really ruled the nation. The 
Duke of Hamilton and two other Eoyalists shared the fate 
of their Prince. 

Three great difficulties then met CromwelL A part of the 
army, calling themselves Levellers, having tasted noble 
blood, rose in dangerous mutiny, clamouring for more. The 
vigour and decision of Oliver soon quelled these restless 
spirits. 

The subjugation of L'eland was his next task. Since the 
massacre of I64I aU had been confusion there. The Marquis 
of Ormond, leader of the Irish Eoyalists, now held nearly all 
the fortresses in the island. Dublin, Derry, and Belfast 
were the only strongholds of the Parliament Cromwell, 
having received his commission as Lord Lieutenant, landed 
near Dublin with 9000 men. It was a small force, but the 
soldiers' knew not what it was to. yield. In six months 
Oliver completely broke the power of the Royalist party in 
Ireland. The sack of Drogheda was the chief operation of 
the war. Garrisons were put to the sword, whole cities were 
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left unpeopled. Everywhere the Bomanists fled before their 
terrible foe. So great was the terror of his name, that even 
at this day * The curse of Cromwell on you' is used in the 
south of Ireland as an imprecation of deadly hatred. When 
Cromwell lefb for London, Ireton and Ludlow remained to 
guard the conquered island. 

On his arrival in London Oliver received public thanks for 
his great services, and was created Lord Greneral of the 
armies of the Commonwealth. The Scottish nation, loudly 
condemning the execution of Charles L, had, immediately 
upon receiving the fatal news, proclaimed his son King. They 
had taken up arms, they said, not to overturn a throne, but 
to maintain the Presbyterian worship, so dear to their fathers. 
They now invited young Charles to Scotland. At first he 
refused their aid, disliking the idea of turning Presbyterian, 
and sent the Marquis of Montrose from Holknd to attempt 
a rising independently of the Covenanters. That nobleman 
was defeated, captured, and executed. There was then no 
resource for Charles but to place himself in the hands of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. He agreed to sign the Covenant^ 
and landed at the mouth of the Spey (June 23, 1650X A 
joyous welcome met him at Edinburgh. Oliver, as was his 
custom, lost not a day. But, when he reached the Border, 
he found the whole district from Tweed to Forth laid waste. 
The Scots under Leslie, a watchful and prudent leader, lay 
intrenched near Edinburgh. The Lronsides were met by 
famine, a new and terrible adversary. As Oliver changed 
his position, he was followed by the cautious Leslie, whose 
tactics were to avoid a battle and let hunger do its work. 
At length the Lord Gkneral was so hemmed in upon the 
shore near Dunbar, that he had no choice left but a disr- 
graceful surrender or a hopeless attack on the strong and 
well-posted Scottish army. Already he had resolved to 
send away his baggage by sea, and to cut his way through 
the Scottish host at the head of his horsemen, when, to his 
great surprise and joy, he saw the enemy leaving 
the hills and advancing to offer battle on the plain. Sept. 3, 
This movement was made by the rash advice of the 1650 
clergy in the Scottish camp, and was sorely against A.D. 
the will of Leslie. The Scots were totally routed, 
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and thousands fell in the battle and the flight Edinburgh 
and Glasgow yielded without delay to the conqueror. 

During the following winter King Charles was crowned 
at Scone on New-Year's-Day, when he signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and thus agreed to maintain un- 
broken the Presbyterianism of Scotland. Leslie and his 
Covenanters were at Stirling, still formidable. Cromwell 
moved to besiege Perth, in order to cut oif from them all 
Highland supplies. Suddenly, with Charles at their head, 

the Scots marched into England. They had reached 

Sept. 3, Worcester when Cromwell overtook them. A 

1651 battle followed, which Cromwell was accustomed 

A.D. to call his * crowning mercy.' The army of Charles 

was scattered. Among the midland counties he 
wandered in disguise for more than a month ; at one time 
the guest of humble foresters ; at another lying hid for a 
long September day among the branches of a spreading oak- 
tree, through whose leafy screen he saw the red-coats of 
Oliver searching for him everywhere in vain. Througb 
many dangers he at last reached Shoreham in Sussex, where 
he found a coal-boat, and was landed safely at Fecamp in 
France. Scotland, thus united to the Conmionwealth, was 
placed under the charoje of Greneral Monk. 

A naval war with Holland then began. It was for the 
empire of the sea. The Dutch admirals were Van Tromp 
and De Ruyter : to them was opposed the English Blake. 
Early in 1652 Blake defeated Van Tromp off Portland, 
and destroyed eleven ships. The Dutch then sought peace ; 
but the Parliament, dreading the ambitious schemes of 
Oliver, refused to terminate the war ; for it was only by 
keeping up the victorious navy that they could hope to hold 
the army in check. Bat Oliver resolved on a decided step. 
He urged his officers to present a petition for pay still due 
to them. The Parliament angrily declared that such peti- 
tions should henceforward be considered treasonable, and be- 
gan to prepare a bill to that effect. Cromwell marched 
down to the House with 300 musketeers, lefl these outside, 
and entering, took his seat. The debate went on ; he soon 
rose to speak. He charged the Parliament with oppression i 

and profanity ; and, when some members rose to reply, he ' 
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gtarode up and down with his hat on, hurling reproaches at 
them. * Get you gone/ cried he, * and give way to honester 
men !' He stamped on the floor ; the musketeers poured in. 
' Take away that bauble !* said he, pointing to the 
mace which lay on the table. Resistance was use- April 20, 
less. The hall was speedily cleared, and Oliver, as 1653 
he left, locked the door, and carried off the key. a.d. 
This was the first expulsion of the Long Parlia> 
ment. 

An assembly of about 140 members, selected from the 
wannest supporters of Oliver, then met instead of a Parlia- 
ment. It was called Barebones' Parliament, after a leather- 
seller who took a forward part in its proceedings. But this 
mockery was soon dissolved amid the jeers of the whole 
nation. All power then centred in CromwelL 

Elected Lord Protector by his officers, he was presented 
in Westminster Hall with a sword and a Bible. He sat 
upon a throne, robed in royal purple. He was declared 
head of the army and navy. A legal Parliament was called 
in his name. Freedom of religion was proclaimed. His 
object seems to have been to rule the empire in the old con- 
stitutional way, through his Parliament ; but his first House 
of Commons quarrelled with him on the subject of supplies, 
and was dissolved in anger b^ore a single Act was passed. 
Eighteen months elapsed before he called his second Parlia- 
ment 

The Dutch war continued until April 1654, when a peace 
favourable to England was concluded. One condition of 
the treaty was, that the young King Charles should be 
driven from the Dutch dominions. This triumph was only 
a part of that foreign policy which made the name of Oliver 
so famous. The glory of England, which had grown dim 
during the two preceding reigns, now shone with a lustre 
brighter than ever. The Barbary pirates, long the pest of 
the Mediterranean, vanished before the English cruisers. 
Spain, humbled by land and sea, yielded up in 1655 the 
rich island of Jamaica. The Protestants of Languedoc and 
the Alps lived under the shadow of Oliver's favour in peace 
and safety long unknown to them. Mazarin, the crafty 
minister of France, sought his friendship ; and Dunkirk, a 
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flemish fortress taken from the Spaniards by Marshal 
Turenne, was surrendered by France to England. 

At home Oliver met many troubles. He was obeyed only 
through the fear with which his unconquered army was 
everywhere regarded. In the flush of his foreign victories 
he ventured to caU a second House of Commons. He at- 
tempted at the same time to frame a new House of Lords ; 
but this was his greatest political failura The Peers of 
England despised him as an upstart ; and he was therefore 
compelled to All the benches of his Upper House with men 
of no birth — * lucky draymen and shoemakers,* who had 
left their craft to follow his banner, and had fought their 
way up from the ranks. His second House of Commons — 
opened in September 1656 — ^proposed that he should take 
the title of King ; but Oliver, knowing that he dared not do 
this, rested content with acquiring the right to name his 
successor. This, in effect, made his oflBLce hereditary ; for, 
of course, he named his son. But when he required this 
House to acknowledge his newly-created Peers, he was met 
with a distinct refusal He then dissolved his second Par- 
liament, and during his remaining days he ruled alone. 

These last days were dark and cloudy. One plot rose 
after another to mar his peace. A book called ' EjlHng no 
Murder,' in which the author. Colonel Titus, boldly advised 
his assassination, filled him with ceaseless fears. He car- 
ried pistols, and wore a shirt of mail under his clothes. 
His strength began to waste ; the death of a favourite 
daughter fell heavily on his heart ; and he died of a^e on 
the 3d of September 1658, the anniversary of Dunbar and 
Worcester, and the day which he had always considered 
the brightest in the year. His wife was Elizabeth Bouchier, 
daughter of an Essex gentleman. His children were Bich* 
ard, Henry, and four daughters. 

Great decision and energy marked the character of Oliver 
Cromwell. The secret of his success lay in his splendid 
military talents, which, dormant for forty years, were stirred 
to life by the troubles of the Civil War. He was less suc- 
cessful in ruling the English nation than in driUing his great 
army. He disliked all show and ceremony. In private life 
he was fond of playing rough practical jokes on his friends. 
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He was a man of coarse and heavy figure, about the middle 
siza His eyes were grey and keen ; his nose was too large 
for his face, and of a deep red. His look was harsh and for- 
bidding ; his manner, to the last, blunt and clownisL But 
within this rugged frame there burned a great, and, — ^let us 
believe, — a truly religious souL 

His son Bichard, a gentle, modest man, quietly succeeded 
to the station of Protector. But the soldiers, missing their 
great chief, grew mutinous, and Bichard resigned in five 
months. Betiring to his farms at Gheshunt, he lived the 
peaceful life of a country gentleman until 1712. 

The few Independent members of the Long Parliament, 
whom Oliver had expelled, were restored by the officers of 
the army. But disagreement soon arose, and a second ex- 
pulsion by military force cleared the Parliament HalL It 
was a critical hour for England. A day seemed to be coming 
like that in ancient BOme, when soldiers set up the Empire 
for auction, and knocked it down to the highest bidder. 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians forgot their enmity in their 
fear. 

Disunion in the army saved the country. General Monk, 
a cautious and reserved man, marched from Scotland to 
London with 7000 troops. The nation waited with trem- 
bling anxiety to know his resolve, and great was their joy 
when he declared for a free Parliament. The Presbyterian 
members, who had been expelled by Colonel Pride, returned 
to their seats in the Long Parliament, and that famous body 
finally dissolved itself. 

A new Parliament, composed chiefly of Cavaliers and 
Presbyterians, was then summoned. It was rather a Conven- 
tion than a Parliament, since it had not been convoked by 
the King. It was clearly seen that the hearts of both Par- 
liament and people were leaning towards their exiled Sove- 
reign ; and when Monk, one day, announced in the Parlia- 
ment that a messenger from Charles was waiting for admis- 
sion, the news was received with joyful shouts. A warm 
invitation was at once despatched to the King, who gladly 
returned to his native land. 

Among many sects which at this time sprang from the 
Puritan body, the Quakers deserve notioet Their founder 
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was George Fox of Drayton in Leicestershire, by trade a 
shoemaker, but occupied chiefly in teaching the Scriptures. 
He was more than once put in the stocks and imprisoned 
for preaching. The Quakers, now known as the Society of 
Friends, are remarkable for their simple manners and indus- 
trious lives. They differ from other Protestants in dress, 
some slight forms of speech, and their mode of public wor- 
ship. 
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Eablt in May 1660 Charles 11. was proclaimed King at the 
gate of Westminster HalL Within the same month 
he landed at Dover, and made his public entry into May 29, 
London on his birth-day. Keverhad there been 1660 
such joy in England. Flowers strewed the road ; A.D. 
bells rangmerrily ; and old Cavaliers, who had fought 
at Edge-hill and Naseby, wept for very gladness. On Black- 
heath stood Oliver's army, sad and angry, but conscious that 
they were no longer united. No tumult marred the joy of 
the Restoration, as the great event was called. 

Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, returned 
with the King from exile. He was made Lord Chancellor, 
and soon became closely connected with the royal family by 
the marriage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, 
Duke of York. 

Among the early acts of Charles were the abolition of the 
last relic of the Feudal System, — ^the tenure of lands by 
knight service, with all its abuses of fines and wardship, — 
and the disbanding of Cromwell's soldiers, all of whom 
quietly settled down to their former occupations. The 
Episcopal Church was restored in England. Few of the 
men who had been concerned in the regicide of Charles L 
suffered death. The Marquis of Argyle, a leader of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, was executed, although he had placed 
the crown on the King's head at Scone. The bodies of 
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Cromwell, Ireton his son-in-law, and Bradshaw were taken 
from their graves and hanged on gibbets. A general pardon 
was granted to all who had favoured Olivet^s government 
Monk was rewarded with the title of Duke of Albemarle. 

Beligious affairs were in great confusion. The Triers, 
who had been appointed by Oliver to grant license for 
preaching, had filled the parish pulpits with Independent 
and Presbyterian ministers. Charles and Clarendon were 
bent upon allowing no form of worship but Episcopacy. 
The Presbyterians were greatly alarmed. They had the 
handwriting of the King to prove his promise that the 
Covenant should be respected. But soon faded all hope of 
favour from him, with whom it was a common saying, that 
Presbyterianism was no religion for a gentleman. An Act 
of Uniformity was passed, requiring that all ministers should 
be ordained by Bishops, and should use the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Two thousand ministers refused to obey, and 
were turned out of their living& It was resolved in Parlia- 
ment that the Covenant should be publicly burned by the 
hangman. Heavy punishments were inflicted on aU Dissen- 
ters. About the same time the Corporation Act ei\joined 
all magistrates and officers of corporations to take an oath, 
that resistance against the King was unlawful under any 
circumstances. 

So great had been the joy of the Bestoration, that no care 
was taken to prevent Charles from seizing absolute power. 
His first Parliament granted him, for life, taxes amounting 
to j£l,200,000; and a part of this money he devoted to the 
support of some regiments, then called Gentlemen of the 
Guard, but now termed Life Guards. These formed the 
nucleus of a standing army, ever since maintained. 

The extravagant habits and dissolute life of the King kept 
him in constant want of mon^ ; and to fill his purse he did 
many mean things. Marrying for money was one of these. 
The wife he chose was a Bomanist, Catherine of Portugal; 
and with her he received a dowry of half a million besides 
two fortresses, Tangier in Morocco, and Bombay in Hindos- 
tan. Dunkirk, acquired by the great Oliver, he sold to the 
French King for a trifling sum. He also plunged into a war 
with Holland, for which no other cause can be assigned than 
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that he wished to have command of the supplies voted for 
the purpose. 

This Dutch war opened well, but closed ignobly. During 
the first year a great naval victory was gained off 
the Suffolk coast, near Lowestoft, by an English 1665 
fleet under the Duke of York. But the money a.d. 
voted by Parliament for the war was squandered 
by the King in his wicked pleasures, and ships leaky and 
badly rigged were sent out to contend with the splendid 
fleets of Holland. Then came upon England a humiliation 
such as she had never before,~has never since en- 
dured. ' The roar of foreign guns was heard for June 1(^ 
the first and last time by the citizens of London,' 1667 
when a Dutch fleet destroyed Sheemess, burned A.D. 
the ships lying off Chathiun, and sailed up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury Fort. Happily for London the 
Dutch admiral, retiring with the ebb-tide, rested content 
with having thus insulted the great Mistress of the Sea. 

The summer of 1665 was a deadly season in London. The 
Plague fell upon the city. The rich fled in terror to their 
country-houses ; but many were stricken down even thera 
The poor perished in thousands. Grass grew in London 
streets. The silence of death reigned ever3rwhere, broken 
only by the rumbling wheels of the dead-cart as it went its 
rounds. The plague-stricken dwellings were shut up and 
marked with a cross : the words ' Lord, have mercy on us' 
might often be read there too. Into these none would ven- 
ture except a few faithful ministers and physicians, who 
moved and breathed amid the tainted air, as if they bore a 
charmed life. Plague in a city drives the irreligious into 
deeper sin. Fearful scenes of riot and drunkenness are too 
commonly the results of this near approach of death, and 
London was no exception to the terrible rule. More than 
one hundred thousand perished. Britain has never since 
been visited by so heavy a scourge. 

Li the following year the Great Fire of London broke out, 
on the night of Sunday the 2nd of September. Though 
then said to have been the work of malicious Romanists, it 
is now generally believed to have been quite accidental It 
began in the east end of the city. The wind was high, and 
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the flames spread fast among the old wooden houses. Tha 
city from the Tower to the Temple was burning for a whole 
week ; and the red glare in the sky is said to have been seen 
from the Cheviot Hills. Eighty-nine churches, and more 
than thirteen thousand houses lay in ashes. Old St Paul's 
was burned; but on the ruins the distioguished Wren reared 
that magnificent dome, which rises high above the smoky 
roofs of London. This great conflagration, like all calamities, 
was but a blessing in disguise. It purified the city &om the 
plague, still lurking in narrow lanes and filthy rooms ; and 
many spots, dark and close for centuries, were once more 
blessed with the sweet light and air of heaven. New houses 
and wider streets sprang up ; and, as a natural result, the 
public health rapidly improved. The Monument, — a tall 
piUar in the City of London, — still exists to commemorate 
the Great Fire. 

Under the austere Puritan rule of Cromwell sculpture and 
painting had been almost banished from the land, as savour- 
ing of idolatry. Then, too, all public amusements, especially 
theatrical performances and the cruel sport of bear-baiting, 
were forbidden; and even the innocent sports round the 
May pole and by the Christmas fire were sternly put down. 
The nation, released at the JElestoration from such restric- 
tions, plunged wildly into the opposite extreme. The King 
lived a life of indolence and profligacy, and spent most of his 
time in the society of beautiful and witty, but very worthless 
women, whose influence affected the politics of the day to 
no small extent. Licentiousness spread everywhere. Mem- 
bers of Parliament sold their votes, as a matter of course. 
The plays written then, in which for the first time female 
performers took the female parts, are unfit to be read, so dis- 
gusting are the thoughts and the language. The power of 
even the Church was but feebly exerted to stem this torrent 
of wickedness. 

In Ireland the Saxon and the Celt were still at war, and 
the subject of the strife was now the division of lands. 
Under Henry Cromwell, brother of the Protector, who had 
ruled the island as Lord Lieutenant, Puritan colonists had 
held the lots portioned out to them by the victorious Oliver. 
Charles resolved to restore to the Eomanists part of the 
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territory taken from them, and an Act of Settlement was 
passed ; but this did not mend matters, for some thousands 
received little or no compensation, and left for Eranoe and 
Spain, crying loudly against the iig'ustioe of Charles. 

These were dark days for Scotknd. The King and the 
Earl of Clarendon, as before mentioned, had resolved to up- 
root Presbyterianism and firmly to establish Episcopacy in 
that land. They foimd an able and unscrupulous instrument 
in James Sharp, minister of CraH ; who, being sent to Lon- 
don by the Fresbjrterians to look after their interests, turned 
traitor, and was rewarded for his apostasy by being made 
Archbishop of St Andrews. Nine other Scottish Presby- 
terians were seduced by similar temptations, and received 
the mitre. The Earl of Lauderdale, once a Presbyterian 
like Sharp, and filled with all the bitterness of a renegade, 
was made Chief Commissioner. Fines, laid upon those who 
refused to attend the Episcopal worship, were levied by mili- 
tary force, and soldiers were quartered on the unhappy 
people until the uttermost farthing was paid. A rising took 
place among the peasantry of Kirkcudbright, and 
about a thousand men marched to Edinburgh ; but Nov. 
they were defeated by General Dalziel at Bullion 1666 
Green near the Pentland Hills. Many executions A.D. 
followed, and torture became frightfully common. 
One of the most terrible instruments was the infamous 
'boot' This, which was made of four pieces of board 
hooped with iron, was placed upon the leg of the victim, 
and wedges were driven with a heavy mallet between the 
flesh and the wood, until the whole limb, flesh and bone, 
was a crushed and bloody mass. Meetings for worship in 
the open air, called conventicles, to which the worshippera 
came, not with their Bibles alone, but with sword and pistol 
also, were the consolation of the brave people, whose reli- 
gious feelings grew deeper and purer, the fiercer blew the 
hurricane of persecution. 

The ambition of Louis XIV. of France, which convulsed 
Europe so long, now began to be attracted by the Nether- 
lands, to which he professed some shadow of a claim through 
his wife. To preserve the balance of power, England, 
Sweden, and Holland formed the Triple Alliance against the 
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French monarcL In the desire to preserYe this balance, — 
that IB, to preYent any potentate from acquiring by conquest 
an ascendency which would be dangerous toother states, — ^we 
find the cause of many wars of which we haYe yet to speak. 
The Triple Alliance pleaded the English people mightily, and 
Charles became, for once, a great fletYOurita. But littie did 
the nation dream how basely they had been tricked, and 
what foul stains were deepening upon kingly honour. While 
Charles openly professed hostility to Louis, he was secretly 
in the pay of that monarch, receiYing a pension of j£200,000 
a year. The negotiations between the Courts of England 
and France were conducted by a handsome Frenchwoman, 
called by the English Madame Carwell, who soon won the 
faYour of Charles, and was made Duchess of Ports- 
May moutk At DoYer was signed a secret treaty, of 
1670 which the principal terms were, that Charles 
A.D. should openly declare himself a Bomanist, that he 
should fight for Louis against the Dutch Eepublic, 
and that he should support the claims of that monarch upon 
Spain. Louis on his part promised plenty of money, and 
an army to quell the English if they dared to rebel The 
Earl of Clarendon, who remonstrated earnestly against the 
shameless bargain, lost faYOur on that accoimt, and retired 
to the Continent. 

FIyc men, called the Cabal, because the initials of their 
names form that word, then became the chief adYisers of the 
King. They were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. So pernicious was their adYice, and so 
strong the hatred of them entertained by the people, that 
the word Cabal has CYcr since been used to denote a clique 
of political schemers. 

The Dutch war being renewed in 1672, an English fleet 
put to sea, while Louis crossed the Rhine and raYaged the 
United ProYinces. But the Dutch, acting under the orders 
of their heroic leader, WiUiam of Orange, broke down their 
dikes: the foaming water rushed oYer the land, and the 
French soldiers had to flee for their Hycb. Hostilities con- 
tinued until a treaty was made at l^imeguen in 1678. 

One of the most disgraceful acts of Charles was the closing 
of the Exchequer, or Treasury. About ^£1,300,000 had been 
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advanced to the King by the London goldsmiths, and other 
wealthy merchants, at 8 or 10 per cent, of interest; and 
for this sum they had the security of the public funds. One 
day they received a cool message from the King, that their 
money was not to be repaid, and that they must content 
themselves with the interest. ,A general panic ensued. 
Merchants, unaUe to meet their engagements, were forced 
to stop payment. Trade was for the time paralyzed But all 
mattered nothing to the dishonest monarch, who rejoiced 
in possessing new means of gratifying his guilty desires. 

Ever since the Fire of London the public feeling against 
the Bomanists had been growing stronger. The Duke of 
York had openly professed his belief of the Romish doctrines, 
and there was a general suspicion abroad that the King, too, 
was at heart devoted to his mother's creed. A sign 
of the times was the Test Act, by which all persons 1673 
who held public appointments were compelled to a.d. 
take an oath against transubstantiation. This law 
excluded all Romanists from office, and the Duke of York 
was removed from the command of the fleet 

Then Titus Gates, a clergyman disgraced for vicious 
habits, came forward with the story of a Popish Plot to as- 
sassinate the King and to massacre all Protestants. Other 
false witnesses, for so they proved, confirmed his tale. 
Papers found in the rooms of Edward Coleman, a noted 
Romanist and secretary to the Duchess of York, seemed to 
afford additional evidence of a plot. The dead body of Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, the Justice of Peace before whom 
Gates had sworn to the conspiracy, was found in a field near 
London, pierced with his own sword All England went 
mad with fear. London was in a state of siege. It was an 
English Reign of Terror, and the blood of Romanists was 
shed like water. Titus Gates was rewarded with a pension 
of £1200 a year, and rooms were assigned to him in White- 
hall Encouraged by his success, new peijurers, such as 
Bedloe and Dangerfield, poured from the gambling-houses 
and drinking-dens of London. Execution followed execution. 
The noblest of the slain Romanists was William Howard, 
Viscount Stafford, whose grey hairs could not save him from 
an unmerited death. 
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After the diBSolution of the Cabal, the Earl of Danbjr be- 
came Prime Minister ; but the discovery of a letter, in which 
he craved money from the French King, hastened his down- 
fall Sir William Temple, a man of much talent, then 
became the confidant of Charles. His favourite scheme was 

« 

the appointment of a Council of Thirty to stand between 
the King and the Parliament But the plan did not work 
welL Of those associated with Temple in the direction of 
affairs, the most distinguished was Viscount Halifax. Be- 
longing to neither extreme of the two great political parties, 
but standing midway between them in his opinions, he was 
what the politicians of that day had begun to call a Trimmer, 
and he thought that the name was no disgrace. 
The day upon which the Habeas Corpus Act received the 

assent of the King, and thus became a law of the 

May 26, land, is memorable in the history of Britain ; for 

1679 this Act is second in importance only to M^gna 

A.D. Charta. It secures the liberty of the subject 

Former sovereigns had, without restraint, left 
their enemies to pine and waste for long years in damp, 
unwholesome prisons. Mary Queen of Scots had lain 
for nineteen years in English dungeons, when, crippled 
by rheimiatism and -bowed by premature old age, she was 
led to the scaffold. Sir Walter Baleigh lay for more than 
twelve years, and Archbishop Laud for four in a solitary 
cell But, by the Habeas Corpus Act, no sovereign could 
dare to keep even the meanest subject in prison beyond a 
certain time without bringing him to a fJEur trial This re- 
markable Act was passed in the first session of CharW 
second House of Commons. His first Parliament, which 
had sat for eighteen years, was dissolved in 1679. At the 
time that Habeas Corpus was passed, the Press of England 
received liberty for a short period. 

So strongly did the tide of public feeling run against the 
Duke of York, who, since Charles had no legitimate chil- 
dren, was the heir to the throne, that a Bill to exclude him 
from the succession was brought into Parliament It was 
most angrily contested between the Whigs and the Tories, 
but passed the House of Commons by a mc^ority of seventy- 
nine votes. In the House of Lords, however, chiefly by 
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meaiiB of the ig>le]idid speeeheB of Halifax, tlxo Bill was 
thrown out*; aad Cfaarka and his brother York onee more 
l^eathed freely. 

During these fierce debates the contemptuous nieknamesy 
Whig and Tory, which have since lost their d^nsire mean- 
ing, were for the first time bandied between the rival parties. 
The Whigs represented the Bonndheads; the Tones, the 
Cavaliers of the last reign. Tory or Toree, meaning ' Give 
me,' was a name applied to the robbers who infested the 
woods and bogs of Ireland. The name Whig, meaning, pro- 
bably, 'whey, or sour milk,' was first given in contempt by 
dissolute Ga^diersto the sober and grave-faeedPresbytc^iana 
of Scotland. 

The persecutions oi the Govenanters still stained Scotland 
with blood Lauderdale, now a Duke, presided at the 
Goundl-tabla A Highland host, numbering 8000 men, 
were quartered on the Lowland farmers, and permitted, even 
encouraged, to plunder and oppress without merpy. No 
man could leave Scotland without special permission firom 
the GouncO. These and worse grievances were for a long 
time meekly borne, but at length the suffering people were 
goaded to madness. One of the first signs of the frenzy was 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp on Magus Moor, jxdax St. 
Andrews, A party of twdve, among whom was Balfour of 
Burleigh, while waiting ou the moor for another and meaner 
foe, saw the coach of Sharp approaching. Taking 
a sudden and desperate resolve, they dragged him May 3, 
from his seat, and slew him before his daughter's 1679 
eyes. A rising at once ensued, and at Drumdog, a.d. 
near Loudon Hill» Graham of Glaverhouse and his 
dragoons — ^long the terror of conventicles — ^were scattered in 
flight before the stem Govenanters. Four thousand men 
were soon in arms under a man named Hamilton, and took 
post at Bothwell Bridge, to defend the passage of the Glyde. 
The Duke of Monmouth, an ill^timate son of Gharles IL 
by a Welsh giri named Jjxkj Walters, was sent hastily from 
London, and advanced to the attack. But there was dis- 
union on religious and politicsl questions in the Govenanting 
army ; and the gallant handful that held the bridge, being 
lefb without support, were soon sw^t away. Three hundred 
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Oovenantera died on the field ; twelve hundred snrrendered. 
Of these some were executed, others drafted oflF to Burba- 
does. The persecution grew fiercer than ever. For no other 
dime than desiring to worship God as their fatheis had 
done, men w€fre shot down in the fields, and hunted like 
wild beasts over the moors and mountains. Their loyalty, 
to which they had dung in the darkest hour, now b^an to 
give way. A sect called Cameronians boldly threw off 
their aUogianoe, denounced Charles as a bloody 'fyrant, 
and solemnly pronounced against him and his ministers a 
sentence^of excommunication. Lauderdale gave place to a 
bitterer persecutor, James, Duke of York, who often amused 
his leisure hours by witnessing the infliction of the boot and 
the thumb-screw. Many yielded an outward obedience, 
driven by their timid souls to take refuge in a lie ; others 
fled to the American Colonie& In these sufferings the 
Puritans of England had no small shara 

The last remarkable event of the reign was a Whig con* 
spirapy, commonly known as the Bye-house Plot. Young 
Monmouth, beloved by the people for his handsome face and 
frank manners, was looked upon by many as the lawful son of 
Charles and the true heir to the throne. Stories were afloat 
of a marriage between Charles and Lucy Walters, and of a 
black box which held the marriage contract A conspiracy 
to secure the crown for Monmouth was set on foot. Lord 
William Bussell and Algernon Sidney took a leading share in 
the plot, which spread its roots far and wide. A set of 
middle-class men formed, as it seems, without the knowledge 
of Monmouth or Bussell, a design to murder the King on his 
return from Newmarket races. Their plan was to overturn 
a cart near the Bye House, a roadside farm, and then to 
shoot the King during the stoppage of the coach. Thus there 
was a plot within a plot All was soon discovered, and the 
vengeance of the King was let loosa Monmouth fled to the 
Continent, Bussell and Sidney died on the scaffold, and 
many of lower define were hanged. During the remainder 
of his reign Charles ruled as an absolute monarcL 

He died after an illness of less than a week, having first 
declared himself a Bomanist, and having recei^d the last 
rites of the Bomish Church from a priest named Huddlestone, 
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who was brought secretly to his bedside. Apoplexy, epilepsy, 
and even poison were assigned as the causes of his death. 
He left no lawM children. 

Perhaps the only good point about Charles the Second was 
the gay and buoyant disposition which carried him through 
so many reverses, and gained for him the name of ' The 
Merry MonarcL' He was a mean-spirited, treacherous, 
dissolute man, who, thoroughly vicious himself, scoffed at 
the idea of vhrtue or honour in others. Much of his time 
was passed in worthless company. He was an active tennis- 
player, an untiring walker, and often amused himself with 
chemical experiments. 

The Royal Society, founded in 1660, did much for the 
advancement of science. From the tumults and impostures 
of the reign sprang two words — ever since in common use- 
Mob and Sham. A penny post was set up in London in 
spite of great opposition l^ a citizen named William Dock- 
wray. Newspapers, influenced by the rivalry of Whigs and 
Tories, began to acquire political importance. ' The London 
Gazette' and *The Observator,' edited by Roger Lestrange, 
were the organs of the Government 
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A QUABTBE of an hour after his hrother's death, the Duke 
of York took his seat at the OouncU as King James U- 
There he declared his resolve to govern according to tne 
laws, and to uphold the Church of England,— a V^ovi^ 
which he repeated in his speech from the throne when He 
met his Parliament He was a zealous Romanist, and men 
might weU have grown pale, when they remembered t^^e last 
Romish sovereign of England. But the confidence of the 
nation seemed unshaken, and loyal addresses poured 
April 28, in from every side. The King attended a public 
1686 celebration of the Romish mass, and was soon after 
A.D. crowned in right royal style. The Commons voted 
him a revenue of -^1,900,000, and already he was 
in the pay of Louis. 

Holland was the refuge of the conspirators who bad fled 
from England on the detection of the Rye-house Plot. Mon- 
mouth and Argyle were there with many of less note ; and a 
meeting took place at Amsterdam, at which it was resolved 
that Argyle should descend on Scotland, and that Mon- 
mouth should about the same time attempt the invasion of 
England. 

Argyle— known to his clansmen as MacCaUum More- 
landed on Cantire, and sent forth the fiery cross to summon 
the Campbells to arms. Scarcely two thousand claymores 
mustered at the call With these he moved towards Glas- 
gow; but in Dumbartonshire his little army was scattered, 
and, while attempting to escape in disguise, he was made 
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prisoner. Some days later he suffered death at Edinburgh 
with Christian patience, and his head was left to moulder 
on the waUs of the Tolbooth Prison. 

June was far spent when Monmouth with three ships 
approached the coast of Dorsetshire, and landed at Lyme. 
Ploughmen and miners flocked in hundreds to join him ; far- 
mers came on their heavy cart-horses to fill the ranks of his 
rude cavalry; but the nobles and gentlemen made no move- 
ment in his favour. His hopes rose when he reached Taim- 
ton, a town noted for its woollen manufacture. There he 
assumed the title of King ; green boughs, worn in his honour, 
were in every hat; and a band of young girls publicly pre- 
sented him with a Bible and a richly embroidered flag. 
Bent upon the conquest of Bristol, then the second city in 
the kingdom, he marched to Bridgewater, and even to the 
walls of Bath. But the train-bands were gathering fast, and 
his heart was failing him. He fell back. The royal troops 
and the rebels exchanged shots at Philip*s l^orton, but the 
battle which decided the fate of Monmouth was fought on 
Sedgemoor, within three miles of Bridgewsrter. 

There lay an army of 3000 men under Feversham, a weak 
and indolent general Monmouth, hoping to surprise the 
royal troops in disorder, advanced from Bridgewater in the 
dead of night. The moor— the ancient hiding-place of Al- 
fred — was then a partly drained swamp, crossed by trenches 
fidl of mud and water, called rhines. Two of these rhines Mon- 
mouth and his soldiers had passed in silence, and they were 
almost upon the foe, when he found a deep, black ditch, 
the Bussex rhine, of which his guides had not told him, 
yawning in front of the march. Delay and confusion fol- 
lowed, and a pistol went off by accident. Instantly the 
royal drums beat to arms ; a heavy fire of musketry opened 
on the rebels from the opposite side of the rhine ; the royal 
cavalry came galloping to the scene of action. Monmouth, 
conscious that all was lost, took to flight. His 
foot soldiers fought long and bravely, until, after i goK 
much delay, the guns of the royal artillery began ^^^ 
to play upon their ranks ; and then they broke in 
disorder and fled, leaving a thousand slain. Sedgemoor was 
the last battle fought on English ground. 
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Two days later, Monmouth was found near the New 
Forest, lurking in a ditch with his pocket half full of raw 
pease. While on his way to London, he wrote an imploring 
letter to the King; and, when admitted to the royal pre- 
sence, he lay upon the floor, and wet the feet of James with 
his tears. All was useless : he was doomed to immediate 
execution, and suffered death on Tower-hilL 

The task of butchering the unhappy rebels was intrusted 
at first to Colonel Perpy Kirke, who hanged them by scores 
on the sign-post of the White Hart Inn at Taunton. But 
the Colonel was outdone in ferocity by Chief- Justice Jeffreys^ 
whose name is a proverb for blasphemy and brutality. This 
man opened at Winchester that circuit known as the Bloody 
Assize. The first case for treason was that of Alice Lisle, 
the widow of one of Cromwell's lords. She was tried for 
affording food and shelter to two of the flying rebels. 
Jeffireys cursed and bullied the jury into returning a ver- 
dict of * guilty,' and sentenced her to be burned alive. 
Through the intercession of noble friends her sentence was 
altered to beheading ; and she died with calm fortitude in 
the market-place of Winchester. Through the whole western 
circuit Jeffreys then passed, revelling in blood. More than 
three hundred perished in this judicial massacre, and crowds 
who escaped death were doomed to suffer mutilation, im- 
prisonment, or exile. 

James, exulting in his triumph, began to unfold his grand 
design. This design, to which he clung with obstinacy 
bordering on madness, was the complete restoration of the 
Romish worship in Great Britain. In defiance of the Test 
Act, he gave commissions in the army'to Eomanists. He 
released all Bomanists from penalties, by means of the dis- 
pensing power— a privilege which enabled him to pardon all 
transgressions of the law, and thus, in effect, to destroy the 
power of the law altogether. He placed the whole Church 
under the control of a High Commission Court of seven 
members, at whose head sat Jeffireys, now Lord Chancellor. 
He prepared to form a great standing army. For the first 
time since the reign of Mary, a Papal Nuncio was enter- 
tained at WhitehalL The Jesuits began anew their dark 
and terrible plottings in London; and one of their most 
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acfiye men, Father Edward Petre, became the secret and 
confidential adviser of the King. Scotland was placed under 
Drummond, Earl of Perth, who had completely won the 
heart of James by inventing the steel thumb-screw, an in- 
strument of the most exquisite torture, l^connel, a fierce 
and unscrupulous Bomanist — commonly known as Lying 
Dick Talbot— was made Lord-Deputy of Lreland. Nothing 
showed the temper of James more clearly than the dis- 
missal of the Hydes, the brothers of his dead wife. Claren- 
don, the elder, ceased to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and Rochester, the younger, was forced to resign the 
white staff he had borne as Lord-Treasurer of England, 
for no other reason than that they were both stanch Pro- 
testants. 

James then attacked the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A royal letter commanded the Senate of Cambridge 
to admit Alban Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree 
of M.A. The University refused; for no Romanist could 
take the oaths. The Vice-chancellor and eight others, 
among whom was Isaac Newton, appeared before the High 
Commission, and the Vice-Chancellor lost his office. Upon 
Oxford the King made worse inroads. To the vacant pre- 
sidency of Magdalene College he appointed Antony Farmer, 
a Romanist The Fellows chose instead John Hough. In a 
rage the King went down himself to browbeat the Fellows ; 
but they stoutly refused to obey him. A special commis- 
sion then installed Parker, Bishop of Oxford — ^the new choice 
of James — ^while the Fellows were not only driven by royal 
edict from the University, but the profession of the Church 
was shut against them. A Romish Bishop was then placed 
over Magdalene College, and twelve Romish Fellows were 
appointed in one day. Two years later James felt the bitter 
truth that this blow, which, as he fondly thought, struck at 
the root of English Protestantism, had in reality been 
levelled with suicidal madness at the very prop and pillar 
of his own throne. 

In April 1687 James had published— solely on his own 
authority, and therefore illegally — ^a Declaration of Indul- 
gence, permitting aU to worship in their own way. Though 
undoubtedly made for Romanists, it gave liberty of con- 
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science also to Nonconfonnista or Dissenters. 
1^8 * "^^ second and more important Declaration was 

now proclaimed ; and, a week later, it was followed 

by an Order in Council, commanding all minis- 
ters to read it from their pulpits on two successive Sun- 
days. This order the London clergy disobeyed, and the 
Primate Sancroft^ with six Bishops, drew up a x)etition 
against the Declaration. James was furious. The seven 
Bishops were committed to the Tower, where they lay for a 
week before they were set free on bail During these ex- 
citing events, the news spread that a son was bom to James. 
But few believed that the child was of royal blood. The 
general opinion was, that by the connivance of Bomanists a 
child had been smuggled into the palace, and was now 
passed off as the King's son. That child was afterwards 
James the Pretender. 

The Trial of the Seven Bishops — one of our most impor- 
tant State trials — ^took place before the Court of Eliiag's 
BencL They were charged with having published a false, 
malicious, and seditious libel ; and the most talented lawyers 
of that time were engaged for their defence. All day the 
trial went on. With much difficulty the lawyers for the 
Crown proved that the Bishops had drawn up and signed 
the petition, and had delivered it into the hands of the 
King. It remained for the jury to decide whether or not 

that petition was a libeL The four Judges were 
June 29. divided in their opinions, two against two. It was 

dark when the jury retired: they were locked up 
all night, and at ten next morning the Court met to hear 
their verdict. A deep silence prevailed ; but, when the words 
' Not guilty' left the foreman's lips, cheer after cheer echoed 
through the haU. The crowd outside took up the joyful sound,, 
and aJl London was soon Med with shouts and tears of glad- 
ness. That night was a blaze of illumination. Bows of seven 
candles, with a taller one in the centre for the Archbishop, 
lit up every window; bonfires were in every street; and 
rockets soared by hundreds from the rejoicing city. 

Furious at his defeat, James resolved to crush the spirit 
of the nation by force of arms ; and by the advice of Barillon, 
the French minister, he brought over several regiments of 
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Irifili soldiers. These, as Papists and Celts, were violently 
hated by the lower orders of the English nation. A doggrel 
ballad, called from its burden lillibulero, in which two In^ 
Bomanists congratulate each other on the approaching mas- 
sacre of Protestants and triumph of Popery, set theVhole 
nation, and especially the army, in a flame against James 
and his Irish troops. It was sung and whistled eyerjrwhere. 

On the very day of the Bishops' acquittal, a letter, signed 
by some of the leading nobles and clergy of England, was 
sent to William, Prince of Orange Nassau, the nephew and 
son-in-law of James, entreating him to come with an army 
and aid them in defending their freedom and their faith. 
Common wrongs had united for a time the Whigs and the- 
Tories. William, accepting the caU, began to make great 
preparations for the expedition; while James, still holding 
blindly on in his fatal course, despised the warnings and the 
offered aid of Louis XIY. Nor did he awake to a sense of 
his danger till he heard from his minister at the Hague that 
William, having received the sanction of the States QeneraJ^ 
had published a Declaration, assigning reasons for the inva- 
sion of England. James had no time to lose. In a few 
hours he yielded almost all the points for which he had been 
contending so obstinately during three years. He foimd 
that he possessed a fleet of 30 saU, an army of 40,000 
regular troops. But all was in vain. The hearts of his 
people were estranged from him, and their eyes looked eagerly 
over the sea for the sails of William's squadron. 

Though delayed for a time by storms, the Prince of Orange 
landed safely and unopposed at Torbay in Devon- 
shire. Under torrents of rain, along roads deep with Vov. 6, 
mire, he advanced slowly with his force of 16,000 1688 
men through Newton Abbot, and in four days a.d. 
reached Exeter, where he was received with joy as 
the Champion of the Protestant Faith. There, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, he heard his friend Burnet preach from the 
cathedral pulpit. A week passed without anything to encour- 
age him ; but then the Earl of Abingdon entered his camp, 
and was soon followed by Colonel Lord Combury and other 
oflicers of James. The King hastened to Salisbury, resolved 
to stake his kingdom on the issue of a great battle. But 
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the policy of William was to avoid bloodshed, and trnst 
rather to time and that ©iglish temper which he knew to 
be thoroughly aroused against Jame& A few trifling skir- 
mishes took place, but nothing more. The Earl of Bath 
put Plymouth into William's hands. In rapid succession 
Lord Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough ; 
Prince George of Denmark, married to the King's daughter 
Anne ; and even Anne herself abandoned the falling King. 
Every day brought new adherents to "VHlliam, while every 
day the drde round James grew thinner. 

The King then resolved on flight He sent his wife and 
son to France ; and, when he knew of their safety, he left 
his palace under cover of darkness, and made his way to 
Sheerness, where a small vessel, then called a hoy, waited 
for him. While crossing the Thames he threw the Great 
Seal into the water, in the childish hope that he would thus 
conftise all the plans of the new Government. He had 
scarcely gone on board when some Kentish fishermen, 
attracted by the hope of plunder, seized him and kept him 
a dose prisoner. Soon released by an order firom the I^rds, 
he returned to the capital and passed thence to 
]>ee. 23, Rochester. A second attempt to escape succeeded, 
1688 and the news soon came that James had arrived 
A.D. safely at St Germains, and had been warmly wel- 
comed by Louis. Meanwhile William passed firom 
Windsor to London, where every citizen wore the orange 
ribbon in his honour. 

The Prince of Orange then called an assembly, known as 
the Convention. It differed firom a Parliament in nothing 
but the single fact, that the writs, by which the members 
were summoned, were issued by one not yet a King. But 
the Prince and his advisers, careful to shape all their mea- 
sures according to the ancient English Constitution, avoided 
the name Parliament, and called their assembly a Conven- 
?^^* ^® throne was then declared vacant, and great 
de^tes ensued on the settlement of affairs. Some proposed 
a Kegen^ ; others that Mary should be Queen, .whUe 
WiUiam held the title of King for her life only. Both plans 
wonw'^''' v^^f rqected by William, who dedared that he 
would go back to Holland rather than accept a position 
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inferior to his wife. A document, called the Declaration of 
Rights, was then drawn up and passed. By it William and 
Mary were declared King and Queen of England, the chief 
administration resting with him. The crown was settled 
first on the children of Mary; then on those of her sister 
Anne ; and, these failing, upon the children of William by 
any other wife. The son of James IL and his posterity 
were thus shut out entirely from the succession. Halifax 
took the lead in offering the crown ; which William, promis- 
ing to observe aU the laws of the land, accepted for his wife 
and himself 

The great English Revolution was now complete. Thus 
terminated the grand struggle between Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment, — ^not in the establishment of a wild democracy, but 
in the adjustment and firm foundation of the three great 
Estates of the Realm, — ^the King, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons, — upon whose due balance and mutual check the 
strength of our Constitution mainly depends. 

James spent the remaining twelve years of his life at Si 
Germains near Paris, a pensioner on the bounty of Louis. 
There he died in 1701. His mad zeal for Romanism, 
strengthened and sharpened by the thirst for despotic 
power common to all the Stuarts, cost him a throne. His 
perversity and petty spite, his childishness and meanness 
glare out from every page of his history. Even the diligence 
and punctuality in the despatch of business, for which he 
was remarkable, cease to excite our admiration, when we 
remember that these qualities, good in themselves, became 
in his case instruments of the worst tyranny. 

Anne Hyde was his first wife. Her daughters, Mary and 
Anne, educated as Protestants, both held the throne. After 
her death he married Mary of Modena, whose son, James 
the Pretender, made more than one attempt to gain the 
crown of England. 

Besides confirming that great principle of our Constitu- 
tion which declares that the Sovereign can make or unmake 
no law, the Revolution released Dissenters from persecution, 
and caused the Judges, previously liable to be dismissed at 
the pleasure of the Sovereign, to receive their appointments 
for life or good conduct 
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William and Maby were crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
where the chief ministers of James stood around 
the double throne. One there was whose crimes Aprilll, 
were too black for pardon. Jeffreys lay in the 1689 
Tower, to which he had been borne amid the roars A.D. 
of a mob thirsting for his blood. He had been 
found begrimed with coal dust, and in the dress of a com- 
mon sailor, lurking in a Wapping ale-house. 

Bloodlessly had the great change been accomplished in 
England It was not so in Scotland and Ireland. 

Although the Scottish Convention, boldly declaring that 
James had forfeited the crown, had proclaimed William and 
Mary, yet the whole nation were not of the same mind. 
The Highland dans, fond of war, and perhaps excited by a 
desire to uphold the ancient Scottish name of Stuart, took 
up arms for James, under Graham of Clayerhouse, now 
Yisootmt Dundee. At the same time, and in the same 
cause, the Duke of Gordon held out in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. But the insurrection was short-lived. Edinburgh 
Castle surrendered in a few months. Dundee, meeting 
General Mackay in battle at the pass of Ealli- 
crankie in Perthshire, was struck down by a buUet J^* 
just aa his clansmen were sweeping all before them. 
When their leader had fisLllen, the Highland army soon 
melted away. 

Of greater imi)ortance were the events in Ireland; for 
there James himself, surroimded by the Celtic Irish, who 
looked upon him as a distinguished martyr in the cause of 
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Bomanism, made his last Tain straggle for the crown which 
had fallen from his head. Louis encouraged the expedition ; 
and l^^oi^^l* B^^ Lord-Iientenant of Ireland, raised a 
Bomanist army. Lord Mounljoy, leader of the Lish Pro- 
testants, enticed to Paris by &lsehood, was shut up in the 
Bastilla James landed, and entered Dublin in triumph. 

His first great operation was the siege of Londonderry, 
the stronghold of the Ulster Protestants. The citizens, 
nobly encouraged by the Bev. George Walker, whose monu- 
ment still rises from the walls, endured the worst miseries 
of famine for many months ; but at last a ship from England 
broke the beams laid across the River Foyle, and brought 
food to the starving garrison. The Romanist army, thus 
baffled, retreated without delay. 

Marshal Schomberg then arrived with 16,000 troops; and 

WilUam, soon landing at Carrickfergus^ found himself at 

the head of 40,000 men. Seventeen days later, 

Jnlyl) a great battle was fought on the banks of the 

1690 Boyne, a few miles above Drogheda. Schomberg, a 
A.D. veteran soldier and an intimate friend of William, 

was shot as he was crossing the water. James, 
totally routed, fled to Waterford, and crossed in haste to 
France. But the war was prolonged for a year by Tyi*coi^^ 
and Si Ruth. In the battle of Aughrim St Ruth was 
killed by a cannon ball The siege of Limerick, where the 

fragments of James's army made their last stand, 
July 12, ended in a capitulation. On Thomond Bridge, over 

1691 the Shannon, is still to be seen the stone on which 
A.D. was signed the treaty that made William unques- 
tioned King of Ireland. One million of acres were 

confiscated to the crown, and their former possessors were 
driven into exile. 

The great stain upon the administration of William was 
the massacre of Glencoe. To buy over the Highland chiefe, 
who were still restless, a sum of ^16,000 was sent to the 
Earl of Breadalbane, and at the same time a royal order 
decreed, that all chieftains of clans should take an oath of 
allegiance to William before the last day of the year 1691. 
One refused, — Macdonald of Glencoe, a personal foe of 
Breadalbane. His motive seems to have been, not so much 
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enmity to William, as a quarrel with Breadalbane about the 
division of the money. Repenting of his obstinacy in the 
last days of December, he hastened to Fort William, but 
found that the goyemor had no authority to receive his 
oath, and that he must go to the Sheriff of Argyle. A toil- 
some journey over snowy hills and across swollen floods 
threw him a day or two late; but he was permitted to take 
the oath, and went home well pleased, and, as he thought, 
safe. In a few weeks Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, with 
a troop of soldiers, entered Glencoe, a gloomy vale of Argyle- 
shire, in which lay the little settlement of the Macdonalds. 
They were met with a Highland welcome, and a fortnight 
went merrily by. The unsuspecting Macdonalds left nothing 
undone to please and entertain their guests. Hunting and 
feasting filled the days and the nights, until, when the time 
seemed ripe, the soldiers rose suddenly in tiie dead of one 
terrible night and began the work of blood. The chief, his 
wife, and thirty-six besides were butchered ; the rest fled 
half naked to the sn&wy hills, where many died. The earliest 
beams of the rising sun fell sadly on a mass of smoking 
ruins, black with fire and red with blood. This foul deed 
can be traced to the revenge of Breadalbane. WilHam seems 
to have signed the order without understanding the circum- 
stances; but this does not redeem his memory from the 
shame, for carelessness can never be considered a palliation 
of the crimes that too often spring from it 

To humble Louis of France was the great object of Wil- 
liam's foreign policy. Louis was the most powerful Romanist 
Sovereign in Europe. William had long been looked upon 
as the great Captain of the Ptotestant armies. Louis, 
grasping gladly at the dethronement of James as a cause of 
war, prepared for a mighty invasion of England; 
but, in an action off La Hogue with the ships of 1692 
England and Holland, his fleet was so shattered a.d. 
that his plans all fell to the ground. Every summer 
then saw William on the Continent, in spite of his delicate 
health, engaged in hostilities with Louis, whom, though he 
could not humble, he kept in constant check,— a matter of 
the utmost importance to all Europe. The Treaty of Bys- 

wick in 1697 brought the war to a dose, 
u 
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Out of these expensive wars sprang the Natioiial Debt» 
which has since swelled to a sum so en<»moiia. The Faiiia* 
ment, knowing that the chief value of the English crown m 
William's eyes was the increased weight it gave him in Oca- 
tinental politics, agreed to furnish huge supplies of BMHiey 
for his wars with Louis, on condition that he should give up 
to them the chief share in the domestic govemmenl Thou^ 
at first reluctant, he soon yielded to the arrangement with a 
grace and temper which proved his good sense. The influ- 
ence thus acquired by the Commons has never since been 
lost 

Queen Mary died of small-poz in the year 1694^ leaving 
William sole ruler. During his eight remaining years the 
Oommons took three remarkable steps in their encroach- 
ments on the power of the Crown. These were the Triennial 
Bill, the arrangement of the Civil List, and the Act of 8^ 
tlement The Triennial Bill enacted that no Parliament 
should sit longer than three years, — an arrangement by which 
the influence of the King over that body was much lessened. 
A sum of ^700,000 was settled on the King to meet the ex- 
penses of the Civil List, while all the remaining revenue was 
left in the hands of the Commons to support the army and 
navy, and defray the cost of government. The 
1701 Act of Settlement — ^a sequel to the Declaration of 

A.D. Bights—provided that the Judges should hold office 
for life or good conduct, at fixed salaries; that the 
Sovereigns of Great Britain should be Protestants ; that they 
should not leave their dominions without the consent of 
Parliament ; and that the Princess Sophia of Hanover should 
be considered next heir to the throne. 

A trading company, embodied by an Act of the Scottiah 
Parliament, founded a colony in 1698 on the Isthmus of 
Darien, as a central position for commerce with both India 
and America. The sum of ^£400,000, subscribed in Scotland, 
which was then a poor country, was embarked in the ven- 
ture. The merchants of London and Amsterdam took shares 
to the same amount. But the colony was ruined and the 
money all lost. The East India Company, looking on the 
expedition as an invasion of their rights, induced the King 
to set his face against it. The settlers, badly supported by 
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their countrymen, sank into want Disease carried them off 
in scores. The neighbouring British colonies, either through 
jealousy or^ acting under orders from home, refused to lend 
any assistoQce. And to crown all, the Spaniards, claiming 
the soil on which their town. New Edinburgh, was built, 
harassed them with ceaseless attacks. Very few of the un- 
happy colonists ever saw Scotland again. 

William, riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, fell 
fiK)m his horse and broke his collar-bone. Thia 
was in itself a slight ii\jury, but, acting on a frame Uar. 6, 
naturally feeble and worn out by long-continued 1702 
asthma, it brought on a fever, of which he died at A.D. 
Kensington. He left no childi'en. 

William of Orange was a man prematurely old. Left 
early an orphan, he had learned in a hard school to be 
self-reliant and reserved; and at an age when boys are 
thinking of the cricket-l»t and the fishing-rod before all 
things else, he was deeply learned in politics and skilled in 
the discipline of armies. For literature and science he had 
little love. He possessed a courage that was calm amid 
every species of danger, and never did he rejoice so much aa 
in the day of battle. His most intimate — almost his only — 
friend was Bentinck, a Dutch gentleman, whom he created 
* Earl of Portland. His frame was feeble, his cheek was pale 
and thin from long-continued disease; but to his latest day the 
flashing of his eagle eye and the compression of his firmly- 
cut lips told at once that bodily anguish had never tamed 
the iron soul within. 

In 1695 the Bank of England, with a capital of ^1,200,000, 
was founded by Paterson, a Scotchman. In the following 
year an English merchant, named Holland, set up the Bank 
of Scotland, with little more than ;eiOO,000. Paper money 
then came into use. Chelsea Hospital, for old and disabled 
soldiers, was founded by William and Mary, who also nobly 
gave up their palace at Greenwich to the veterans of the 
navy. It was during this reign that Peter the Great of 
Bnssia worked as a ship-carpenter in the dockyard at Dept- 
ford. 
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OHAPTEE Vn 

ANNE. 
Born 1664 A.D.— Began to role 1702 A.D.— Died 1714 A.D. 



The Spanish Sacceasion. 
Capture of Gibraltar. 
Victories of Marlbo- 
rough. 
Whigs and Tories 



The Union of England 

and Scotland. 
James the Pretender. 
Abigail HUL 
Trial of SacheyereO. 



Fall of tlie Whigs. 
Tlie Treaty of Utrecht 
Anne's death. 
Her character. 
Kotea 



On the death of William, Anne, the second daughter of 
James II., became Queen. Her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, sat in the House of Lords as Duke of Cumber- 
land, but took no further share in the goyemment. The 
policy of the late reign was followed. The Whigs remained 
in power, and the French war was continued. 

A new cause of war had arisen in a dispute about the 
Spanish Succession. Louis claimed the crown of Spain for 
his grandson, who afterwards ruled as Philip Y. Britain 
supported the rival claims of the Archduke Charles. Grer- 
many and Holland united with Britain in the Grand Alli- 
ance against the ambitious Louis, and Churchill — soon 
created Duke of Marlborough — ^led the allied armies. The 
chief theatres of the war were Spain and the Low Countries, 
which have well been named ** The Battle-field of Modem 
Europe." In Spain the Earl of Peterborough gained some 
successes ; but the most important achieyement of the war 
was the capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Rooke 
and Sir Cloudesley ShoveL Aided by a body of July 
Hessian troops, the British, landing on the isthmus 1704 
which joins the rock to the mainland, carried the a.d. 
works by storm in spite of a heavy fire. 

Marlborough humbled the power of France in four great 
battles. At Blenheim in Bavaria, in 1704, he defeated 
Marshal Tallard. At Eamilies in South Brabant, in 1706, 
he overthrew VilleroL At Oudenarde in East Flanders, in 
1708, the French lost 15,000 men, and more than one hun- 
dred banners. The capture of Lisle was a result of this 
/ictory. And at Malplaquet, on the north-eastern frontier of 
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France, in 1709, a bloodier victory stiU was won by the genius 
of Marlborough. It was not until 1713 that the peace of 
Utrecht gave rest to exhausted Europe. 

Anne, though at heart a Tory, was long compeUed to yield 
to the guidance of her Whig ministers. Of these the prin- 
cipal were Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer; Marl- 
borough, the Captain-General of the Forces and the Master 
of the Ordnance ; and Sunderland, the Secretary of State. 
The strife between Whigs and Tories raged at this time 
more fiercely than ever around two great questions,— the 
Wax and the Cliurch. The Whigs cried out for war ; the 
Tories sought the restoration of peace. The Whigs were 
Low Church ; the Tories, noted for attachment to Episco- 
pacy, bore the name of the ffigh Church party. A measure, 
caUed the Occasional Conformity Bill, was brought into 
Parliament by the Tories. It was levelled against those 
who attended places of worship not of the Established 
Church, after they had sworn to the Test Oath and had re- 
ceived publie appointments. These Occasional Conformists 
were to suffer dismissal and heavy fine. The Bill passed the 
Commons, but was lost in the Lords. It was, nevertheless, 
a remarkable sign of the growing influence of the Tory 

party. 

Such was the state of politics when a question of much 
greater importance arose,— the necessity of a union between 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland. The nations 
were not on good terms. The Scottish Parliament, stiE 
smarting under the disasters at Darien, had passed an Act 
of Security, which decreed that the successor to the throne 
of Scotland, on the Queen's death, should not be the person 
chosen by the English Parliament, unless the commercial 
privileges ei^oyed by England were extended to Scotland 
also. The Scottish nation then assumed an attitude of war. 
But commissioners were appointed, — ^thirty on each side; 
and by them a Treaty of Union was framed, which, although 

met by a storm of opposition from the i)eople of 

1707 Scotland, passed the Scottish Parliament by a ma- 

A.D. jority of one hundred and ten votes. The chief 

terms of the Union were : — 
1. That the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and her hetis, if 
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Protestants, should succeed to the crown of the United 
Kingdom. 

2. That Scotland should be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, sitting in London, by sixteen electiye Peers and 
forty-five members of the Commons. 

3. That all British ports and colonies should be opened 
to Scottish traders. 

4. That while the laws of public policy should be the 
same for both countries, those relating to property and pri- 
vate rights should be preserved unaltered, except for the 
good of the Scottish peopla 

5. That the Court of Session and other Scottish tribunals 
should remain unchanged. 

6. That the Church of Scotland should be maintained, 
as already by law established. 

To m£^e up for the heavier taxes which were thus laid 
upon the Scottish people, a grant of ^^398,000 was made to 
improve the coinage. 

The Union has done incalculable good to Scotland. The 
strong objections urged at first against the change were the 
loss of independence and the increased load of taxation ; 
but these were only seeming evils. The commerce, the 
wealth, and the greatness of Scotland began to advance 
with rapid strides. Glasgow and Dundee sprang into great 
and populous cities ; fishing villages became thriving sea- 
ports. Among the people who, with much difficulty, man- 
aged to pinch and scrape together ^00,000 to found the 
Darien colony, we can now point out many a merchant- 
prince whose single fortune far exceeds that sum. 

Louis XIV., taking advantage of the discontent excited 
in Scotland l^ the Union, despatched a fleet from Dunkirk 
to set James the Pretender on the Scottish throna But 
timely notice reached England ; and the French admiral, 
finding the Frith of Forth guarded by a squadron under Sir 
Greorge Byng, returned with the loss of one ship. 

Meanwhile Tory influence was growing strong in the 
Cabinet The Whigs had retained their ascendency over 
the Queen chiefly by the aid of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who was on terms of the most intimate friendship 
with her Mtyesty. But the favourite grew insolent, and the 
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Queen became weary of a companion who tried to have the 
upper-hand in everything. A waiting-woman named Abi- 
gsdl Hill, otherwise known as Mrs. Masham, secretly en- 
couraging their quarrels, at last insinuated herself into the 
confidence and favour of Anna Hill was a Tory, and one 
of the earliest results of her influence was the introduction 
into the Cabinet of Robert Harley (Earl of Oxford) and 
Henry St. John (Lord Bolingbroke), the leaders of the Tory 
party. 

Just then occurred events which stirred all England into 
a flame in favour of the Tories. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, 
rector of St. Saviour's, Southwark, had preached two ser- 
mons — one (August 15) at Derby, another (November 5, 
1709) at St Paul's before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London — in which he denounced the Revolution as an un- 
righteous change, maintained the duty of fierce persecution 
against all Dissenters, and called on the people to defend 
their Church, which was in imminent danger. The Com- 
mons impeached him for uttering seditious libels ; and the 

ease came on before the Lords. The trial lasted 

Feb. 27, three weeks. All the clergy and the common 

1710 people were for SacheverelL The Queen attended 

A.D. the trial privately, to give him encouragement. 

Bishop Atterbury wrote his defence. Every day, 
as he drove to and from the court, his coa^h was followed by 
cheering mobs, whose feelings, not content with this display, 
found further vent in the destruction of Dissenting houses 
of worship, and in riots that filled the streets with alann. 
He was found guilty, and forbidden to preach for three 
years. The sermons were burned in front of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

The fall of the Whig ministry was an immediate result of 
this trial Godolphin and Sunderland, with their less im- 
portant colleagues, were dismissed. Harley and St. John 
came into office. Marlborough, though retained in his com- 
mand on account of the still raging war, was marked for 
disgrace ; and no sooner did the Tory ministers see their 
way to the conclusion of peace than the Duke, accused of 
receiving bribes from a Jew who supplied the army with 
bread, was compelled to resign his high office. To Blenheim 
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F&rk, the nation's gift for one of his greatest victories, he 
retired, lea\'ing on the pages of our history a character 
marked with the highest military genius, but sullied by 
falsehood and base avarice. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, already mentioned, was the work 
of the Tories. The principal terms which con- 
cerned Great Britain were, that Louis XIV. should 1713 
recognise the Sovereigns of the Brunswick line; a.d. 
that he should cease to aid the Pretender ; that he 
should dismantle the batteries of Dunkirk ; and that the 
British should retain Gibraltar and Minorca, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and Hudson's Bay. Barley and St. John be- 
came Peers ; but their union was at an end. Henceforward 
they were rivals and foes. Anne favoured Bolingbroke. 

The question of patronage, or who should have the ap- 
pointment of ministers, agitated the Church of Scotland ; 
and several secessions took place about the end of this reign. 

Then, too, the Scottish members sitting in the British 
Parliament began to feel aU the petty annoyances at first 
inseparable from a change of the kind. Their country, their 
.accent, their habits, their appearance were thought fair 
marks for the sarcasm of English orators ; and so high did 
their discontent rise, that the question of dissolving the 
Union was solemnly debated in 1713. Happily for both 
countnes, the measure was lost in the Lords, but only by a 
narrow mtgority. 

Anne died of apoplexy after two days' illness. Aug. i, 
She had lost her husband six years before. Not 1714 
one of her nineteen children was then living. One a.d. 
boy, George, reached the age of eleven years. The 
rest all died in infancy. 

She was a woman of little talent and less learning ; simple 
and homely in all her tastes and habits. The expression of 
her face was heavy, — ^to the careless eye it might even seem 
stupid ; but it was the dull look of one upon whom sorrow 
had laid a heavy hand, chilling her motherly afifections, and 
withering, one by one, the gentle household blossoms of her 
life. 

In 1703 the Eddystone lighthouse was swept away by a 
storm, when Winstuiley, the architect, perished. St Paul's 
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Cathedral was finished in 1708. It cost about a million^ 
and the building occupied thirty-seyen years. The reign of 
Anne is noted as a brilliant literary period. Addison and 
Swift were the chief prose writers. Pope was the leading 
poet 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDEB THE STUAJtTS. 



The fiice of the coonfcry. 
Aniinala 
Mineral wealtli, 
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London. 

Country gentlemen. 
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The yeomen. 
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Health and morale 
Dress. 
Travelling. 
The News-letter. 
State of learning. 



Though in foimer periods the face of Britain changed 
much as years rolled by, yet the change since the Stuarts 
reigned has perhaps been the most marked of alL Wherp 
there are now to be seen green meadows and yellow corn- 
fields; orchards, white with spring blossoms, or golden with 
autumn fruit; and cosy farm-houses nestling among the 
sheltering trees, there was then in many places nothing but 
forest, furze, or marsh. 

Through the old woods wandered deer in great troops, a 
few wild bulls, and, until the peasantry killed them during 
the Civil War, wild boars, long preserved for royal sport. 
Badgers, wild cats, immense eagles, huge bustards were 
common even in the southern and eastern lowlands of Eng^ 
land. The sheep and oxen were much smaller than ours 
The British horses, now famed all the world over, then sold 
for fifty shillings each. Spanish jennets for the saddle, and 
grey Flanders mares for harness were the breeds most 
prized. 

Our mines were still poorly worked. Cornwall yielded 
tin, and Wales yielded copper, but in quantities far below 
the present supply. Salt, now a leading export, was then 
so badly prepared that the physicians blamed it as the cause 
of many diseases of the skin and lungs. The iron manufac- 
ture was checked by the cty which was raised about the 
waste of wood in the fumace& The smelters had not yet 
learned to use coal, which was still only a domestic fuel, 
burned in the districts where it abounded, and in London, 
whither it was carried by sea. 

The population of England at the close of the seventeenth 
century was about five millions and a half. The increase 
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of people in the northern counties far exceeded that in the 
south of the island. The cause of this may be found in the 
rapid improvement of these counties which followed the 
union of the Crowns in 1603. Previously, the north had 
been constantly ravaged by the Border robbers, called Moss- 
troopers, from whom no house or herd was safe. Gradually 
these freebooters were hunted down and extirpated. Blood- 
hounds were kept in many northern parishes to track them 
to their dens. The paths of the coimtry, long unknown, 
were opened up; life and property became secure. Coal- 
beds were discovered. Manufacturing towns began to rise, 
and were soon filled with a thriving population. 

After the capital, Bristol was the greatest English sea- 
port ; and Korwich, the chief manufacturing town under the 
Stuarts. The Bristol citizens, among whom the sugar- 
refiners took the lead, were far-famed for wealth and hos- 
pitality. The great seats of manufacture were then small 
and badly-built market towns. Manchester, the modem 
centre of the cotton trade, contained only 6000 inhabitants, 
and could boast of neither a printing-press nor a hackney- 
coach. Leeds, the great woollen mart, had a population of 
about 7000 persons. Sheffield, whose forges send out the 
best cutlery in the world, held barely 2000 inhabitants. 
Birmingham, only rising into notice, was proud of sending 
her hard-ware so far off as Ireland. There were not more 
than 200 seamen belonging to the port of Liverpool Bux- 
ton, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells were the fashionable water- 
ing-places of the time ; but the lodgings were very poor, and 
the food sold in these places was of the most wretched 
description. Brighton and Cheltenham are of modem 
growth. 

London, when Charles IL died, had a population of half 
a million. One old bridge spanned the Thames; and the 
houses were all built with the upper stories projecting over 
the shops below. The city was the merchant's home. He 
did not then, as now, leave his counting-house after business 
hours for a gay viUa in the suburbs. No numbers marked 
the houses; but, instead of these, the streets were lined with 
the signs of shops^here the Saracen's Head— there the 
Golden Key. By these the people described their dwellliiga» 
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and strangers found their way. The streets, not lighted 
until the last year of Charles IL, and then only during the 
winter, were infested with robbers, and teemed with other 
dangers. It was the height of fashion among dissipated 
young men to parade the foot-way at night, insulting every 
woman and beating every man they met From these the 
feeble tippling watchmen could or would give no protection. 
The coffee-houses, first set up in Cromwell's time, were the 
great lounges, where the news and scandal of the day were 
discussed. In one might be seen the exquisites, with their 
flowing wigs, their embroidered coats, their fringed gloves, 
and scented snuff To another crowded literary men to hear 
John Bryden talk. There were coffee-houses for every clasa 
Jews flowed together to one ; Papists filled another ; Puri- 
tans met their brethren in a third ; and so with men of every 
Tank and opinion. 

The country gentlemen, now a polished and an important 
dass, were, at the time of the Bevolution, rough and poorly 
educated Their lands jrielded rents equal to about one- 
fourth of those now paid. Seldom leaving their native 
county even for London, they spent their days in field 
sports or in attending the neighbouring markets, and their 
evenings in drinking strong beer. Claret and Canary wines 
were drunk only by the very wealthy. Drunkenness was a 
common and fEisfaionable vice, and continued to be so more 
or less until the beginning of the present century. The ladies 
of the family, whose accomplishments seldom rose above the 
baking of pastry or the brewing of gooseberry wine, cooked 
the meals of the household. In the evening they amused 
themselves by sewing and spinning. The graces of the mo- 
dem tea-table were quite unknown to the country folk, 
although that favomite beverage, brought by the Dutch to 
Europe, was introduced into England by Lords Arlington 
and Ossory in 1666. It was not till nearly a century later 
that the middle classes of London and Edinburgh began to 
use tea daily. In the latter city in the reigns of the Georges 
tea was taken at four o'clock, and the meal was thence 
called * four hours.' But beneath all the roughness of the 
rural gentry lay qualities which have highly exalted the 
British character. Reverence for hereditary monarchy 
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leading prindplefl. 

The country clergy stood lov in the social scale. The 
RefonnatioD had humbled the pomp and aplendoui of the 
Somish priesthood ; and it pleased the great Head of the 
Church, whoae earliest miniaters vere p5or fiahermeu, to 
earn' on Iii* ^roik at this time with labourers of a humble 
daas. In most manaions there was a chaplain, or, aa he was 
often called, a Levite, who, receiving hia board and £lO a 
year, was no better than an upper servant Hia wife waa 
often taken A^m the kitchen of hia patron. Bven if he got 
a parish he lived and worked like a peasant : his somi wera 
ploughmen and his daughters went to service. It must 
not be forgotten that the Ixindon clergy, among whom were 
Sherlock, Tillotaon, and Stillingfleet, formed a claaa by thent- 
selves, and well upheld the character of their Churcli for 
leal, learning, and eloquence. 

The yeomen or small farmers, whose income aTersged 
^60 or ^70 a year, were numerous and influential Their 
diief characteristica were a leaning towards Puritasiam, 
and a hatred of Popery. B^m this class chiefly were drawn 
the Ironsides of GromweU. 

Of the labouring classes we know little. Four-fifths of 
them were employed in agriculture. In Devon, Suffolk, 
and Essex, the highest wages were paid, averaging five ahil. 
lings a week without food. Those engaged in mamifacturea 
earned about sis shillings weekly. Children were employed 
in factories to an immense extent, and were thought fit for 
work, even by the benevolent, at six years of age. The 
chief food of the poor was rye, barley, or oata. Rude ballads 
were their only means of complaint, and in these they poured 
forth their woes. The poor-rate waa the heaviest tax, for 
the paupers amounted to no leas than one-fifth of the com- 
munity. 

Sajiitary reform was greatly needed. Even in the straeta 
of the camtal open sewers and heaps of filth poisoned the 
leaths in London in 1685 were more than one in 
se ; the yearly average now is about one in forty, 
oarse and brutal natures were found in all cJassee 
mbers. Nor is this wonderful when the training 
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of eyery-day life is oonsidered. Masters beat their servants ; 
husbands beat their wives, daily. Teachers knew no way of 
imparting knowledge but by the lash. The mob rcgoiced in 
fights of all kinds, and shouted with glee when an eye was 
torn out or a finger chopped off in these savage encounters. 
Executions were favourite public spectacles. The prisons 
were constantly full, and proved to be most fruitful nurseries 
of dirt, disease, and crime. 

To describe the various costumes and manners of the 
period would be impossible within the compass of a parar 
graph. One or two points on this head must suffice here. 
I%e OavaUer and the Boundhead present a striking contrast 
in their dress and habits. Bright colours, profuse ornament, 
and graceful style marked the costume of the Cavalier. His 
richly-laced cloak, over which lay an embroidered collar, his 
broad-leafed hat of beaver with its tall white plume, his 
silken doublet of the Vandyke pattern, his flowing love-locks, 
gilt spurs, and slashed boots, made up a figure the most 
picturesque of any period in our history. The Puritan 
Boundhead wore a doak of sad-coloured brown or black, a 
plain collar of linen laid carelessly down on the plaited 
doth, and a hat with a high steeple-shaped crown over his 
closely dipt, or lank, straight hair. His baptismal name 
was cast aside, and some strange religious phrase adopted in 
its stead. His language was fiill of Scripture texts; and 
these he delivered through his nose with a peculiar and 
ridiculous twang. But, for all these solemn freaks, the 
Puritan character was metal of the true ring and sterling 
value, and is well deserving of our highest respect Charles 
IL introduced the peruke, a long flowing wig which covered 
even the shoulders. It continued to be the fashion until 
after the dose of the period. 

The roads were so bad that travelling was very difficult 
In bad weather there was generally only a slight ridge in 
the centre of the road between two channels of deep mud. 
Instead of sloping gradually, the roads went right up and 
down the hills. The stage-waggon and pack-horses carried 
goods ; the former taking passengers also. Rich men tra- 
velled in their own coaches, but they were obliged often to 
have six horses to pull them through the mud. In 1669 a 
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'Flying Coach' left Oxford at six in the morning, and 
reached London at seven the same evening, — a feat then con- 
sidered wonderful and dangerous. From Chester, York, 
and Exeter, a winter journey to London took six days. We 
owe the immense improvement of our roads since those days 
chiefly to the Tumpike& The inns were good and comfort- 
able,— as indeed they would need to be, when so many nights 
were spent on the road. Highwaymen, well armed and 
mounteid on fine horses, infested all the great roads ; and it 
is said that many of the innkeepers were paid by them to 
give information about those travellers who were worth 
attacking. The post-bags were carried on horseback at the 
rate of five miles an hour ; but in many country places letters 
were delivered only once a week. 

There was nothing at all equal to our modem newspaper. 
Small single leaves were published twice a week while the 
Exclusion Bill was discussed ; but the only paper afterwards 
allowed was ' The London Gazette,* a two-paged bi-weekly 
sheet of very meagre contents. No Parliamentary debates, 
no S.tate trisds were permitted to be reported. An important 
feature of social life during this age was ' The News-letter. 
This was an epistle, despatched to the country generally once 
a week, giving all the chat of the coffee-houses and the news 
of the capital Several families subscribed to pay some 
Londoner, who gave them the scraps of news gathered dur- 
ing his lounges. ' Our own correspondent ' is the modem 
representative of the system. 

There were few printing presses in the country except in 
London and at the Universities. The only press north of 
the Trent was at York Books were therefore scarce and 
dear, and very few were to be found in the best country 
houses. In London the booksellers' shops were thronged 
with readers. Female education was at a very low point, 
and the most accomplished ladies spelled their letters very 
badly. At the Universities Greek was little studied ; but 
Latin, in which Governments stiU conducted their corre- 
spondence, was for this reason spoken and written with 
elegance and ease. But French was rapidly rising to be the 
language of diplomacy. Astronomy was ably cultivated by 
Halley and Flamsteed, who was the first astronomer-royaL 
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Natural Philosophy owed its birth as a science to Isaac 
Newton. But the fayoiuite and fashionable study of the 
latter Stuart days was Chemistry. Charles 11. had a 
laboratory in his palace of WhitehalL Even the ladies 
were smitten with the rage for science, and began to talk 
learnedly of magnets and microscopes. It was soon dis- 
covered that Chemistry — ^so long a worthless pursuit — ^might 
be turned to the improvement of agriculture. Experiments 
were made on various soils, new fruits and vegetables were 
grown in the gardens, and farmers began to think that per- 
haps after all there might be some profit in the study of 
science. 



LEADINa AUTHOBS OF THE STUABT FEBIOD. 

FRAlf CIS BEAUMOHT, (1686-1615)) ,.^ ,^ t^aofW 

JOHH ELBTCHEB, (1576-1626)1""'^^ P^'^" ^«^^' 

fifty-two in all — Fletcher composed the 
plays ; Beaumout fitted them for the 
pnbllc. 

'BES JOSSOVf (1574-1637)— dramatic poet — ^at first a 

bricklayer — ^then a soldier—earliest 
play, * Every Man in his Humour ' — 
made Poet Laureate in 1619. 

Pflnjp 1CASSDI0EB, (1584-1640)-dramatic poet-lived chiefly 

in London — poor and obscure — chief 
play, ' A New Way to Pay Old Debts. ' 

SSSra^So. ! -^^' Pcet. in the time of Charles I. 

WIIiLUJi DBUKMOND, (1586-1649)— Scottish lyric poet— lived 

at Hawthomden — ^wrote sonnets and 
madrigals. 

JEBSnTATLOB, (Died in 1667)— Bishop of Down and 

Connor — wrote on theology— chief 
works, ' Holy Living ' and ' Holy 
Dying.' 

JOBS XHTOVi (1608-1674)— greatest epic poet of modem 

ages— Latin Secretary to CromweU— 
finest work, ' Paradise Lost/ an epic 
in twelve books, on the Fall ; written 
in blindness and poverty, between 1660 
and 1667— other ▼orks, ' Paradise Ee- 
8 
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gained/ m ihoiter «pis; 'Comu^' m 
maaque; ' Alkdgto' md 'PeneeroM^' 
short desmptiTe poems; and mutj 
fine sonnets — ^wrote also prose, in 
which he made a Tain attempt to in- 
trodnce into English the orider and 
idioms of Latin. 

IDWIBD WZD'B, (1608-ie74)— Barl of Clarendon— miois- 

ter of Charles I. — an exile during the 
Commonwealth— Lord Chancellor from 
1660 to 1667— wrote ' History of the 
Bebellion,' i,e., of the Civil War^— not 
published till Anne's reign. 

BAXUEL BUTLEB, (1612-1680>-«WoroeBt6rshirefimnei^ 

chief work, ' Hndibras,' a mook-heroio 
poem, in short couplets, written to 
earicature the PuritanSi and published 
in reign of Charles II. 

JOBS VUVYAX, (162a-1688)— a tinker of Bedford— 

afterwards a soldier— then a Baptist 
preacher— imprisoned for preaching — 
ehief work, ' The Pilgrim's Progress,' 
a prose allc^ry, describing the life and 
triumph of a Christian under the figure 
of a journey. 

BIGHABB BAXTEB, (161(h1691>— a celebrated Presbyterian 

minister— -chief works, ' The Saint's 
Best 'and 'A Call to the Unconverted' 
— wrote in all 126 volumes. 

JOHB DBTBEB, (1631-1700)— wrote poems and plays, 

bat in an aiEMsted style, borrowed from 
the French— chief works, ' Absalom 
and Achitophel,' a political satize; and 
'Alexander's Feast,' an ode — ^trans- 
lated Virgil into SngUsh verse. 
JOHB LOCKE, (163^1704)— the great mental philoso- 
pher of the period— educated at Ox- 
ford—chief work, ' An Bssay on the 
Human Understanding,' puUiahed in 
1690. 
OIUiEBT BUBEEI, (1643-1715)— a Scotchman— veiy: in- 
timate with William IIL— created 
Bishop of Salisbury— chief works, 
' History of my own Times,' and ' His- 
tory of the BcdTonnation of the Chuzck 
of Kngland.' 
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LBADINO ABTIST& 

XVIOO J0HE8, (1572-1652)— native of Londo&--a dii- 

trngoiflhed architect — designed the 
Banqneting-hooae at Whitehall. 

BUBEV8, (1557-1640)— a celebrated (krmaa 

painter— a pupil of Titian— patro- 
nized by Charles I., for whom he 
painted the Banqaeting-houae of 
Whitehaa 

YAHmm, (1599-1641)— a Flemish painter— pupil 

of Babens— lived for some time at the 
court of Charles I., vhose portrait he 
painted. 

BOL FETEB LELT, (1617-1680)— a painter of Westphalia- 
patronized by Charles II.— the leading 
portraits of the court beauties are ^m 
his brush. 

SZSGHBISTOFHESWBENy (1682-1723) — the only distingnished 

English artist in the latter Stuart 
reigna— a famoua arohitect-Hshief de- 
sign, St. Paul's CafchedxaL 

8ZB eonntSY SH£UJSB»...(164a-1728)— a German portrait-painter 

—lived at the oourto of William III., 
Anne, and George I. 
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Secret Treaty of DoTer,...................................1670......Cliarle8 IL 

Battle of Sedgemoor,.......................................1686....»James IL 
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-^ La Hogne, - .......................1603..MM — 

Treaty of Ryswick,.. ...1697..~~ — 
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— Bamilies, ~- 1706...... -* 
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CHAPTER L 

GBOBOE L 
Born 1660 A.]).— Began to reign 1714 A.B.— Bled 1797 AJX 



Hanorer nnlfeed to Eng- 
land. 
Policy of George. 
Fall of the Tories. 
Hie Blot Act 



*The Fifteen.* 
The Septennial Act 
Sweden and Spain. 
The Sonth Sea Scheme. 
Golden dreamiL 



TheCnudL 
Bobert Walpola 
Death of the Kln^ 
Character. 
Noten 



Geobge L, already Elector of Hanover, became King of the 
British Empire at the age of fifty-four. His father was 
Ernest Angostus of Hanover; his mother was Sophia, 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and therefore 
grand-daughter of James L Having spent all his previotis 
life in Germany, he knew but little of England, and to his 
last day could neither speak nor write the English language 
welL His wife was Sophia of Brunswick, his own oousiny 
whom he treated with great cruelty, keeping her for forty 
years shut up in a castle of Hanover, where not even her 
own children were allowed to see her. By his accession the 
crowns of Britain and Hanover were united. 
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Qeocge fitroured the Whigs, by whom he had been called 
to the throne, and took no pains to conceal his dread and 
dislike of the Tories. His policy is easily understood. It 
was guided mainly by two principles, — an intense fondness 
for Hanover, and a constant fear of the Pretender and his 
partisans. These were now called Jacobites, from Jacohtu^ 
the Latin name for James. 

The fall of the Toiy ministry was immediate. A secret 
committee of the Commons sat to inquire into their conduct 
with regard to the Treaty of Utrecht Of that committee 
the chairman was Eobert Walpole, who, bom in 1676 and 
educated at Cambridge, had in 1706 been made Secretary 
for War, and was now Paymaster of the Forces. The Tory 
leaders, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond, against all of 
whom there were strong suspicions of a secret correspond- 
ence with the Pretender, were impeached for high treason. 
Oxford was sent to the Tower, and his head was saved 
only by a difference between the Lords and the Commons. 
Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to the Continent, where they 
joined the councils of the Pretender. 

Great riote then took place, for the feeling of the entire 
nation ran strongly in favour of the Toriea The coach 
which conveyed Oxford to the Tower was surrounded by 
roaring mobs, that afterwards in Smithfield burned WUliam 
IIL in efSgy. Bishop Atterbury boldly denounced Gkorge 
as a usurper. The studente of Oxford wore the oak leaf on 
the 29th of May in honour of the Stuart Restoration. The 
men of Staffordshire assembled in tumultuous crowds to 
applaud Jacobite speeches. Without delay the 
Government took strong measures. The Riot Act 1716 
was passed, which enacted that any mob of more a.d. 
than twelve persons refosing to disperse in a given 
time, should be scattered by militaiy force. A price of 
£100,000 was set on the head of the Pretender. The army 
and navy were prepared for war. 

The alarm of the ELing and his ministers was not without 
foundation. The Pretender was in France, flushed with 
high hopes of success, and buoyed up by promises of strong 
support from Louis XIY. But the death of that great 
monarch bkmted all his bright proi^cts. All hope of 
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FrencH aid was gone ; far the B^ent, I>iikB of Qiieaiui^ 
thought more of repairing the shattered financflB of Franoo 
than of invading En^and. 
Meanwhile the flame of rebellion was actually kindled 
both in Soothind and in England. The Earl of 
1716 Mar had gathered 10,000 dansmen aroond him at 
A.D. Braemar, and held all the Highlands ; while the 
Dnkeof Aigyle, with a royal anny strongly posted 
at Stirling, watched his CTray movement. The men of 
Northumberland had been called to arms by the Earl of 
Derwentwater, and Forster, the member for the county; 
but few of them had obeyed the summons. They were aided 
by 1800 HighlanderB, a reinforcement firom Mar, and were 
joined by a few lords of the Scottish Border. But the 
royal troops, forcing Forster into the town of Pres- 
Hot. 13. ton in Lancashire, there compelled him to sur- 
render. On the same day, at Sheriffinuir in the 
south of Perthshire, Argyle inflicted, not an absolute defeat, 
but a seyere check upon Mar, who after the engagement re- 
treated hastily to Perth. 

The Pretender, who was called on the C!ontinent the 
Chevalier de St Geoige, by his English adherents James 
UL, and by his Scottish friends James VilL, resolving to 
see what his presence in the native land of the 
1>M. 33. Stuarts would do, landed at Peterhead ; but with no 
money, no troops, no warlike storea He found 
his party broken and dispirited ; and his arrival without 
the aid from France, so eagerly looked for, cast a deqier 
gloom over the Stuart cause. At Perth he frivolously 
wasted many days in preparing for his coronation, while the 
crown was yet to be won. Amid his dreams of a splendour 
never to be realized, he heard that Argyle was advancing, 
and retreated northward towards Montrose, where he and 
Mar embarked for France, leaving the army to its fate. 
The Earl of Derwentwater, Lord Eenmuir, and twenty 
others suffered death ; the estates of many were confiscated; 
and more than a thousand were banished to North America. 
Thus ended * The Fifteen.' 

The most remarkable constitutional change of this reign 
was the passing of the Septennial Act, by which the 
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ynftTi-mnm length of OUT Parliaments was fixed 1 71K 
at seven years. To the Whigs we owe this wise ' ^ 
measure, which has done much to preserve the 
peace of the nation. In the days of the Triennial Bill the 
excitement of one general election had hardly time to settle 
down before the turmoil of another began. Party spirit 
ran into wild excess. Although the collision of parties^ 
when kept within due bounds, is, like the heaving and 
sweeping of the ocean, a wholesome influence, tending to 
keep the nation's life fresh and vigorous, and to prevent the 
settlement of error and abuse, yet there is no power so 
destructive when let loose from fit control Hence the 
necessity and use of such laws as the Septennial Act. 

For the sake of Hanover, Greorge embroiled himself with 
Sweden and with Spain. He had bought from the King 
of Denmark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which 
Oharles of Sweden claimed as Ms own. A dispute followed, 
and war seemed certain, when the death of the great Swede 
at the siege of Fredericshall saved Britain from invasion. 
The Quadruple Alliance was then formed, by which Ger- 
many, England, France, and Holland leagued themselves 
against Philip of Spain, who had interfered with the Italian 
interests of the Emperor. Admiral Byng destroyed 
the Spanish fleet off Gape Passaro in Sicily; and 1718 
Alberoni. the Spanish minister, in retaliation, sent a.i>. 
an expedition to invade Scotland in favour of the 
Pretender. But, a storm having shattered the fleet, this 
miniature Armada failed in its object Philip, worsted by 
land and sel^ sought peace from the four Allies. 

In the same year the Convocation of the English clergy, 
an assembly which, like a Senate of Churchmen, had been 
used to make ecclesiastical laws, and even to grant money 
to the King, was dissolved, never to meet again. The 
political influence of the English Church is now confined 
chiefly to the Archbishops and Bishops, who have seats 
among the Lords. 

In 1719 the Mississippi Company, a scheme by w^ich 
paper money was to fill the place of gold and silver, set on 
foot in Paris by Law, a Scotch banker, ruined thousands 
by its utter failure. , In the year following the South 
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i 79A ^^ Scheme set all Britain cra;^. The National 
It Debt then amounted to £63,000,000. TheGoyem- 
ment were obliged to pay to all those who had lent 
the money, or, as we say, had invested money in the funds, 
interest at six per cent, which came to £3,180,000 in the 
year. This was a heavy burden on a yearly revenue of 
about £8,000,000; and to remove or lessen the debt became 
the grand problem, which occupied the financiers of the 
day. The Bank of England and the South Sea Company 
both proposed plans to accomplish this object The offers 
of the South Sea Company, of which Blunt was a leading 
director, were accepted by the Government The Company 
proposed to buy up all the debts of the nation, and to 
advance to the Government whatever money they needed 
at four per cent They agreed, besides, to pay to the Govern- 
ment, as a bonus, the sum of £7,000,000. This plan would 
reduce the interest on the debt by one-third every year, and 
would also give to the Government a large sum of ready 
money. In return for these advantages the Company re- 
ceived the sole right of trading to the South Seas. 

Stories of the endless treasure to be drawn from golden 
islands in the far-off Pacific found eager listeners everywhere. 
Hundreds rushed to the offices of the Company to exchange 
their Government stock for shares in the scheme. Rich men 
and poor widows, statesmen and errand-boys, jostling each 
other in the race for gold, paid their money across the 
counters, and received from the clerks pieces of paper, which 
they fondly believed would secure to them the possession of 
twenty-fold riches. The Company promised a dividend of 
fifty per cent at least, and the shares rose rapidly. The ex- 
citement became a mania, and the mania became a frenzy. 
Men paid away £1000 for the chance of the profits which 
£100 might bring from the South Seas. The most ridicu- 
lous joint-stock companies were started in imitation of the 
great scheme, — one for extracting silver from lead, another 
for making salt water fresh, a third for importing asses from 
Spain. The South Sea directors, armed with an Act of 
Parliament, crushed these rival companies; but amid the 
smaller crashes their own gigantic bubble burst The eyes 
of the nation were opened. All ran to sell the South Sea 
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stock: none would boy. The offices were dosed, and thou- 
sands became rained bankrapt& 

Walpole, who had all along cried oat against the huge 
gambling transaction, now came forward to sare the pablio 
credit His plan was to diyide the losses, and thus make 
the pressure on the nation less. Nine millions of South Sea 
stock were assigned to the Bank of England, nine more to 
the East India Company, while the €k>Temment gave up 
their bonus of seren miUions. Bat, though the alarm was 
lessened, and the loss somewhat equalized, penniless crowds 
cried for Tengeance upon the rulers, who had led them into 
the snare. Sunderland the Premier, and Aislabie the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, resigned office. Many a desolate 
home, many a broken heart, many a suicide's grave remained 
to mark the traces of the broken bubble. 

Robert Walpole, then made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
continued for twenty years to direct the Gbvemment His 
talent lay in financial politics; and England owes much to 
his measures for the adyancement of her commerce and 
manufactures. 

The remaining years of the reign were marked chiefly by 
the discovery of a Jacobite plot, for connection with which 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was banished for life; and 
by the opening of an nnimportant war with Spain and the 
Emperor, who had founded a rival East India Company at 
Ostend. 

While travelling in Hanover, the King was seized Juno 11, 
near Osnabruck with apoplexy, and died next day. 1727 
His children were George, his successor; and 4.D. 
Sophia, the Queen of Prussia. 

George L was a thorough German in his character and 
habits,— heavy, cautious, and reserved. He possessed in no 
small degree the business qualities of industry and punctu- 
ality ; but his treatment of his wife cannot be defended, and 
his government of England was sullied by undue partiality 
to the Whigs, and a tendency in every case to sacrifice 
British mterests to those of Hanover. He was in face and 
figure plain and solid-looking. 

The most note-worthy points of progress during the reign 
are the invention of Fahrenheit's thermometer; the intro- 
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dueiion of sUk-throwing macliines by Lombe, who bronght 
the plana firom Italy; experiments in yaccination» which 
were tried at first on criminals ; &ad the earliest casting of 
types in England. 
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LOUIS XIY., ..............died 1715 
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SPAIN. 

PHILIP Y., 1734 
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PTTTTiIP YL 

SWEDEN. 

CHABLES XIL, 1718 

ULBICA LEONOBA. 



BUSSIA. 
FETEB (the Great), ............1725 



PBUSSIA. 
FBED£RICr.......«........dlad 1700 

FBEDESIC WILLUK. 



TTJEKEY. 
AGHMET nL 



EMPEBOB. 
CHABLES YI. 

POPES. 

fTljKHIKBIT jLX.y .......... 

DnrocEiTT xm........ 

BEITEDICT XIU. 
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LEADING AUTHOBS UNDEB GEOBGE L 

JOSEPH ADDISOH, ..(1672-1719)--a proee writer and poet— 

&mou8 for hie beautifnl papers in the 
' Spectator* — chief poems, ' Cato/ a tra- 
gedy, and 'A Letter from Italy' — ^was 
made Secretary of State under Anne. 

Snt ISAAC HEWTOlfy (1642-17^>— native of Lincolnshire— Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge — discovered the 
Binomial Theorem, and the nniverssl 
application of the Law of Graritadon 
—chief work, his ' Principia,' a Latin 
treatise on Natural Philosophy— wrote 
also on Daniel and Revelation. 

SIB BICHABD STEELE,... (1676-1729) -an Irishman, who in 1709 

started the 'Tatler,' the first regular 
English periodical — in 1711 began the 
more fiunous ' Spectator'— wrote many 
plays also. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GEOBQJS n. 
Born 1688 A^D^Begxa to reign 1737 AJ).— IMed 1780 AJ). 
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Maria Thereaa. 



• The Forty-flTC* I The Seren Tears' War, 



Battle of Prestonpana. 
March to Derby. 
Battle of Calloden. 
Flightof Charles Edward. 
His last dayfc 
William Pitt 



Gonqaest of BengaL 
Fall of Quebec. 
Death of the King. 
His character. 
KotesL 



Geobob IL, who, as Prince of Wales, had been, like his 
mother, jealoiiflly exiled from the English Court, now be- 
came King. He had reached the ripe age of forty-four, and 
had long been married to Caroline of Anspach, a woman of 
sense and virtue. The Whigs, or Court Party—as they were 
called in contrast to the Tories or Country Party — retained 
their ascendency. 

8ir Robert Walpole for fifteen years of the reign held the 
office of Prime Minister. He was a man of little learning, 
rough and boisterous in his manners and his life ; but he 
held his great power with a passionate grasp, and preserved 
it, not very honestly, indeed, but with consummate tact 
Bribery was the secret of his long reign as Premier. To 
seme he gave titles of honour, coronets, ribbons, or stars ; to 
others places of profit or of power ; and among the general 
mass of members of the Commons he scattered gold without 
stint Thus he had always at his oonunand a migority of 
votes in the Houses of Parliament 

A new Charter was granted to the East India Company 
in 1790, for which they paid the sum of £200,000 into the 
Royal Exchequer. The most noticeable point, however, in 
Widpole's career was the Excise Bill The Customs ore 
duties paid upon certain foreign productions, when landed 
on our shores. The Excise is a tax levied on articles manu- 
factured at hom& To check smuggling, which was now prao- 
tised openly to an immense extent, Walpole proposed to 
bring wine and tobacco under the law of Excise. ^ ^^ 
The merchants set up a cry of ruin. This cry was * ' ^o 
loudly echoed by the Opposition, who imagined '^^* 
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that they saw in the measure a scheme l^ which the 
Premier meant to create a whole army of ezdsemen, whose 
votes, always ready at his beck, would carry the day in 
every election. When the cautious minister saw the vio- 
lence of the storm, content to lose his point rather than risk 
his power, he withdrew the Bill altogether. The Opposition, 
exulting in their success, strove next session to repeal the 
Septennial Act ; but the attempt failed. 

In 1736 all Scotland was agitated by the Forteous Biota. 
The mob of Edinburgh, enraged at the execution of a smug- 
gler named Wilson, who had roused their admiration by 
helping his feUow-prisoper Bobertson to escape, pelted the 
hangman and the soldiers. Captain Forteous, commander 
of the City Guard, fired on the crowd, and several were 
killed. For this he was sentenced to death ; but a reprieve 
came from London, and the rumour spread that a nudl or 
two would bring him a full pardon. It was resolved that he 
should not escape. On the night of the 17th of September 
the jail in which he lay was broken open by a mob ; he was 
brought out, and hanged on a dyer's pole. The Qovemment, 
enraged at this violence, brou^t in a BUI to demolish the 
walls and take away the charter of Edinburgh. So spirited, 
however, was the resistance of the Scottish members that 
the measure was abandoned, though not imtil it had ezdted 
among all classes in Scotland a feeling of deep rancour and 
hostility towards England. 

The death of Queen Caroline in 1737 deprived Walpole of 
a warm friend and supporter. The disasters of the Spanish 
War in 1739 shook Ms power past retrieving. Besides the 
ill-wili of the King and the hatred of Frederic, Frince of 
Wales, he had to contend against a brilliant phaLuiz of 
literary men, amongst whom were Thomson, Johnson, Swift, 
and Fop& A section of discontented Whigs, too, who called 
themselves Fatriots, threw their entire weight into the scale 
of opposition. 

The Spanish War was caused by the cruisers of Spain 

^ ^^ claiming and using the right to search all British 

lfo9 vessels, suspected of smuggling on the coasts of 

Spanish America. Walpole tried negotiation, but 

in vain ; and war was proclaimed. When he heard th^ 
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London joy-bells ringing for the declaration of the war, 
he was heard to mutter, * They may ring their bells now; 
they will be wringing their hands before long.' The town 
of Fortobello on the Isthmus of Darien was taken ; but dis- 
asters soon eclipsed this brief success. A great fleet and 
army imder Admiral Vernon and Lord Wentworth failed 
in an attack upon Garthagena, chiefly through the disagree- 
ment of the leaders. The unhealthy climate swept off the 
British in himdreds ; and there naturally arose great dis- 
content at home. Anson was sent with a squadron to re- 
lieve Vernon ; but, failing in his object, he sailed into the 
South Seas, plundered Paita, a port of Ohili, and, after three 
years' cruising, took a Spanish treasure-ship bound for 
Manilla, and laden with ;£300,000. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1744 with a solitary sldp, the people, dazzled by the 
wealth he brought, receiycMl him with joy. 

The Methodists-~now numerous and influential, espe* 
daily in England— separated from the Established Church 
about this time. The founder of the body was John Wesley. 
When a student at Oxford, he used to hold meetings for 
prayer in his college-rooms ; and, carrying into the world 
the same spirit of practical piety, he soon became a cele- 
brated preacher. At a time when it was fashionable to 
sneer at all religion, he drew to his chapel the most brilliant 
audiences in the land. He was aided in the good work by 
Whitefield, a yet more distinguished preacher, whose elec- 
tric eloquence could then be matched by none. To these 
two men our country owes much, for they led the Tan in that 
revival of religion, of which in the present day we are reap- 
ing the harvest 

The difficulties of Walpole became so great, that, finding 
the Opposition in the minority as the result of a 
general election, he resigned office, and retired with 1 742 
the title of Earl of Orford to his country seat of A.D. 
Houghton. He was succeeded by the Earl of 
Granville, who held office but a short time. The Pelhams 
then took the hehn of the State ; which, partly by aristo- 
cratic influence, and partly by dint of wholesale Ivibeiy, 
they contrived to hold for fifteen years. 
During their administration occurred a Continental War 
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(1741-1 745X Charles YL of Austria, dying in 1740, left a 
will called the Flragmatic Sanction, by whidi he bequeathed 
all his dominions to his daughter Maria Theresa. Scarcely 
had she ascended the throne when the Elector of Bavaria 
demanded the crown of Hungary, Frederic IL of Prussia 
seized Silesia, and Louis of France denied her right to any 
part of her inheritance. The British were alarmed at this 
union between France and Prussia, which under Frederic 
the Great was fast rising to be one of the leading powers in 
Europe ; and their chivalry was roused at the thought of a 
young and beautiful Queen surrounded by greedy and treach- 
erous foes, even while she still wore mourning for her dead 
fiftther. The States of Hungary gathered round their Queen, 
and a British army crossed the Channel in her defence. 
Gkorge U., leading the British troops in person, — ^the last 

occasion upon which a Sovereign of Britain was 

1 74 3 under the fire of an enemy,— routed a French army 

A.D. near the village of Dettingen on the Maine. Two 

years later, at Fontenoy in Belgium, his second 
son, the Duke of Cumberland, was defeated by Marshal 
Saxe in almost the only victory won by the armies of Louis 
XY. In the end the cause of the young Queen triumphed ; 
her husband, Francis Stephen, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
was chosen Emperor in 1745 ; and in the same year the 
peace of Dresden closed the war. This illustrious lady, 
amongst the most distinguished of the Austrian Sovereigns, 
held her throne until her death in 1780. 

The exiled Stuarts, encouraged by France and Spain, now 
made a bold push for the throne of Britain. Charles Edward 

Stuart, the young Pretender, the 'bonnie Prince 

July 96, Charlie' of those stirring Jacobite songs which 

1746 sprang from the burning heart of a revolted nation, 

A.D. landed near Moidart on the coast of Invemesa- 

shire. He came with only seven officers to conquer 
a great Empire ; but at five-and-twenty hope is strong in 
the human souL Many Highland chieftains, of whom the 

most distinguished was Cameron of Lochiel, has- 
Aug. 19. tened to his side; and his standard was raised at 

Glenfinnan. At the head of 700 wild clansmen, 
whose hearts he had won by donning the kilt and tartans, 



^ 
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he oommenoed a southward mardL Sir John Cope, the 
royal leader, had incautiously moved to Inverness, and the 
road was open. At Perth Charles was proclaimed Begent 
for his father. Thence he passed through Linlithgow to 
Edinburgh, winning all hearts by his bright smiles and 
charming courtesy. His little army had swelled to more 
than 1000 men. The capital was unguarded except by the 
dragoons of Colonel Grardiner. The magistrates, 
indeed, were loyal, and the castle held out for the Sept. 17, 
King, but the citizens gladly opened their gates to 174*6 
the young Stuart, who took up his abode in the a.d. 
palace of Holyrood. 

Cope, meanwhile, taking ship at Aberdeen, had landed 
with his troops at Dunbar, and was marching on Edinburgh 
from the east Charles, reinforced by 1000 clansmen, moved 
out to meet him, and the two armies came &oe to face at 
Prestonpans. They lay for a night round their 
watchfires. Before the dawn of the next morning, Sept. 21. 
Charles and his clansmen, suddenly crossing a 
marsh that lay between, made a dash at the English lines in 
true Highland style, first discharging their pistols, and then 
rushing on with the claymore. The surprise was complete : 
the royal troops were cut to pieces. Their artillery, stores, 
and money-chest fell into the hands of the victors. Among 
the slain was Colonel Gardiner, distinguished for the piety 
of his latter days. 

If Charles had then pressed on to London, the throne of 
the Guelphs might have fallen. But his ranks were thin, 
and six weeks passed before he could muster 5000 men. 
During these six weeks royal troops poured in from Flanders, 
and the Duke of Cumberland marshalled an army to defend 
the throne. The young Pretender spared no pains to please 
the Scottish peopla Night after night the ball-rooms of 
Holyrood were filled with brilliant crowds. All the ladies 
of Edinburgh were in love with the handsome youth, whose 
graceful words and kind looks made many a fair cheek blush 
with pleasure. 

Entering England by the western Border, he took Carlisle 
in three days. But neither there nor in Manchester ^ _ 
did the English Jacobites, as he had expected, 
flock around his banner. On the 4th of December he 
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reached Derby ; but farther he did not go. Bickerings an J 

open quarrels among the Highland chiefs had hamr 

Dec. 6, pered every movement of the army ; but now they 

1746 united in forcing the Pretender to retreat He yield- 

▲.D. ed, sorely against his will, and the backward march 

began. 
With dejected hearts and a hopeless leader the army 
reached the Highlands, followed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. A slight success at Falkirk, where he defeated Gene- 
ral Hawley, roused the drooping heart of Charles for a time ; 

but, after three months of inaction among the 

April 16, Grampians, he was finally routed by Cumberland 

1746 on Culloden Moor, nine miles from Inverness. 

A.D. About one in the day the royal guns opened on the 

rebel ranks. The right wing of the Highlanders 
answered with a gaUant charge, but were met by a storm of 
grape and musket-shot so terrible that few reached the line 
of English bayonets. On the left the Macdonalds, who stood 
gloomily nursing their anger at being deprived of the post 
of honour on the right, were broken and cut down by scores. 
In less than an hour the battle was fought and won. 

Charles fled to the mountains. A reward of £20flOO was 
offered for his head; but none was tempted, even by so great 
a sum, to betray his hiding-place. For five months he 
wandered among the Grampians and the Hebrides, often 
suffering from want, always hunted by his foes ; but followed 
even in his misery by a devoted few, among whom was the 
fair and oourageoos Flora Macdonald. And, at length, 
almost at the very spot where, fourteen months before, fresh 
from the most brilliant Court in Europe, he had leapt on to 
the heathery shore with the elastic step of hope, he crept 
into a hired French boat, a wretched spectre, pale and 

haggard, with bloodshot eyes and ragged clothea 
Sept. 29, Though chased by two English cruisers, he landed 

safely at Morlaix in Bretagna About eigh^ suf- 
fered death for their devotion to his cause, among whom 
were the Scottish Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The 
clansmen were forbidden to wear the Highland dress, the 
chieftains were stripped of nearly all their ancient power, 
and the appointment of the sheriffs-*long a hereditaiy office 
^-was vested in the Crown. 
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Charles Edward spent his latter dJiys at Borne, under the 
title of Duke of Albany. Though the Jacobites long con- 
tinued the custom of passing their glasses over the water- 
decanter, as they drank to the * King over the water/ the 
Forty-five was the last effort of the exiled family to regain 
the British throna The gallant young soldier, of whom so 
much has been said and sung, sank in later life into a bro- 
ken-down drunkard. He died of apoplexy in 1788 : and 
nineteen years later died his brother Henry, Cardinal of 
York, the last male heir of the Stuart line. On a monument 
by Canova, in St. Peter's at Eome, may still be read three 
empty titles, not found in the roll of British Kings — James 
III., Charles III., Henry IX. Beneath the marble the bones 
of Charles Edward and his brother have long since mould- 
ered into dust. 

The war, still lingering on the Continent, was brought to 
a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which the rival 
nations agreed to restore their conquests. When 
the army was disbanded, a great number of dis- 1748 
charged soldiers emigrated to Kova Scotia, where a.d. 
they built the city of Halifax. 

During these events William Pitt, * the Great Commoner,' 
had been fast rising to the head of affairs. His grandfather 
was that Governor of Madras who had brought from India 
the celebrated Pitt diamond, still sparkling on the crown of 
France. William was educated at Oxford, and for a short 
time served as a comet in the Life Guards Blu& But, 
entering the House of Commons in 1735 as member for Old 
Sanun, he soon became so troublesome to the Ministry that 
Walpole dismissed him from the army. Thenceforward he 
devoted himself to politics. He gained the favour of the 
Prince of Wales, and under the Pelhams became Paymaster 
of the Forces. As a statesman, he was distinguished for his 
hatred of bribery and his honest disbursement of the public 
money. He was a complete master of sarcasm ; and often 
in a few scorching words, delivered with thundering voice 
and rapid gesture and flashing eye, he withered up the 
arguments of some unhappy member who had ventured to 
confront him. He was tormented from his earliest man* 
hood by the gout, and some of his, finest speeches were 
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delivered as he leant on crutclies with lim1>B cased in 
flannel 

The Seven Years' War opened under the administration 
* of the Duke of Newcastle. It was excited by the 
1766 ambition of Frederic the Great, who still held Sile- 
A.D. sia. Maria Theresa obtained the aid of France, 
Russia, and Poland ; while Britain formed an alli- 
ance with Prussia. Out of the great Seven Years' War 
grew a Colonial War between Great Britain and France. 
The boundary lines of their colonies were the subject of dis- 
pute. India and America were the theatres of the strife. 

In the autunm of 1756 Pitt became Secretary of State 
and leader of the Commons. During the five months of his 
ministry, Admiral Byng was tried and shot for failing to 
retake the island of Minorca, which had been seized by the 
French. Pitt spoke out manfully for the Admiral, but could 
not save him. When ' the Great Commoner,' who was no 
favourite with the King, was dismissed, so great a cry of 
indignation arose that he was at once restored to office; 
and then began that succession of victories by which Bri- 
tain became pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 

On the peninsula of Hindostan there were trading colonies 
of British, French, Dutch, and Portuguese. Of these the 
British settlements were the chief. Dupleiz, the Governor 
of Pondicherry, the central station of the French, formed 
the gigantic scheme of conquering all India, and resolutely 
set himself, with the aid of the native princes, to uproot the 
British settlements. Holding Madras, which had been 
lately captured by the French, he soon overran the whole 
Camatia But the tide of conquest was turned by Olive, 
who, entering the Company's service at first as a derk, had 
joined the army as an ensign in 1746, and soon distinguished 
himself by the capture of Arcot By the seizure of Fort St 
David, near Madras, he obtained the complete command of 
the Camatic The conquest of Bengal was his most remark- 
able achievement. It was Sungah Dowlah, Viceroy of Ben- 
gal, who shut up 146 British prisoners for a whole night in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta,— a den twenty feet by four- 
teen; from which only 23 came out alive on the next 
morning. This cruelty was avenged by Olive, who utterly 
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overihrew the Viceroy in the great battle of Plassy, 
and thuB gained for Britain the large and fertile 1767 
province of Bengal, watered by the noble Ganges ^-^^ 
and studded with a thousand wealthy cities. 

In North America .the French held Canada while the 
British settlers possessed the coast of that territoiy now 
called the United State& The natural boundary between 
the settlements was formed by the St. Lawrence and its 
lAkes. But the French insisted on building a chain of 
forts from the lAkes to the Mississippi, thus to shut out 
the British from the fur-trade with Indian tribes. The New 
England colonists, naturally resenting this iigustice, made 
several attacks on the French forts, but with little success 
However, under the able direction of Pitt, a remarkable 
change took place. Fort after fort fell, or was 
abandoned, until the capture of Quebec, before Sept. 
which General Wolfe was mortally wounded, left 1769 
the British masters of Canada. a.ix 

The year 1759 was also distinguished by a victory 
over the French at Minden in Germany ; and by the total 
destruction of the Brest fleet by Admiral Hawke, who gained 
a splendid victory amid the darkness of a stormy night off 
the rocky shore of Bretagne. 

On the morning of the 25th of October 1760 George IL 
died suddenly of heart-disease. He had in all eight ch^dren. 
His eldest son, Frederic, Prince of Wales, who had married 
in 1736 Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, was killed in 1751, at the 
age of forty-four, by the stroke of a cricket-ball, and left nine 
children. George IH was the eldest son of this prince. 

The second George was very like his father in his temper 
and his attachments. He was fond of the Whigs; and« 
while he was always niggardly towards his kingdom, he 
spared neither British blood nor British gold in securing and 
enlarging his Electorate of Hanover. Science, art, and litera* 
ture were left by him to thrive as best they could ; and he 
was more than once heard to growl in his German accent, 
that he saw no good in * bainting and boetry.' He was of 
a fair complexion, and of a small but well-shaped figura 

A remarkable change of this reign was the adoption of the 
Gregorian, or New Style of reckoning time. The time-keep- 
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iug of the nation had gone, as we say of a clock, too fast ; 
and, to set it right, eleven days were struck out of the year 
1752, the 3d of September being reckoned as the 14th of 
September. Pope Gregory had made the change in Italy in 
1582. Hence in our almanacs, we have Hallow-eve and Old 
Hallow-eve, Christmas-day and Old Christmas-day. The 
Russians still reckon time by the Old Style. 

In 1731 the * Gentleman's Magazine' was started by Edward 
Cave, a bookseller ; in 1753 the British Museum was 
founded ; and in 1758 the first canal was made in England. 

From the days of Queen Anne until after the accession of 
George III., the gentlemen wore coats of silk or velvet with 
broad stiffened skirts, long waistcoats with flaps reaching 
over the leg half way to the knee, three-cornered cocked 
hats, knee-breeches, and high-heeled shoes with buckles 
sometimes sparkling with diamonds, but oftener with stones 
of paste. Both sexes wore powder in their hair. The most 
remarkable part of the ladies' costume was the hoop, an 
article of dress which needs no description in our day. A 
curious custom was that of spotting the face over with 
patches of black plaster : in the * Citizen of the World,' Gold- 
smith's Chinaman speaks of sending to his friend a map 
of an English face, patched according to the fashion. The 
Sedan^jhair was the favourite mode of conveyance, and link- 
boys went before with lighted torches to show the way along 
the streets, which were lighted only by the feeble glimmer 
of a few oil lamps. A row of stakes, fixed far from one 
another, formed the only division between the carriage-road 
and the foot-way ; and in winter every passing coach 
splashed the black liquid mud far and wide. Every gentle- 
man wore a sword, and duels were of daily occurrence. 
Gaming was the great vice of the age. Gentlemen gambled 
in their clubs, ladies in their drawing-rooms ; and it was 
no uncommon thing to lose or win £10,000 in a night at 
cards or dice. People of fashion dined at three or four, and 
their evening began at seven. Besides card-drums and balls, 
there were Assembly Rooms at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
where they met to promenade and dance minuets to the 
music of a band. 
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KLLNCB. 



I.D. 



LOUIS Z7. 



SPAIN. 
PHTTiTP YL v.....-.....«died 1746 

FEBDnSTAin) yL,.....«.........1759 

CHAHTiKS in. 



.1761 



SWEDEN. 

ULRICA LEONORA, 

ASOLFHUS FREDERIC. 



RUSSIA. 

CATHERINE I.,... .1737 

PETER n., 1780 

IVAN, 1741 

ELIZABETH. 



PBUSSIA. A.9, 

FREDERIC WnjJAH, died 1740 
FREDERIC n., (tlie Great). 

TURKEY. 

ACHMET III., 1730 

MOHAMMED Y., 1767 

ACHMET lY. 

EMPESOBS. 

CHARLE& YI., 1742 

CHARLES YIL, 1746 

FRANCIS and ) 
MARIA THERESA.; 

POPES. 

BENEDICT Xm., 1780 

CLEMENT XXL, 1740 

BEN EDICT XIY. 1768 

CLEMENT Xin. 



LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE IL 



DAHIEL DEFOE,. 



ALEXAHBER FOFE,. 



JONATHAN SWIFT,. 



JAMES THOMSOH, 



.(166S-17S1)— originally a London hosier 
— a newspaper writer — ^wrote also 
prose fiction— chief work, 'Rohinson 
Crnsoe/ published in 1719. 

.(1688-1744)— the son of a London linen- 
draper — wrote good verses at twelve 
— chief works, 'The Rape of the 
Lock,' a short mock-heroic poem; and 
a translation of Homer into English 
verse — ^lived chiefly at Twickenham 
on the Thames — deformed, sickly, and 
peevish. 

.(1667-1744)— Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin — an eminent political writer 
— chief work, 'Gulliver's Travels' — 
wrote verses also — very sarcastio-^ 
died mad. 

.(1700-1748)— a poet of Roxburghshire 
—chief works, ' The Seasons,' in 
blank verse ; and the ' Castle of In- 
dolence,' in the Spenserian stania— 
wrote tragedies also. 
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JOSEPH BUTLER, (1092-1752)— bominBerkshire-Bialiop 

of Durham — diief work, ' The Ana- 
logy of Religion to Nafaie,' still a 
Btandard work. 

ALLAH RAXSAT, a686-1758>-« native of Lanarkshiie— 

chief work, ' The Gentle Shqpherd,' 
a pastoral drama. 

LEADINa ABTIST. 

SIR JAKES TH0RBHILL»...(1676-1782)— bom at Weymouth— ihe 

painter of the Dome of St. Paul's 
and some cartoons in Hampton 
Court — State-painter to Anne and 
Geoii^ I. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OXOBOBin. 
Bom 1738 AJ).— Began to rdgn 1760 AJ).— Died 1890 A.D. 



The Fftmfly Compaot 
The Peace of Pariai 
John WDkea 
The Stamp Act 
Other Taxes on Ame- 
rica. 
Parliamentary Reports 



TbeOoogreaa. 
Bonker'a-hllL 
Inyadon of Canada. 
The Fourth of July. 
Brandywine Rirer. 
Surrender of Borgoyne^ 
Desertion of Arnold. 



Surrender of OomwaUlai 
The Thirteen States. 
Siege of Oibraltar. 
Gordon Riota. 
Voyages of Cook. 
Trial of Hastings. 
Indian Conquests. 



Geoboe nL ascended a glorious throne. Through the 
energy and foresight of the Great Commoner Britain had 
become the first nation in the world. 

The Sovereigns of France and Spain, both of the Bourbon 
line, leagued themselves against Britain by the Family Com- 
pact Pitt knew of this secret treaty, and urged immediate 
war with Spain. His plans being over-ruled on the ground 
of an exhausted Treasury, he resigned office in disgust, re- 
ceiving as rewards of his public service a pension of £3000 
a year, and the title of Baroness for his wife. The Earl of 
Bute, once tutor to the King, became Premier. As Pitt had 
foretold, Spain declared war. But Spain lost Havannah 
and Mimilla ; France was stripped of lier finest West In- 
dian islands ; and both soon sought for peace. A 
treaty was signed at Paris, and in the same year 1763 
the Seven Years' War was closed by the peace of a.d. 
Hubertsburg. 

Bute soon gave place to the Hon. George Grenville, 
whose ministry is remarkable for the prosecution of John 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes, the member for Aylesbury, was the editor of a 
weekly paper called * The North Briton.' In No. 45 of this 
publication he charged the King with uttering a lie in a 
speech from the throne. Arrested on a general warrant, he 
was thrown into the Tower. But there was great difficulty 
about his trial The Judges declared that no member of 
Parliament could be imprisoned except for treason, felony, 
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or breach of the peace, and that general warrants, in which 
no name was given, were illegal Notwithstanding this, he 
was found guilty of libel, and was outlawed. 

Returning from France in 1766, he was elected for Mid- 
dlesex by a large majority. But the House of Commons 
refused to admit htm ; and, though his sentence of outlawry 
was reversed, he was sent to prison for two years. There 
were great riots in his favour: pictures and busts of him 
were sold everywhera Four times did the men of Middlesex 
return him to Parliament, and as often did the House of 
Commons reject him, accepting in his stead his rival. Colonel 
LuttrelL But in the end he triumphed, was allowed to take 
his seat, and became Lord Mayor of London. It was diying 
these stirring times that the famous 'Letters of Junius,' 
directed chiefly against the Duke of Grafton, appeared in 
the newspapers. 
Meanwhile events had occurred which led to the great 

American War. Grenville, desirous to meet the 

1766 cost of the last war, proposed to tax certain papers 

▲.D. and parchments used in America; and the Stamp 

Act was therefore passed. The colonists, most of 
whom were descendants of those old Puritans who had 
beheaded Charles L and reared the Commonwealth, firmly 
replied, that, since they had no share in the government of 
the Empire, no members in the British Parliament, they 
would pay no taxes to Britain and buy no stamped paper. 

Grenville at once resigned, and, under the brief ministiy 
of the Marquis of Eockingham, the Stamp Act was repealed ; 
but the right to tax the Colonies was still maintained. The 
Duke of Grafton, and Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, were next 
called to office; and, in spite of the warnings oi the great 
statesman, new taxes — on tea, lead, glass, paper, and paint- 
ers' colours — were laid on the Colonies, whose discontent 
grew hourly greater. Li 1768 Chatham gave up the Privy 
Seal, for his health was failing, and he missed, amid the 
calm monotony of the Lords, that stirring excitement of 

debate in which his genius gave forth its finest 

1770 flashes. Two years later, the Duke of Grafton gave 

A.D. place to Lord North, a Tory Premier, under whom 

chiefly the American War was conducted. 
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The public mind was now stirred by a strife between Par- 
liament and the London printers, about the right to publish 
the debates in the Houses. Woodfall, who had printed the 
' Letters of Junius/ took a lead in demanding the right ; and, 
by the support of the magistrates, the printers gained their 
point. The practice then adopted was, not to report in 
short-hand as at present, but to take brief notes, and then 
write out the speeches from memory. 

Lord North still sent out taxed tea to America; but the 
resistance of the States, among which Massachusetts was 
foremost, yielded not a jot. Some twenty daring spirits, 
dressed and painted like Indians, boarded the ships which 
lay in Boston harbour, and emptied the tea-chests into the 
sea. The British Grovemment then shut up the port of 
Boston, and removed the Custom-house to Salem. Mean* 
while in London the famous Dr. Franklin, once a printer's 
boy, strove vainly to bring about a reconciliation. 

All the States except Georgia, meeting in a Great Oon* 
gress at Philadelphia, sent forward an address to 
the King, in which they asked that the oppressive 1774 
taxes should be removed. The petition was A.D. 
slighted; but wise men shook their heads. Cha- 
tham told the Lords that it was folly to force the taxes in 
the face of a Continent in arms. Edmund Burke bade the 
Commons beware lest th^ severed those ties of similar 
privilege and kindred blood, which, light as air, though 
strong as iron, bound the Colonies to the mother-land. The 
Ministers were deaf to these eloquent warnings, and blind 
to the gathering storm. British soldiers continued to occupy 
Boston. 

Then, after ten years of woidy strife, actual war b^gan. 
It continued during eight campaigns. 

The first outbreak was at Lexington, where a few April 19, 
American riflemen attacked a detachment of Bri- 1776 
tish soldiers, who were marching to seize some a.d. 
warlike stores. Two months later, the armies met 
in battle on Bunker*s-hill,— a height overlook- June 17. 
ing Boston harbour. It was a drawn battle ; but 
it taught the British troops that the Colonists were not to 
be despised. Gborge Washington then took the chief com* 
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mand of the American army, whose ranks were filled with 
raw militiarmen and leather-clad hunters ; stout and brave, 
no doubt, and capital shots with the rifle, but undrilled and 
badly equipped, with few tents, scanty stores, and little 
money. At Boston, as head-quarters, lay the British army, 
under (General Gktge, who was succeeded in October by 
Oeneral How& The second remarkable event of this cam- 
paign was the fruitless invasion of Canada by the American 
leaders, Montgomery and Arnold. Montreal fell before 
General Montgomery. Colonel Arnold, marching through 
the wild backwoods of Maine, joined him before Quebec. 
But they were beaten back from that fortress, and Mont- 
gomery was slain. Meanwhile 17,000 Hessian troops had 
been called from Germany to aid the British arms. The 
royal forces in America now numbered 56,000 men. 
Early in the second campaign, Howe was Qompelled, hj 
the cannon of the Americans, to evacuate Boston 

1776 and to sail for Hali£uc; and then was issued, by 
A.D. the Congress at Philadelphia, that famous and 

eloquent document called * The Declaration of Inde- 
Jnly 4. pendenoe.' But the British were well compensated 

for the disasters of March by the triumphs of 

August, when Qeneral Howe, reinforced by his brother, 

seized Long Island, drove Washington from New York, and 

planted the British flag on its batteries. 

At the opeiiing of the third campaign, aid in men and 

money came from France to the Americans. Of 

1777 the fVench officers, the most distinguished was the 
A.D. young Marquis de La Fayette. A victory at the 

Brandywine River and the capture of Philadelphia 
raised hopes in Britain that the subdual of the Colonies 
was not far distant But a great humiliation changed all 
these hopes into fears. General Burgoyne, marching from 
Canada, was so henmied in by the American troops at Sara- 
toga, that he was forced to surrender with all his brass 
cannon, muskets, and militaiy stores. Thenceforward, 
through five campaigns America had decidedly the best of 
the war. 

During the winter the soldiers of Washington were shoo- 
len and starving in Valley Foige near Philadelphia; but, 
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inspired by the noble patience of their leader, they bore 
bravely on. The fourth campaign did not open till 
June. Howe had been eucceeded meanwhile by 1778 
Sir Henry Clinton, who soon abandoned the city of ^^' 
Philadelphia, in which the British army had passed the 
winter. It was during this year that the venerable Cha- 
tham, while thundering in spite of age and illness against 
the American War, fell in a fit on the floor of the House of 
Lords, and was carried to a bed whence he never rose. 

No event of note marked the fifth campaign, which was 
conducted chiefly in the southern Statea 

In the sixth. Sir Henry Clinton took Charleston. Arnold, 
commander of a fort on the Hudson Kiver, de- 
serted, and became a General in the British ser- 1780 
vice. Major Andrd, who had arranged the affair, a.d 
being seized by the American sentinels, was 
hanged as a spy by Washington, in spite of many entreaties. 

During the seventh campaign occurred a second great 
disaster of the British arm& Lord Comwallis, the 
conqueror of Gates and La Fayette, was, by the 1781 
skilful movements of Washington, shut up in a.d. 
Torktown and compelled to surrender with 7000 
men. This was the decisive blow ; and, although the war 
lingered through another campaign, the American Colonies 
were now completely severed from the British Empir& The 
independence of the Thirteen United States was 
after some time formally acknowledged by treaty ; 1783 
and they became a Bepublic^ governed by an a.d. 
elected I^esident. 

During th& latter years of the American War Britain was 
engaged in a strife nearer home, which taxed her strength 
to the utmost France, Spain, and Holland were in arms 
against her. Russia, Sweden, and Denmark had formed an 
Armed NeutralUy; which means, in plain English, that they 
were ready to pounce upon her when they saw an opportu- 
nity fit and safe. But, even against such fearful odds, she 
triumphed. The chief event of the war was the unsuccess- 
ful siege of Gibraltar for three years by the French and 
Spaniards, (1779-1782.) 

In 1780 London was convulsed by the Gordon riots. Two 
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years earlier some heavy penal laws against Bomaniste had 
been repealed. In June 1780 Lord George GU>rdon, escorted 
by an immense mob, went to the House of Oommons to pre- 
sent a petition against the removal of these law& The peti- 
tion was rejected, and a riot beg£m« Romanist chapels were 
burned. Newgate and other jails were stormed, and the 
prisoners set free. For a week the mob held London streets, 
nor did they yield to the sabres and bullets of the soldiers 
until more than 400 had been killed. Lord C^rge was sent 
to the Tower, and tried ; but he was acquitted It is said 
that he afterwards became a Jew. 

While civil war, as it may be called, was snapping the 
ties between Britain and the New England States, the dis- 
coveries of Captain James Cook were adding largely to the 
British Empire in another quarter of the globe. This cele- 
brated sailor, whom we may well call the founder of our 
great Australian Colonies, was bortf in Yorkshire in 1728. 
Between the years 1767 and 1779 he made three voyages 
round the world, exploring especially the South Seas and 
the coast of Australia. He was killed in 1779 at Owhyhee, 
by the spear of a treacherous native. 

In 1783 William Pitt the younger, son of the Earl of 
Chatham, became, at the age of twenty-three. Chancellor <^ 
the Exchequer and Prime Minister. There had never been 
so young a Premier, and few have been so good. He had 
been already three years in Parliament 

Our Indian Empire was rapidly enlarging. The capture 
of Pondicherry in 1761 had mined the French cause in 
Hindostan. Warren Hastings, who in 1750 had lefb Eng- 
land, at the age of seventeen, as a clerk in the Company's 
service, was in 1773 appointed the first Qovemor-^S^neral of 
India. His chief victories were over the Mahrattas of Cen- 
tral India, and the Mohanunedan Rajahs of Mysore — Hyder 
Ali and his Son Tippoo Saib. But the plunder of Benares, 
a sacred Hindoo city on the Ganges, and the spoliation of 
the Princesses of Oude, that he might have money to carry 
on these wars, are dark stains on his administration, and 
excited so much indignation in England^ that on his return 
he was impeached before the Lords for cmelty and oppres- 
sion in India. 
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The trial took place in Westmin&tcr HalL Edmuud Burke 
led the impeachment in a speech, that lias seldom 
been surpassed for stately eloquence. Charles Feb. 13, 
James Fox and Richard Brinsley Sheridan followed 1788 
on the same side. The culprit was defended by A.D. 
three lawyers, who afterwards worthily wore the 
ermine of the BencL For seven years the trial went on 
at intervals, and ended in the acquittal of Hastings, whom, 
however, it left nearly penniless. His last days were spent 
at Daylesford — ^an old family seat — in the enjoyment of a 
pension of J&4000 from the East India Company. 

Lord Comwallis, who was made Governor-General in 
1786, stripped Tippoo of half his dominions ; and under the 
Marquis of Wellesley in 1799 Seringapatam was taken, 
Tippoo Saib slain, and the throne of Hyder Ali finally over- 
turned. Four years later, the Mahrattas, who had seized 
Delhi, were routed on the banks of the Jumna by General 
Lake, and the Great Mogul became a pensioner of the 
Company. 
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The French Eevolulion, which began in 1789 and ended in 
1795, was the greatest event of the eighteenth century. It 
was excited chiefly by three causes, — ^the infidel writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the oppression of the lower orders 
by insolent nobles, and the want of money consequent on 
the reckless extravagance of the French Court. During its 
progress the ancient Bourbon monarchy was overturned ; the 
King and the Queen — ^Louis XVL and Marie Antoinette — 
were guillotined ; the Christian faith was trampled under 
foot, and a goddess of Reason set up for worship ; and all 
France was drenched in blood. The storm spread fiur and 
wide over Continental Europe, and beat strongly, though 
harmlessly, against our island-shores. 

The attack of the French mobs upon hereditary monarchy 

alarmed all the great neighbouring thrones, and, 

1793 when the blood of Louis stained the scaffold, war 

A.D. was declared against the new French Republic by 

Britain, Holland, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and five 

smaller states. The strife, then kindled, continued with 

little interruption for twenty-two years. 

It was soon manifest that the energies of France had been 
braced rather than exhausted by the hurricane of Revolu- 
tion. Toulon, a strong fortress of the Mediterranean shore, 
having surrendered to a British fleet, was retaken by the 
cannon of the Republic, directed chiefly by a little Corsican 
officer of artillery called Napoleon Bonaparte, who had 
been much distinguished for mathematics in the military 
schools. 

Napoleon became conspicuous in France from the day on 
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which he scattered the National Guard with a volley of 
grape-shot before the Palace of the Tuileries, and thus saved 
the French Directory. That day was the 4th of October 
1796. In the following year he married Josephine Beau- 
hamois, by whose influence he gained the command of the 
French army in Italy ; and there, in a single campaign, by a 
series of most brilliant victories, he broke the power of 
Austria and her allies. 

In the British Parliament Pitt was earnestly urging the 
prosecution of the war at all risks. Fox, his great oppo* 
nent, cried eloquently for peace, and pointed to the National 
Debt, which was now more than four hundred millions. 

In 1797 Spain declared war against Britain. Holland 
had already deserted her alliance. She stood alone among 
the Powers of Europe. It was a time of great gloom and dis- 
tress ; which grew deeper when the Bank of England stopped 
cash payments, and a dangerous mutiny broke out in the 
royal navy. The seamen demanded more pay. At Spithead 
they were easily pacified ; but at the Nore the mutineers 
seized the ships, and anchored them across the Thames, in 
order to shut up the mouth of the river. The men did not 
return to their duty until the ringleaders were arrested and 
hanged. But two great naval victories relieved the gloom 
of the year. In February off Cape St. Vincent Admiral 
Jervis and Commodore NelsDn, with twenty-one sail, de- 
feated thirty-two Spanish ships of war. In October the 
ships of Holland were scattered by Admiral Duncan off the 
Dutch village of CamperdowiL 

The following year was noted for the Irish rebellion, and 
Napoleon's invasion of Egypt 

In no part of Europe did the evil example of the French 
Revolution bear more bitter fruit than in Ireland. In 1780 
the Volunteers, influenced by the success of the American 
Colonists, banded themselves together to secure the reform of 
Parliament, and the emancipation of the Irish Eomanists 
from penal laws. They were disbanded by the skilful policy 
of the Government. In 1791 at Belfast another society, 
called ' The United Irishmen,' was formed under the same 
pretence, but with the real purpose of separating Ireland 
from the British Empire. A secret correspondence was held 
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with France ; and, when all seemed ready, a day was fixed 
for the outbreak of rebellion. But the Government, receiv- 
ing timely notice of the plot, seized the leaders, among whom 

was Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Then an aimless 

1798 aiid unsuccessM rising took place. In Antrim and 

A.D. Down it was slightly felt; but it raged cruelly 

and fiercely for about two months in Wicklow and 
Wexford. In the battle of Vinegar-hill near Enniscorthy 
in the latter county, General Lake routed the great mass of 
the rebel army. When all was over, 900 French troops, 
under Humbert, landed at Killala Bay in Mayo, and marched 
inland. In less than a month, however, they were forced to 
surrender at Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Napoleon spent two campaigns in Egypt and Syria^ en- 
gaged in a fruitless attempt to open a path to th^ conquest 
of India. Sailing from Toulon with a great fleet and army, 
he took Malta on his way, and landed at Alexandria. Th^i 
pressing on to Cairo, he defeated the Mamelukes of Egypt 
in the battle of the Pyramids. But he had been followed 

by Admiral Nelson, who amuhilated his fleet as it 

Aug. 1, lay in the Bay of Aboukir. The action b^an at 

1798 sun-set, and lasted until day-break. Nelson was 

A.D. severely wounded in the head by a splinter of iron. 

The French flag-ship, Orient, blew up during the 
battle, with the Admiral and his crew of 1000 men. Never 
vras a naval victory more complete. Of thirteen French 
men-of-war, nine were taken and two burnt ; and of four 
frigates two escaped. By this brilliant victory the army of 
Napoleon was imprisoned amid the sands of ligypt. But, 
never inactive, he led his soldiers, early in 1799, across the 
desert, between Egypt and Palestine, took the town of Jaffa 
by storm, and laid siege to Acre. Thence he tvas repulsed 
by British and Turkish troops under Sir Sidney SmitL 
Alarming news from France caused him to leave his soldiers 
in Egypt, and hurry to his adopted country. The army, 
thus abandoned, lost spirit, and was finally routed in 1800 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby, who received a mortal wound 
during the action. 

The rebellion of 1798 showed the necessity of binding Ire- 
land more closely to the Empire. After many debates and 
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much opposition in Ireland, the Union of the JfkiLl, 
Parliaments was accomplished : from which al- 1801 
ready, even in half a century, Ireland has reaped a.d. 
numberless blessings. Henceforward the people of 
Ireland were represented in the Imperial Parliament by 
thirty-two Lords and one hundred Commoners ; their traders 
ei^oyed many new and valuable commercial privileges ; 
while the taxes were far less heavy than those paid in Great 
Britain. For some time after the Union there was consi- 
derable discontent in Ireland ; and a rising, suppressed, how- 
ever, in a single night, took place in the streets of Dubhn in 
1803. The talented but misguided Robert Emmet, who led 
this attempt at insurrection, sufiered death for the crime. 
Pitt thought that the Union would be more complete and 
lasting, if the Romanists were emancipated &om penal laws. 
The King did not agree with him on this point. He there- 
fore resigned, and was succeeded by Henry Addington. 

Russia, under the Czar Paul, now menaced Britain. The 
Armed Neutrality of the Northern States was revived. But 
Admiral Nelson, entering the Sound, totally destroyed the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen in four hours. A few days 
earlier the Czar Paul was murdered, and his 
son Alexander soon made peace with Britain. Mar. 25, 
The Powers of Europe then signed the Treaty of 1802 
Amiens. But this peace was a mere empty form, A.0. 
and in little more than a year the war was renewed. 

In 1804 Pitt again became Prime Minister. Napoleon, 
elected First Consul in 1802, was then Emperor of the 
French. Surrounding his throne with eighteen Marshals, 
veterans in war and devoted to his cause, he bent his great 
genius to the conquest of Europe. Never was the balance 
of power so seriously threatened, and never was a grasping 
despot more resolutely met or more utterly overthrown. 

The invasion of Britain was a part of the daring scheme, 
and a flotilla of gun-boats lay at Boulogne, ready to pour a 
French army on the shores of England ; but the watchful- 
ness of Nelson and the terror of his name saved our island 
from invasion. The army of the French Emperor was then 
turned to the Danube, on the banks of which Austria wrs 
marshalling her legions to oppose his grasping ambition. 
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At first Spain sided with Napoleon ; bat Loid Nebon i 

flicted upon the combined fleets a most dedsiTe defeat off 

Oape Trafalgar, capturing nineteen ships out of thirty-thiee. 

During the action Nelson was struck by a rifle bol- 

Oct. 81, let from the enemy's rigging, as he stood on the 

1806 quarter-deck of the Victory, and died before the day 

A.D. was past. He was borne to his last resting-plaoe 

in St. Paxil's Cathedral with princely honours amid 

the tears of a mourning nation. 

On the 2d of December 1805 Napoleon crushed the power 
of Austria in the great battle of Austerlitz ; on the 14th 
of October 1806 Prussia was humbled in one day on the 
field of Jena. All Europe then lay at his feet except Bussia 
and Britain — ^the one strong in her snowy steppes and her 
thick forests of pine ; the other safe within her island shores, 
and securely guarded by her ' wooden walla' 

In 1806 died Pitt and Fox, within a few months of each 
other, both worked to death by the toils of statesmanship. 
Pitt was only forty-two ; Fox had reached the age of fifty- 
eight 

Napoleon well knew that in commerce chiefly lay the 
strength of the British — * that nation of shopkeepers,' as he 
contemptuously called them. From Berlin he issued de- 
crees, ordering that the British Islands shotdd be strictly 
blockaded, and that all the ports of Europe should be shut 
against British vessels. The British Ministry, in return, 
decreed that no neutral power should trade with France or 
her allies. The fleet of Denmark, a neutral state, was then 
seized by Britain, — an act that can hardly be defended. 

Already Napoleon had begun to fill the thrones of Europe 
with his kinsmen. His brother Louis was King of Holland ; 
his brother-in-law, Murat, sat on the throne of Naples. He 
now sought to make his brother Joseph King of Spain ; and 
from this act of aggression sprang the Peninsular War, which 
gave the first decided check to the march of his ambition. 

The Spaniards rose in arms, and called upon Britain for 

help. Sir Arthur Wellesley, already distinguished in Indian 

wars, was sent to their aid with 10,000 men. 

1808 Landing at Mondego Bay in Portugal, he defeated 

•^^* Marshal Junot at Yimiera, on the 21st of August 
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But, through jealousy at home, he was recalled. His 
successor, Sir Hugh Dahymple, made a treaty called the 
Convention of Cintra, by which the French were allowed to 
evacuate Portugal with all their arms and warlike stores. 
This foolish lenience cost Sir Hugh his command, and Sir 
John Moore took his place. Deceived by promises of aid 
which the Spanish Junta could not fulfil, Moore led his army 
into the heart of Leon ; but there he received the alarming 
news that, notwithstanding the gallant defence of Saragossa 
by the Spaniards, Napoleon was master of Madrid. There 
was no course open to the British leader but a retreat to- 
wards the shore of Gkilicia. The sufferings of the army 
during that backward march were past description. It was 
mid-winter, food was scarcely to be had, and Soult pressed 
constantly on their rear. 

When the British army, famished and rag-dad, reached 
Corunna, their ships had not yet arrived, and Soult 
was close upon them. Facing round, they moved J«a* 16, 
to meet him, and won a brilliant and decided vio- 1809 
tory. Moore, killed by a cannon-ball towards the a.ix 
dose of the action, was laid in a soldier's grave on 
the ramparts of Corunna. Sir Arthur Wellesley then again 
took the conmiand of the army. Invading Spain, he 
won a great battle at Talavera on the banks of the July 38* 
Tagus. For this victory he was created Viscount 
Wellington. But the approaches to Madrid being covered 
by three French armies, under Soult, Ney, and Moreau, he 
was then obliged to fall back upon the frontiers of Portugal 
Austria during this year made a desperate effort to retrieve 
the glory of her arms ; but on the field of Wagram her 
power was again shattered by Napoleon, and the eagles of 
France were borne in triumph into Vienna. George IIL 
having reached the fiftieth year of his reign, the rare event 
was celebrated in October by a national jubilee. To aid 
Austria in her struggle against Napoleon, the ill-fated Wal« 
cheren expedition was sent to the coast of the Netherlands* 
One hundred thousand men were placed under the command 
of the Earl of Chatham, elder brother of Pitt. The great 
object of the movement was to seize the French batteries on 
the Scheldt; but in the marshy island of Walcheren disease 
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swept off the troops in thousands, and only a wreck of the 
splendid force returned to Britain in December. 
Portugal was the scene of the next Peninsular campaign. 

The armies of France were concentrated upon that 

1810 country for the purpose of driving the British to 

A.D. their ships ; but in the battle of Busaco Wellington 

repulsed Massena with heavy loss. Then, retreat- 
ing to the heights of Torres Yedras, some distance north of 
Lisbon, he took up a position from which no efforts of the 
French Marshals could dislodge him. The war in Spain was 
carried on chiefly by irregular troops called Guerillas. 

It was during this year that Napoleon, having divorced 
Josephine, married Maria Louisa of Austria. An important 
constitutional question was discussed in the British Parlia- 
ment. The King's mind, long tottering, gave way ; blind- 
ness, too, fell upon him. The appointment of a Bogent be- 
came necessary, and in December it was resolved that the 
Prince of Wales should rule as Prince Regent, with power 
little less than royal On the dth of February 1811 the 

Begency began. 

1811 Three important victories marked the fourth 
A.D. campaign in the Peninsula. Graham defeated 

Marshal Victor at Barossa. Massena was routed 
by the British at Fuentos d' Onoro. More glorious stiU was 
the victory of Albuera, where Soult, marching to relieve the 
frontier fortress of Badajoz, besieged by Beresford, was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. The long war had now begun 
to tell heavily on the commerce of Britain, and there were 
many bankruptcies. In the East, Batavia, the capital of 
the Dutch colonies in Java, surrendered to a British force. 
Holding Portugal as a base of operations, on which he 

could at any time fall back, Wellington invaded 

1812 Spain for the third time. Cuidad Bodrigo and 
A.D. Badsgoz, great forts which guarded the western 

frontier of Spain, soon fell before him. The defeat 
JiilyS2, of Marmont at Salamanca opened the way to 

Madrid, into which the victor led his troops on the 
12th of August amid the rejoicings of all Spain. But the 
approach of two French armies, marching in hot haste from 
the south and the east, forced him to retreat upon Portugal 
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In the spflDg of this year the British Premier, Mr. Percival, 
was shot in the lobby of the House of Commons by a mer- 
chant named Bellingham, whose business had been ruined 
by the war. 

Meanwhile the Empire of Napoleon had received a heavy 
blow in the defeat of his Russian campaign. With an army 
of nearly half a million he had penetrated the vast territory 
of the Czars to its very heart. But the flames of Moscow 
drove him back; and in all history there is nothing more 
appalling than the story of his retreat When the winter 
snow melted, the bones of 400,000 men lay white from. Mos- 
cow to the Niemen. 

Step by step the French eagles were driven across the 
Pyrenees. The decisive battle was fought at Yit- 
toria in Biscay. The capture of St. Sebastian and June 21, 
Pampeluna speedily followed; and the victorious 1813 
Wellington, crossing the Bidassoa into France, a.d. 
scattered the remnant of Soult*s army on the 14th 
of April 1814, in the battle of Toulouse. Ten days earlier. 
Napoleon, routed in the great battle of Leipsic, and followed 
even into Paris by a victorious host of Kussians, Swedes, 
Gennans, Austrians, and Prussians, had abdicated the throne 
of France. The Bourbons returned to Paris and J^ladrid ; on 
the 30th of May 1814 a second Peace of Paris was signed ; 
while the fallen Emperor retired to the island of Elba. 

During these mighty changes Britain had been at war 
with the United States of America. The British claimed 
the right of searching American vessels for seamen to serve 
in the Boyal Navy; the Americans resisted; and hence the 
war arose. It lasted for nearly three years (1812-1814). 
The Americans made an unsuccessful attack on Canada. 
British soldiers burned the public buildings of Washington, 
but were repulsed with loss from New Orleans. Of the 
many naval engagements between single ships, the chief was 
that between the frigates Shannon and Chesapeake, in which 
the British were victorious. The Peace of Ghent, signed in 
Peoember 1814, put an end to the war, but without decid- 
ing the original ground of quarrel 

For his great success in the Peninsula Wellington was 
made a Duke, was publicly thanked by the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, and received a grant of ^^00,000. Towards the dose 
of 1814 a Congress met at Vienna to settle the affairs of 
Europe, which were all confused after a war so long and 
costly. 

But the news of March 1815 brought their meetings to a 
sudden close. Napoleon had left Elba, had landed on the 
1st of March on the coast of Provence, and was marching 
rapidly on Paris. His Marshals hastened to his side. The 
French soldiers, disgusted with the government of the Bour- 
bons, flocked in thousands round his banner. And, in 
twenty days afber his landing, he once more held the capital 
and the throne of France. 

All Europe was alarmed and enraged at his daring disre- 
gard of treaties and oaths. The British Parliament voted 
£110,000,000 for his overthrow. The Duke of Wellington 
took the command of 80,000 troops. Blucher marshalled 
110,000 Prussians for the campaign. Austria and Russia 
were preparing to invade France on the eastern frontier 
with enormous armies. All offers of negotiation from 
Napoleon were unheeded, and his only hope lay in Instant 
action. 

Wellington's plan was to join the Prussian army in Bel- 
gium, and thence to march on Paris from the north-east. 
Napoleon, resolving if possible to prevent this union, crossed 
the French frontier on the 15th of June. The British lay 
then at Brussels : the Prussians were at ligny, some miles 
nearer the frontier. Wellington received the news of the 
French advance late on the evening of the 15th, in the ball- 
room of the Duchess of Richmond. A hurried whisper 
passed round among the officers ; and at day-break the 
British regiments began to pour out of Brussels towards 
Quatre Bras, an important point sixteen miles off, where 
two roads crossed. There they were attacked on the I6th 
by Marshal Ney, who strove without success to force the 
position. But on the same day Napoleon drove the Prussians 
from Ligny, and sent Grouchy in pursuit with 35,000 men, 
to cut them off from a union with the army of Wellington. 
This defeat of the Prussians obliged Wellington to fall back 
on the village of Waterloo. Even there Blucher was distant 
from him nearly a day's march ; and Napoleon exulted in the 
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prospect of certain victory, for he had got, as he thought,, 
between the allied armies, and all that now remained was to 
defeat them in turn. 

The battle of Waterloo— called by the French St. Jean- 
was fought on a Sunday. All night before, the rain had 
fallen in torrents ; and when the troops rose from their cheer- 
less bivouac among the crushed and muddy rye, a drizzling 
rain still felL The armies faced each other upon 
two gentle slopes, near which ran the high road June 18, 
to Brussels. The army of Wellington numbered 1816 
more than 70,000, — ^that of Kapoleon about 80,000 A.D. 
men. Between, in a slight hollow, lay the farm- 
houses of Hougomont and La Haye Sahite, round which the 
bloodiest combats of the day took place. The battle began 
at ten o'clock. Napoleon Imew that he was a ruined man 
unless he could pierce and break the red masses that lay 
between him and Brussels. He kept closely to one plan of 
action, — a storm of shot and shell upon the British ranks, 
and then a rapid rush of lancers and steel-clad cuirassiers. 
But the British infantry, formed into solid squares, met 
every charge like the rocks that encircle their native shore. 
Again, and again, and again the baffled cavalry of France 
recoiled with many an empty saddle. This was a terrible 
game to play ; and weU might Wellington, when he looked 
on the squares, growing every moment smaller, as soldier 
after soldier stept silently into the place of his fallen com- 
rade, pray that either night or Blucher would come. It waa 
seven o'clock in the evening before the distant sound of the 
Prussian cannon was heard. Blucher had outmarched 
Grouchy, and waa hastening to Waterloo. Napoleon then 
made the grandest effort of the day. The Old Guard of 
France, unconquered veterans of Austerlitz and Jena, burst 
in a furious onset upon the shattered ranks of Britain ; but, at 
one magic word, the British squares dissolved into ' thin red 
lines,' glittering with bayonets, and, with a cheer that rent 
the smoke-cloud hovering above the field, swept on to meet 
the foe. The French columns wavered, — ^broke, — fled; and 
Waterloo was won. During the three eventful days 40,000 
French, 16,000 Prussians, 13,000 British and Germans were 
killed. We are told that Wellington wept as he rode over 
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the plain by moonlight. But who can tell the thoughts of 
the fallen despot, as he fled from the field where his -mighty 
sword, stained with the blood and the teanrof millionB, lay 
shiveredinto atoms? 

Paris, where he abdicated in favour of his son, — Boche- 
fort, whence he tried to escape to America, — ^the Boads of 
Aix, where, on the quarter-deck of the Bellerophon, he cast 
himself (m the mercy of Britain, — the lonely rock of St 
Helena, where for six years he dwelt imprisoned by the 
Atlantic waves,-— these are the last scenes in the histoiy of 
I^apoleon I. He died on the 3d of May 1824, and in 184i0 
his remains were removed to France. 

Thus ended a war, during which Britain had made gigantic 
efforts. The National Debt, which at the end of the Seven 
Years* War was £130,000,000, and at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, £238,000,000, had now reached the incalculable 
sum of £860,000,000. The sudden change from war to peace 
caused great distress. Bread was still dear, while wages 
sank very low. The wheat crop of 1817 f&jled ; and riotous 
meetings took place, which were not suppressed without 
much trouble. But fast as our debts grew, still faster grew 
the wealth of our cotton-mills, where steam-power had come 
to the aid of the spinning-frame and the power-loom. 

In August 1816 Algiers, a nest of pirates, was attacked 
by a British fleet under Lord ExmoutL After a bombard- 
ment of six hours the Dey struck his flag, and agreed to set 
free all his Christian slaves and to seize no more. 

The death of the tMncess Charlotte, only child of the 

Prince Begent, and wife of Prince Leopold, cast a 

1817 ^^^ gloom over the nation. A twelvemonth later 

^^ died Queen Charlotte ; and on the 29th of Janu* 

ary 1820 George IIL closed his long reign at the 

age of eighty-two. He had twelve children, of whom the 

four eldest were the Prince Eegent, Frederic Duke of York, 

William Duke of Clarence, and Edward Duke of Kent 

George IIL was a good man and a wise King. Unlike 
his predecessors of the same name, he made the glory and 
the good of Britain his highest objects. In his old age 
nothing pleased him better than to escape from the noise 
and smoke of London to his quiet farms ; and the name 
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Farmer George/ by which he was sometimes called, well 
describes the simple, homely old man, who was known and 
loved as well in the cottage as in the castle. 

In 1781 Robert Raikes of Gloucester opened the first Sun- 
day-school ; and about the same time John Howard made 
his tour of mercy among the prisons of Europe. In 1785 
the 'Times' was established, under the name of the * Daily 
Universal Register,' — ^a small sheet of four pages. London 
streets were first lighted with gas in 1807. In the same 
year Ftdton, an American, launched the first regular 
steam-boat on the Hudson ; and in 1812 Henry Bell of 
Helensburgh started on the Clyde the first steam-vessel in 
Europe. 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 



FBANCE. A.x>. 

WUXB XV., died 1774 

LOUIS X7I., dethroned. 1789 

EEVOLUTIOH, 1792 

BEPUBIJO, 179d 

DnUECTOEY, 1799 

CONSULS, 1802 

VAPOLEON, lirst Counil 
mitiL 1804 

VAFOIiEOK, £MF£BO£r-*- 1816 
LOUIS XVIIL 



SPAIN. 

CHABLES m....... 1788 

CHAELES IV., 1808 

FEKDHTAHD VIL, de- 
throned - — 

JOSEPH BOKAPASTE, de- 
throned. 1814 

TEXDISAJSTD VU. 

SWEDEN. 
ABOLFHUS FBEBEBICr ... 1771 

OTSTAVUS ra., 1792 

OUSTAYUS IV...... 1809 

CHABLES Xm., 1810 

CHABLES JOHN BEBNA- 
BOTTE. 



BX7SSIA. jlDi. 

ELIZABETH, ...died 1761 

PETEB in., , 1762 

CATHEBINE H., 1796 

PAUL L, 1801 

ALEXANDEB. 

PEUSSIA. 

FBEDEBIC n., 1786 

FBEDEBIC WILLIAM n., 1796 
FBEDEBIC WILLIAM IIL 



TURKEY. 

ACHMET IV., 1789 

SEUM m., 1807 

MUSTAPHA IV., 1808 

HOHAMMED VI. 

EMPEBOKS. 

FBANCIS., 1766 

JOSEPH n., 1790 

LEOPOLD IL, 1781 

FBANCIS n. (title changed 
to Emperor of Austria)..... 1804 

POPES. 

CLEMENT Xin., 1769 

CLEMENT XIV., 1776 

PIUS VL 1800 

PIUS VIL 
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LEADING AUTHOBS UNDER OEOEGE UL 

DAVID HUME, (1711-1776)— a Scotcliman— libm- 

rian to the Edinburgh Advocatei 
— chief work, ' History of Eng- 
land' — ^held the strange doctrine 
that we can be sure of nothing — 
wrote a ' Treatise on Human Na- 
ture' and Essays. 

BIEWILLIAltBLACKST01irB,...(172a-1780)--an eminent lawyer 

and Judge of King's Beneh — chief 
work, 'Commentaries on the 
Laws of England.' 

8AinJ£L JOHNSON, (1709-1784)— bom at Lichfield— 

lived generally in London — chief 
works, 'The Lives of the Poets;' 
'Easselas, an Eastern Tale;' an 
'English Dictionary;' and a poem 
called ' London.' 

j^ p /LM SHITHi (1728-1790)— a Scotchman— Profes- 
sor in Glasgow University — chief 
work, 'The Wealth of Nations,' 
by which was founded the science 
of Political Economy. 

WnilAM EOBBETSON, (1721-1793)— a Scottish clergyman- 
chief works, ' History of Scotland 
under Mary and James YI. ;' 
'Historyof Charles Y.;' and 'His- 
tory of America.' 

EDWABD QIBBOK, (1737-1794)— bom in Surrey— chief 

work, ' The Decline and Fall of 
the Boman Empire,' in six vols., 
written in twelve years. 

6E0BGE fAl P'BTgTXj (1719-1796)— Principal of Marischal 

College, Aberdeen — chief work, 
' An Essay on Miracles,' a tri- 
umphant reply to the infidel 
Hume. 

BOBEBT BUBNS, (1769-1796)— an Ayrshire fermer— 

filmed for his lyric poems — author 
of the 'Cottar's Saturday Night' 
and 'Tamo'Shanter.' 

EDKUHD BUBEE, (1730-1797)— bom in Dublin— a 

fiikmous orator — chief works, 'An 
Essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful,' and 'Beflections on the 
French Revolution.' 
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WILLIAM OOWPEB» (1781-1800)— educated as a lawyer- 

a ChriBtiaa and moral poet — some- 
times deranged— author of th« 
' Task'— translated Homer. 

HUGH BLAIR, (171S-1800)-an Edinburgh preacher 

— chief works, ' Sermons/ and 
' Lectures on Belles Lettres.' 

WILLIAM FALET...... (1743-1805)— Archdeacon of Carlisle 

—chief works, 'Natural Theology' 
and 'Eyideuces of Christianity.' 

LEADING ABTISTS. 

TH0MA8 GAnrSBOBOUGH, (1727-1788)-bom in Suffolk-afine 

painter of English landscapes — 
lived in Ipswich, Bath, and 
London. 

Snt JOSHUA BE7N0LDS, (1723-1792)— bom in Devonsnire— 

the first President of the Boyal 
Academy — a fiunous ]>ortrait and 
historicai painter— published Dis- 
courses on Painting— a great friend 
of Dr. Johnson. 

LEADING INVENTOBS, EXa 

JAMES BBOTDLET, (1716-1772)-nati7e of Tunsted, Der- 
byshire—engineer of the canal made 
by Dukeof Bridgewater fromWors- 
ley to Manchester, and hence the 
founder of oui' canal navigation. 

SIBBICHABD ABEWBIGHT,...(1732-1792)— bom at Preston, Lan- 
cashire — originally a hair-dresser 
^-invented the spinning-frame by 
which hand-labour is saved in the 
cotton-mills— hence may be called 
the founder of our great cotton 
manufacture. 

JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD, (1731-1795)— the great improver of 

our porcelain manufacture — ^the 
son of a Staffordshire potter— in- 
ventor of the ' Queen's ware, ' made 
of white Dorsetshire di^ mixed 
with ground flint. 

JAMES WATT, (1736-1819)— native of Greenock— 

invented thedouble-acting condens- 
ing steam-engine, and applied it 
to machinery— lived first in Qlaa- 
gow, and then in Birmingham. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GEOBOE lY. 
Sorn 1762 AJ).— Began to reign 1890 JLD.-JiM 1880 A.D. 



The Cato Street Gang. 


Money Panic. 


Death. 


Queen Caroline. 


Death of Canning. 


Character. 


Visits of the King. 


Navarina 


Notes. 


The Burmese War. 


The EmandiMttoB BUI. 





The Prince Regent, who had abeady ruled for nine years, 
now became King George IV. A few days afber his acces- 
sion, a plot to murder the Ministers, when they were 
assembled at an official dinner given by Lord Harrowby, 
was discovered by the police. The leader of the gang was 
Thistlewood, a broken-down profligata When the murder 
was perpetrated, the prisons were to be broken open, Lon- 
don was to be set on fire, and a Revolution accomplished. 
On the very evening fixed for the crime, the police came sud- 
denly upon them in a hay-loft in Cato Street near the £dg&- 
ware Road. A desperate scuffle ensued ; a policeman was 
killed ; but the capture was made. Thistlewood and four 
others were executed ; the rest were transported. A slight 
rising about the same time at Kilsyth in Stirlingshire was 
soon suppressed. 

Nothing showed George IV. in a worse light than his 
treatment of his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, to whom he 
was married in 1795. They had never agreed, and had soon 
separated. Indeed his life was such that no wife could live 
happily with him. During the Regency she had lived in 
Italy; but, when she heard that her husband was King, she 
hastened to England to claim the honours due to a Queen. 
On the 6th of July 1820 a * Bill of pains and penalties* was 
brought into the House of Lords, charging her with unfaith- 
fulness to the King. She was nobly defended by Brougham 
and Denman ; and on the 10th of November the 1^11 was 
abandoned, to the great joy of the people, who were all on 
her side. In the following year she came to the door of 
Westminster Abbey on the day of her husband's corona- 
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tion, but was refused admittance by the soldiers 
on guard. Nineteen days later she died. Even ^ 001' 
round her coffin, as it was borne from London to 
Harwich, there was deadly strife between the sol- 
diers and the peopla 

In the same month as his wife died, the King visited Ir«* 
land, where he was received with joy, — not, however, as the 
man George Guelph, but as the first British Zing who had 
paid a visit of peace to the island. Next month he went to 
Hanover ; and in the August of the following year he stayed 
for thirteen days in Scotland. There he received the news 
that one of his chief ministers, the Marquis of London- 
derry, — better known as Lord Oastlereagh — had committed 
suicide. The Marquis was succeeded as Foreign Secretary 
by Mr. George Canning. 

In February 1824 the British Government, irritated by 
outrages on their colonies beyond the Ganges, declared war 
against Burmah. In the first campaign Sir Archibald Gamp- 
bell captured the town of Rangoon and the forts at the mouth 
of the Irrawaddy. A small force under General Morrison 
seized the province of Aracan during the following year. 
In 1826 a treaty was made, by which the coasts of Tenas- 
serim and the district of Aracan were given up to Britain. 

In 1824 a great rage for joint-stock companies seized the 
nation. Money was abundant, and men invested it, on the 
promise of high interest, in schemes of the wildest descrip- 
tion. Loans were granted to half the States on the face of 
the globe. Paper money was issued by the banks to an ex- 
tent far beyond what was prudent. The natural result was 
a panic or commercial crisis in 1825, when 50 banks shut 
their doors, and more than 200 merchants becaine insolvent. 

In the spring of 1827 the Earl of Liverpool, who had been 
Prime Minister for the last fifteen years, received a stroke of 
paralysis, and Canning was called to the head of the Govern- 
ment. But this gifted and eloquent statesman, sinking under 
the heavy load of so gteat an office, died in the August of 
the same year. He was succeeded by Lord Goderich. 

Early in the reign of George IV. the Greeks rose in revolt 
against the Turks, who had been grinding them in abject 
slavery for more than three centuries. The heroic coiurage 
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of the SnHotes and other Greek moantaineeni, among vhom 
the spirit of the ancient race was still aliye, won the admira- 
tion and sympathy of Europe. Our poet Byron deroted his 
pen and his fortune to the cause of Greece, and spent the 
wreck of his short life in her service. In the year 1827 
three great Powers of Europe — Russia, France, and Britjun 
— signed a treaty in London, by which they a^^eed to force 
Turkey into an acknowledgment of Grecian independenoeL 

Towards the dose of the year, the allied fleet under 

Oct 20, Admiral Codrington, sailing into the harbour of 

1827 Navarino in the south-east of the Morea^ destroyed 

A.D. the whole navy of Turkey in a few hours. Soon 

afterwards the Turkish soldiers were withdrawn; 
Greece was formed into an independent kingdom ; and Otho, 
a Bavarian prince, was placed on the newly-erected throne^ 
which he still holds. 

The most remarkable political event of this reign was the 
passing of the Emancipation Bill under the ministry of the 
Duke of Wellington, who, aided by Mr. Robert Peel as Home 
Secretary, took office in 1828. Penal laws — necessary at 
first, but now little needed — ^had been pressing heavily on 
the Romanists of Ireland since the RcTolution. They now 
assumed a threatening attitude, and it was evident that a 
change must be made to preserve the peace of the Empire. 
In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts of Charles IL were 
repealed. But they demanded more than this. In spite of 
the law forbidding Romanists to sit in Parliament, they re- 
turned Daniel O'Connell, an Irish barrister of great popular 

eloquence, as member for the county Clare; and 

1829 BO well did he fight the battle of his Church, that 

A.D. a Bill was passed removing all penal laws against 

Romanists, and placing them on the same political 
footing as the Protestant subjects of the Crown. 

On the 26th of June 1830 the King died at the age of 
sixty-eight. He left no heir. 

The flatterers of George lY. used to caU him ' the first 
gentleman in Europe.' If a shapely figure, fine taste in 
dress, and manners of most courtly polish alone make 
up a gentleman, he had a good claim to the title ; but if, 
as some men think, a true gentleman must have a feeling. 
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heart and lead a moral life, then this King deserves not the 
nama 

During this reign Captains Parry and Boss explored the 
Arctic Seas in search of the North-West Passage. In 1820 
the use of broken stones in road-making was introduced by 
Mr. Macadam. In 1822 the first iron steam-boat was seen 
on the Thames. In 1824 Mechanics' Institutions were estab- 
lished. In 1825 the Enterprise, under Captain Johnson, 
made the first steam voyage to India. The Atlantic had 
already been crossed by steam in 1819. The London Uni- 
versity, chartered in 1826, wa3 opened in 1828. 



CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 



FBANCE. A.D. 

LOUIS XVIIL, died 1886 

CHABLESX. 



SPAIN. 
FEBDnrAND VU.,. 
BevolntioiL 



.laso 



SWEDEN. 
CHAS. JOHN BEBNADOTTB. 



RUSSIA. 

ALEXANDEB, 

HIGHOLAS. 



.1825 



PBUSSIA. A D. 

FBEDEBIC WILLIAM m. 



TURKEY. 
HOBAMMEBVL 



AUSTBU. 



FBANCI8. 



POPES. 

PIUS Vn., .died 1823 

LEO XU. 



LEADING AUTHOBS DNDEB GEOBGE lY. 

LOBD BTBOH,. (1788-1824) --a distdognished poet— 

lived a debauched life — ^many of his 
poems immoral— chief work ' Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage/ in the stanza 
of Spenser — died of fever at Misso- 
longhi in Gh^eoe. 

BUGALD STEWABT, (1763-1828)— Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in Edinburgh — chief works, 
' Philosophy of the Human Mind/ 
and ' Outlines of Moral Philosophy.' 

TE0KA8 BBOWH^M...«.....-...(1778-1820)— successor of Stewart- 
chief work, ' Glass Lectures,' puU- 
Ushed after his death. 



814 LEADING ASTISTS. 



LSADINO ABTISTS. 

BENJAXnr WEST, (1788-1820)— bom at Springfield in 

America — a distiiigaished historieal 
painter — President of the Royal 
Academy. 

JOHN FLAXXAH, .(175&-1826)— bom at Tork-« great 

Bcolptor-^chief works, lUastratdons 
of Homer, Dante, and iSaohylna — 
Professor of Sculpture to the Royal 
Academy. 

BIB THOKAS LAWBEVOE^(17e&-1880)— bom in Bristol-caUed 

the English Titian — celebrated for 
bis portraits— floooeeded Eeynolda as 
State-painter to George IIL — elect- 
ed President of the Royal Academy, 
1820. 



LEADING INVENTOBS, ETa 

SIR WIIIIAM HER8GHEL,...(1788-1822)— bominHanoveiv-atfirst 

a musician— ihe great improTer of 
the reflecting telescope — disooTered 
the planet UzaniiB la 1781-— also 
volcanoes in the moon, and many 
satellites— received a pension of ;£300 
^-died at Slough. 

SIR SUKPHRETDAYTi... ...(1778-1829) — bom at Penzance in 

Cornwall — son of a wood carver — 
apprenticed to a surgeon-^the in- 
ventor of the safety lamp — made 
great discoveries in chemistry and 
electricity— vrrote ' Salmonia,' and 
'Consolations in Travel' — died at 
GFeoeva. 
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CHAPTER VL 

WILLIAM lY. 
Born 1766 A.D.— Began to rdgn 1890 A.D.— Died 1837 AJ>. 



French Rerolntion. 
First English Baitway. 
The Cholera. 
The Reform BilL 
Its changea 
Abolition of Slarery. 



The Poor Laws. 
Change of Ministry. 
Municipal Act. 
Foreign Policy. 
Death of the King. 
His character. 



The Duke of Clarence, brother of the late King, now 
ascended the throne, as William lY. In his young days he 
had seen service in the navy, and he has therefore been 
called the ' Sailor Eang.' His wife was Adelaide of Saze 
Meiningen. 

Soon after his accession a second Bevolution occurred in 
France, when, after three days' fighting in the streets of 
Paris, Charles X. was driven from the throne, and Louis 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was appointed King of the 
.French. The people of Belgium, influenced by this example, 
threw off the yoke of Holland, and made Prince Leopold 
their King. There was at the same time much discontent 
in Britain, and a loud cry arose for a reform of the House of 
Commons. The Duke of Wellington, who was opposed to 
any change of the kind, then resigned in favour of a Whig 
ministry, of which the chief members were Earl Q-rey and 
Lord John RusselL 

During this year the first of those railways, which Sept. 15, 
now lie like a net-work of iron over the whole face 1830 
of the Empire, was opened between Liverpool and A.D. 
Manchester. 

A new epidemic disease, called Cholera^ which was 
noticed first in Lidia, travelling westward, broke out at 
Sunderland in the October of 1831. Its ravages continued 
for more than a year, sweeping off nearly 60,000 persons. 
Since then it has visited Britain twice ; but, by active sani- 
tary improvements in sewerage and ventilation, its effects 
have been much lessened. 

The great political event of the reign was the pastiing of 
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the Reform Bill On the let of March 1831 Lord John 
Russell proposed the measure in the House of Commonsw 
It was fiercely opposed in both Houses, especially in the 
Lords ; but the mass of the people were resolved on the 
change. For fifteen months the struggle went on. Great 
riots took place in Bristol, Nottingham, and Derby. At 
one time, indeed, the, Bill seemed in peril of being lost The 
opposition in the Lords grew so strong that Earl Grey 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington was called on to form 
a Ministry. But this he failed to do ; the current of public 
feeling turned fiercely against him; and the conqueror at 

Waterloo was obliged to fortify his house against a 

June 7, London mob. Earl Grey was then restored, and 

1832 the Bill soon became law. The Reform Bills of 

A.D. Scotland and Ireland received the royal assent on 

the 17th of July, and on the 7th of August 
Three great changes were thus made: 1. The right of 
sending members to Parliament was taken away from many 
places — called pocket or rotten boroughs— in which there were 
very few voters, and sometimes none residing in the borougL 
Of this class the most notorious example was Old Sarum, in 
which there was not a single house. 2. Several towns, 
which had sprung within the last century into first-class 
cities, now for the first time received the right of sending 
members to Parliament 3. The franchise, or right of voting, 
was eictended more widely among the middle classes. The 
right of voting for towns was given to the owners, or the 
tenants of houses worth £10 a year or upwards. For county 
members all were entitled to vote, who owned land worth 
£10 a year, or who paid a yearly rent of at least £50 for 
their holdings. 

Ever since the year 1787 a movement to set free all slaves 
in the British Colonies had been at work in the House of 
Commons. William Wilberforce, member for the county of 
York, first brought forward the motion, and through a long 
life he clung with noble perseverance to the noble work. 
From time to time the debates were renewed amid great 
opposition from slaveholders, planters, and mer- 
1833 chants. It was not until the question was forty. 
A.D. six years old that the Bill was finally passed. 
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^20,000,000 were granted to slave owners as compensation : 
and the slaves were not set free aU at once, but were bound 
to serve their masters as apprentices for seven years longer. 
It was thought better, however, to shorten the time of ap- 
prenticeship by two years; and in 1838 eight hundred thou- 
sand slaves received their freedom. Wilberforce lived only 
to see the triumph of his life's work. He died in 1833. 

In 1834 many changes were made in the Poor Laws. The 
rate to support the poor had been lately so high as J7,000,000 
a year : and a great part of the sum was squandered on the 
support of strong men and women, who were too idle to 
work. The new Bill placed the local boards under the 
superintendence of the Government, and ordered that no aid 
should be given to able-bodied paupers, unless they chose to 
go to the poor-houses, and work for their living there. 

While this measure was passing through the Houses Earl 
Grey resigned, having disputed with his colleagues about the 
Irish Coercion Bill. He was followed as Premier by Viscount 
Melbourne, with whom were associated Lord John Eussell 
and Lord Palmerston. Towards the close of the year these 
ministers were thrown out of office, and Sir Robert Peel was 
called in haste from Italy to form a new Government. But 
in four months Melbourne returned to the head of affairs. 

In 1835 was passed the Municipal Act, by which the Town 
Coimcils of England and Wales were reformed. To the 
rate-payers and freemen was given the right of appointing 
the coimcillors, who elected the magistrates from among 
themselves. Similar changes were made in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

During 1835 and 1836 the Spanish Government was 
allowed to enlist British soldiers for service against the 
Carlists. This, and the aid given to the revolted Belgians 
in 1832, when British ships blockaded the ports of Holland, 
are almost the only note-worthy points in the foreign policy 
of the reign. 

The King died on the 20th of Jime 1837, aged seventy- 
two. His two daughters had died in infancy, one of them 
on the day of her birth. 

The warm heart, the open hand, the free and cordial man- 
ner of the sailor-King won the love of his people. He pos- 
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sessed neither brilliant genius nor excellent wisdom, but 
strong sound sense guided eveiy act of his useful reign. 

CONTEMPORA.RY SOVEREIGNS. 



FRANCE. A.D. 

CHARLES X.| dethroned 1880 

LOUIS FHnJPFE. 



SPAIN. 

BEVOLUnON, until 1833 

ISABELLA n. 



SWEDEN. 
CHARLES JOHN BERNADOTTE 



RUSSIA. 
KICHOLAS. 



PRUSSIA. ^^ 

PREDERIC WILLIAM HL 

TURKEY. 
MOHAHHED VI. 



AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS, died 1835 

FERDINAND L 

POPEa 

LEO XII.| 1881 

GREGORY XVL 



LEADING AUTHORS UNDER WILLIAM lY. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT,... (1771-1832) -> a Sootiisli barrister— wrote 

ballads and poetical tales— chief poeme, 
' The Lay of the Last Minstrel/ ' Mar- 
mion/ and ' The Lady of the Lake' — 
more famous as the author of the Waver- 
ley Novels, founded chiefly on English and 
Scottish history. 

ADAH CLABKE, (1763-1832) — an Irishman — a Methodist 

minister — Gleamed in Oriental languages 
— chief work, 'A Commentary on the 
Bible/ 

SAMUEL C0LERIDG£,...(1773-1834)— bom in Devonshire— educated 

at Cambridge — one of the Lake poets — 
chief works, the 'Ancient Mariner' and 
' Christabel/ an unfinished poem. 

FELICIA HEMANSy (1793-1835)— a lady-writer of lyric poems, 

fiill of the tenderest feeliug and the mosi 
beautiful imagery. Her 'Songs of the 
Affections ' and her ' Records of Woman ' 
are among her chief works. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



VIOTOEIA. 



Bora May 94» 1810 ▲.D.— Began to reign June 20, 1887 AJ>. 



Hanoyer Separated. 
Canadian RebelllonSi 
The GbaxtiatiL 
The Queen's Marriage. 
Afghan War. 
Syrian War. 
Chinese War. 
Repeal Agitation. 
The Disruption. 



The Ameers of Sinde. 
Sikh War. 

Com Laws Repealed. 
Railiraj Paoia 
Irish Riots. 
Piq;Ml AggreesioiL 
Tlie Great Exhibition. 
Caflte War. 
Burmese War. 



Russian War. 
Battle of Inkermann. 
Sehastopol Taken. 
Chins and Persia. 
Indian Mntlny. 
Money Crisis. 
The India BlU. 
Atlantic Cahlei 
Notes. 



Alexandbina Yictobia, the daughter of Edward Duke of 
Kent, and the niece of the late King, became Queen at the 
age of eighteen. She was crowned at Westminster on the 
28th of June 1838. Since the Salic law permits no woman 
to wear the crown of Hanover, by the accession of Victoria 
that state was severed from the British dominions, and 
Ernest^ Duke of Cumberland, brother of William lY., be- 
came its King. 

A rebellion, headed by Papineau and Mackenzie, disturbed 
the Oanadas in December 1837. The former leader was de- 
feated in a few days at St Eustace; the latter attacked 
Toronto, but was repulsed by Head. In the following year, 
at the same season, when the fierce frost of the Canadian 
winter had set in, there was a second rising in Lower 
Canada; but it was soon suppressed by the energy of Sir 
John Colbourne. To strengthen the Ctovemment of the 
colony, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1840, by which 
the two Canadas were made one province. 

About this time the proceedings of a set of men who 
called themselves Chartists began to attract notice. They 
took their name fi*om the People's Charter, a document in 
which they demanded six sweeping changes in the Constitu- 
tion : — 1. Universal SufiGrage,— that every man should have 
a vote. 2. Vote by ballot. 3. Annual Parliaments. 4. That 
Members of Parliament should be paid. 6. That every man, 
whether owning property or not, should be eligible for a seat 
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in Parliament. 6. That the country should be divided into 
electoral districts. A band of these discontented men, 
headed by John Frost, who had once been a magistrate, 
made an unsuccessful attack on Newport in Monmouthshire. 
For this treason Frost and two others were sentenced to 
death ; but they were afterwards reprieved and transported 
for life. 

On the 10th of February 1840 the Queen was married to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. The Princess 
Royal — now Princess Frederic William of Prussia — ^was bom 
on the 21st of November in the same year ; and on the 9th 
of November 1841 was bom Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the heir apparent to the British throne. Soon after the 
royal marriage it was decreed in Parliament that, if the 
Queen shall die before the Prince of Wales come of age. 
Prince Albert shall rule the Empire as Eegent. 

From 1839 to 1842 a war raged in Afghanistan. The 
suspicion that Russia might have evil designs upon our 
Indian Empire, made it of the highest importance that a 
Prince friendly to Britain should sit on the throne of 
Afghanistan ; for that state lies between India and Persia, 
and Persia has always been friendly to the Czars. Accord- 
ingly, early in 1839 a British army, under Sir John Keane, 
entered Afghanistan to replace Shah Shoojah on the throne, 
which had been usurped by Dost Mohammed. Within a 
few months the great cities of Candahar, Ghuznee, and 
E^abool were taken. But the victors were hemmed in at 
Kabool by a host of wild Afghans under Akbar Elian, the 
son of Dost Mohammed. Sir William Macnaghten and 
many officers, being invited to a conference, were basely mur- 
dered; and the remnant of the army, leaving Kabool to 
march through the snow to Jelalabad, a distance of ninety 
miles, were slaughtered on the road, only one escaping out 
of many hundreds. Shah Shoojah soon fell by an assassin's 
hand. But General Pollock, having fought his way nobly 
through the Khyber Pass, joined Sir Robert Sale 
Sept. 15, and General Nott, and then marched on Kabool, 
1842 on which the British flag was planted once 

juD. more amid the peals of martial music. The for- 
tifications of the city were soon destroyed, and 
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the British then withdrew from Afghanistan. In 1856 Dost 
Mohammed made a friendly alliance with Britain. 

At the same time there was war in the Levant The 
Pacha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, and his son Ibrahim, had 
long been troublesome to the Turkish Sultan, and in 1837 
the latter defeated the Ottoman troops at Nezib on the 
Euphrates. The Sultan sought aid from Britain and other 
states ; which was readily granted, because the war had more 
than once shut the Dardanelles and stopped the Black Sea 
trade. A British fleet, under Admiral Stopford and Com- 
modore Napier, having previously destroyed Beyrout on the 
Syrian coast, appeared before the ancient walls of 
Acre. In three hours that stronghold, the key of Wov. 3, 
all Syria, which had baffled even the mighty Napo- 1840 
ieon, yielded to British cannon. Napier then sailed A.D. 
to Alexandria ; but the Pacha after a short delay 
agreed to withdraw his troops from Syria. By a treaty with 
Turkey, some time afterwards, the Pachalic of Egypt was 
granted as an inheritance to his family. 

A dispute arose with China about the trade in opium, a 
drug which the Chinese love to smoke and chew, although 
hundreds die from its poisonous effects. The Emperor, 
alarmed at the growth of the practice, forbade the importa- 
tion of opiimi ; but British merchants, who made great pro- 
fits by the trade, still smuggled it into the coimtry. The 
mandarins in authority seized and destroyed many cargoes 
of the forbidden drug. Captain Elliot the Commissioner, 
and other British subjects were imprisoned. War was de- 
clared in 1840. British troops soon forced Canton to sur- 
render; and in the north Sir Henry Pottinger, having cap- 
tured Amoy, marched to the very walls of Nankin. 
There a peace was concluded, by which the island Aug. 39, 
of Hong Kong was given up to Britain; and, be- 1842 
sides Canton, the four ports of Amoy, Foo-choo, a.d. 
Ningpo, and Shanghae were opened to foreign trade. 

In 1843 riots in opposition to toU-bars took place in 
Wales. The rioters called themselves ' Eebekah's daughters,* 
from that verse in Genesis where the gates of their enemies 
are promised to the seed of Abraham ; and, to support their 
assumed sex, they wore women's night-caps and bed-gowns. 
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During the riots, which lasted until the dose of the year, 
every turnpike in South Wales was destroyed. At the same 
time the agitation in Ireland for a Repeal of the Union 
reached its crislEL The collection known as the Bepeal Rent, 
which was made at the doors of the Romish chapels in aid of 
O'Connell, amounted in 1843 to £^fiO0. Monster meetings 
were held at Tara, the site of the ancient Irish capital, and 
other places. Cilontaif, the scene of Brian Bom's victory 
over the Danes, was chosen as a fitting place for one of 
thase ; but the Lord-Lieutenant sent soldiers to occupy the 
ground. O'Oonnell and six others were then brought to 
trial, and sentenced to imprisonment for two years ; but they 
were soon released O'Gonnell died at Genoa on the 15th 
of May 1847, aged seventy-twa 

The Disruption in the Church of Scotland occurred in 
1843. The question of Patronage was the disputed point; 
the seceders, who formed themselves into the Free Church, 
maintaining that there should be no patrons, and that the 
choice of ministers should rest entirely with the congrega- 
tions. About the same time the Church of England was 
much disturbed by the movements of the Puseyite or Trao- 
tarian party, who thought that the forms of worship should 
be brought nearer to those of the Romish Church. They 
derived their first name from their leader. Dr. Pusey of 
Oxford. 

During the Afghan war Sinde, a district of 50,000 square 
miles with a sea coast of 150 miles, lying round the mouths 
of the Indus, was occupied by British troops. The Ameers 
or rulers of Sinde objected to this, and an attack was made 
on the British Residency at Hydrabad. Major Outram, who 
had only 100 men, retreating skilfuUy after agaUant defence, 
joined the main army under Sir Charles Napier. A few days 
later the British won the battle of Meeanee, and a second 
victory near Hydrabad completed the conquest of Sinde. 

J^orth^ of Sinde, higher up the Indus, lies the great 
^stnct of the Punjaub, watered by five large rivers, and 
tnence denving its name, from the Persian words which mean 
Rilrha^r^ ^ . country was then held by the warlike 
&^ "? ^"^^ ^* ^ *^« °^^^« «^ the last c^nU^ 
One of their Prmces, Ruiyeet Singh, had been a firm friendto 
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the British; but his death in 1839 caused a bloody strife for 
the throne, during which an unprovoked attack was made 
on a British force stationed at Moodkee. The Sikhs were re- 
pulsed with loss ; but they were no mean foes, — ^they had 
fine horses, and their gunners were drilled by European 
officers of artillery. The British army, under Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, then moved upon the Sikh 
camp at Ferozeshah, and took it after two days' hard fight- 
ing. The Sikhs fled across the Sutlej. The victories of 
Aliwal on the 26th of January 1846, and Sobraon a fort- 
night later, opened the path of the British soldiers to Lahore, 
the capital of the Punjaub, where a treaty was signed. But 
in 1849 the war broke out again. The Sikhs, strongly posted 
at Ohillianwalla on the Jhelum, were attacked by Lord 
Gough on the 13th of January, and a victory was won; but 
the loss of the British was so severe that their leader was , 
greatly blamed for risking the engagement. However, on 
the 21st of February at Gujerat Gough utterly routed an 
immense host of Sikhs, and thus redeemed his fame. The 
Puiyaub was shortly afterwards, by a proclamation of the 
Govemor-Greneral, annexed to our Indian Empire. 

The most important political event of Victoria's reign was 
the Eepeal of the Oom Laws. In 1841 the Anti-Oorn-Law 
League was formed in Lancashire in support of Free-trade 
principles. Its leading spirit was Eichard Cobden, a mill- 
owner of Manchester. Sir Eobert Peel, who became Prime 
Minister in 1841, was at first in favour of high duties on 
foreign com, but in 1846 his opinions on the subject changed. 
All who lived by agriculture, the landowners, the farmers, 
and the labouring classes, wished to keep foreign grain out 
of the country, in the mistaken belief that it was their in- 
terest, by high duties, to keep up the price of com grown at 
home. This long depressed the commerce of the country; 
but in the end the cause of Free-trade triumphed, 
and the duty on wheat from abroad was reduced Jime 36, 
to Is. a quarter. Two days afterwards Sir Eobert 1846 
Peel resigned, and Lord John Eussell became a.d. 
Premier. 

In 1845 a blight fell upon the potato crop, which caused 
sore famine and fever in Ireland. Generous aid was sent to 
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the starving peasants from Britain and America ; bo^ beiweeif 
death and emigration the population was lessened by nearly 
two millions. 

A mania for making railways now seized the nation. 
Hundreds of companies were started, and everybody bought 
and sold railway shares. But after the mania came its 
natural result — ^the panic, when the opening eyes of the 
people discovered that half the proposed lines would be 
utterly useless. Every newspaper was then full of dissolving 
companies, profitless shares, and bankrupt speculators. The 
pressure of the crisis was felt most severely in October 1847. 
However, this gloomy year saw the first practical use of the 
electric telegraph. 

In February 1848 Louis Philippe was driven from his 
throne, and a Bepublic established by the third French 
Revolution. The exiled monarch took refrige in England, 
where he died at Claremont in 1850. Towards the dose of 
the year Louis Napoleon, son of the ex-Elng of Holland and 
nephew of the great Emperor, became President of the 
French Republic ; and, in four years afterwards, Emperor of 
the French, with the title of Napoleon III The year 1848 
was stormy over all Europe. There were tumults in Vienna, 
in Berlin, and in Rome. There were Chartist riots in Eng- 
land, and a great meeting assembled on the 10th of April on 
Kennington Common, to escort Feargus O'Connor to the Par- 
liament with a petition embodying their demands. But the 
streets were filled with 200,000 sturdy citizens, sworn in as 
special constables, and the astonished Chartists slunk 
quietly through the day's programme. 

In Ireland the more violent members of the Repeal Society, 
headed by William Smith O'Brien, had formed themselves 
into the * Young Ireland Party,' and were bent on war. 
Rebellious newspapers, of which the cleverest and most 
violent was the * United Irishman' edited by John Mitchell, 
excited the people to arms. Groups of workmen were to be 
seen every day at ball-practice on the sands or in the fields. 
But aU ended in nothing. A feeble rising under O'Brien and 
others took place in Tipperary ; but it was suppressed by a 
few policemen. The leaders were soon taken ; four of them 
were condemned to death ; but the sentence was afterwards 
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changed to exile. Since then they have been released one 
by one, or allowed to escape. 

A change in the Navigation Laws ; a visit of her Mtgesty 
to Ireland, where she was heartily welcomed; and the death 
of Adelaide, the Queen-dowager, were the chief domestic 
events of 1849. 

On the 29th of June 1860 Sir Eobert Peel fell from his 
horse, and four days afterwards he died from the effects of 
the accident. He was in his sixty-third year. A striking 
event of the same year was the Papal Aggression, when the 
Pope, Pius IX. strove, by creating Cardinal Wiseman Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, to re-establish in Britain the Romish 
hierarchy abolished by Elizabeth. The attempt was met 
with a storm of opposition, which taught Rome how slight 
a hold she has on the mass of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

One of the last hours of Peel's useful life was spent in 
discussing the plans for the Great Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of all Nations. To Prince Albert is due the credit of 
starting the first idea of this great enterprise. It was indeed 
a splendid success. A palace of iron and glass — ^the strong- 
est and the frailest of building materials — designed by the 
genius of Sir Joseph Paxton, was raised in Hyde Park, 
enclosing many acres with its walls and overarching 
lofty trees with its crystal roof. There were gathered arti- 
cles of every kind from every land ; and for five 
summer months, day after day, wondering thou- Haj 1 
sands thronged the courts of the vast building. Its to 
grand results were two : It gave a great impulse Oct. 14, 
to every branch of our manufactures and our arts ; 1851 
while, by drawing together men of every com- a.d. 
plexion, costume, and national character, who met 
under the same roof for the same peacefid end, it could not 
fail to cause a kindlier feeling among the nations of earth. 
Similar Exhibitions took place at Dublin in 1853, and at 
Paris in 1855. 

In February 1851 the Russell Ministry, being defeated, 
resigned ; but by the advice of the Duke of Wellington 
they were restored to office. A war with the Caffres, our 
troublesome neighbours at the Cape, broke out in the 
same year; and it was not until 1853 that they were 
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subdued. The Exhibition year was further remarkable for 
the discovery of gold in Australia, by which great streams 
of emigrants were drawn from our shores to the ' diggings.* 

A second Burmese war broke out in 1852. The goyemor 
of Rangoon having ill-treated the commanders of two Bri- 
tish vessels, Commodore Lambert was sent by the Indian 
Qovemment to demand compensation. He was met with an 
insulting refusal A second attempt to arrange the difficulty 
also failed ; and a British army then entered BurmaL Mar- 
taban on the shore, Rangoon on the eastern branch of the 
Irrawaddy, and Pegu on the river of the same name were 
soon captured. A determined effort of the Burmese to re- 
cover Pegu was bravely met by Major Hill of the Madras 
Fusiliera Notwithstanding these severe losses, the Court of 
Ava still refused to treat with the Indian Qovemment; and 
tiie province of Pegu was therefore annexed to the British 
dominions by proclamation. 

Early in 1852 Lord Derby and Mr. DiBraeli succeeded 
Lord John Russell in the direction of affairs ; but before the 
close of the year they gave place to a Cabinet, of which the 
Earl of Aberdeen as Premier, Lord John RusseU as Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord Palmerston as Home Secretary, were 
the leading members. 

On the 14th of September in the same year the 'Iron 
Duke,' or the * Hero of a hundred fights,' as he was proudly 
called by his grateful countrymen, died at Walmer Castle, 
aged eighty-three. On the 18th of November his cof^ was 
borne with warlike honours to St. Paul's, where lay the dust 
of Nelson. 

There had been no great European war since Waterloo ; 
but Russia having seized the Principalities of Moldavia and 
WaJlachia, which are separated firom the rest of the Turkish 
dominions by the Danube, the balance of power was dis- 
turbed. France and Britain formed an alliance in aid of the 
Sultan, and sent their fleets into the Black Sea. The Rus- 
sian ambassador soon left London, and war was formally 
declared on the 28th of March 1854. 

The first operation of the war was the bombardment of 
Odessa^ Then followed the noble defence of Silistria by the 
Turks, who drove the Russian troops across the Danube. 
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Sir Charles Napier, commanding the Baltic fleet, destroyed 
the batteries of Bomarsund, and reconnoitred the great for- 
tress of Gronstadt, which guards the approach to the Rus- 
sian capital 

But the Orimea was the great theatre of war. An army 
of 56,000 men, under Marshal St. Amaud and Lord Baglan, 
landed at Eupatoria on the 14th of September. As they 
pressed southward along the shore, they found 50,000 Bussians 
lining the steep slopes on the right bank of the Alma. 
In three hours the passage of the river was forced, Sept. 20, 
and the Russians fell back on their great stronghold. 1864 
The Allies then took up a position to the south of A.D. 
SebastopoL Behind the British, some ten miles 
distant, was the port of Balaklava, where lay their ships and 
stores. On the 17th of October the city was attacked by 
land and sea. But the Russians had made good use of their 
time, and the works, strong before, were now almost im- 
pregnable. 

A Russian attack on the British lines at BalakLaya was 
nobly repulsed. The brilliant though useless charge 
of the Light Cavalry Brigade upon the Russian Oct. 25. 
cannon will be long remembered. Near the ruins 
of Inkermann, on the extreme right of the British position, 
a still more glorious victory was won. Li the dusk of a 
November morning the sentinels saw the grey-coated Rus- 
sians dose upon them in overwhelming numbers, bent upon 
forcing the lines. Hastily a few troops ran to the 
front ; voUey after volley awoke the camp ; officers ISTov* 5* 
and men fought shoulder to shoulder; French aid 
arrived ; and, before the short day had dosed, the Russians 
were in fiill retreat, leaving on the field one-fourth of their 
number. 

During the winter the troops suffered greatly from want 
of food and shdter, although ships laden with abundant 
stores lay thick in Balaklava harbour. A motion, brought 
forward by Mr. Roebuck, taxing the Ministry with mis- 
management of the war, was passed in the Conmions by a 
migority of 157 vote& The Earl of Aberdeen then resigned, 
and Lord Palmerston became Premier. More active mea- 
sures were at once taken. A railway soon ran from Balak* 
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lava to the camp ; and then was seen the strange spectacle 
of a looomotiye puffing to the field of war with biscuit, beef, 
and rum, or with a deadly load of shot and shell There 
were other novel features in this Russian war, unknown to 
the heroes of Vittoria and Waterloo. An electric wire passed 
from the Orimea, under the Black Sea, to the shore near 
Varna, and thence to London, where every turn in the 
great struggle was known an hour or two after its occur- 
rence. The leading newspapers, too, had reporters in the 
camp. Of these the most distinguished was Dr. William 
Russell, the special correspondent of the ' Times,* whose 
* Letters on the War' have made him famous. 

On the 2d of March 1855 the Czar Nicholas died ; but the 
war still went on under his son Alexander. An expedition 
to Kertch and the Sea of Azov, in May 1855, destroyed 
Hiany Russian ships and towns. Sardinia having joined the 
Anglo-French alliance, her troops, in coigunction with the 
French, won a brilliant victory on the banks of the 
Ang. 16, Tchernaya. Twice during the war the French and 
1866 British leaders were changed. St Amaud, dying 

A.D. after the victory of Alma, was followed by Can- 

robert, who in May 1855 gave place to the victorious 

Pelissier. In the following month Lord Raglan died of 

cholera ; General Simpson then took the command ; but he 

was soon displaced by Sir William Codrington. 

The Russian earthworks, to which their engineers had 
learned to trust rather than to granite walls, were forced at 
last The French, already masters of the Mame- 
Sept. 8. Ion, took the Malakoff Tower with a brilliant dash. 
At the same time a British forlorn-hope seized the 
Redan; but Russian guns, sweeping it from every side, 
forced them to retreat with heavy losa During the next 
night Gortschakoff led the Russian garrison across the har- 
bour to the northern part of the city ; which, however, they 
held but a short time. Before their flight they sank their 
ships, which still lie rotting in the water. All the batteries 
and great dockyards were blown up by the Allies ; and the 
grand fortress of Southern Russia is now a heap of ruina 

During the summer of 1855 Admiral Dundas, who had 
superseded Sir Charles Napier in the command of the Bal- 
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tic fleet, inflicted a severe blow upon BuBsia by the bom- 
bardment of Sveaborg. 

The Russian war raged also in Circassia, where the dis- 
tinguished Schamyl fought against the troops of the Czar. 
Kars was the central point of attack, and was nobly de- 
fended by General Williams, until a want of reinforcements 
compelled him to surrender. 

Crippled both in the Baltic and the Black Seas, Russia 
at last sought for peace ; and the final treaty was signed at 
Paris in March 1856. 

Late in 1856 a war with China began. It arose from an 
outrage offered by the Chinese to a ressel sailing under the 
British flag. The most remarkable event of the war was the 
seizure of Canton by the French and British troops. The 
latest despatches from the East announce that a treaty has . 
been made, throwing all China open to the missionaries and 
merchants of Europa About the same time British forces 
entered Persia — an old ally of Russia — ^while a British fleet 
sailed up the Persian Gulf. Herat and Bushire were soon 
taken, and the Court of Teheran then sued for peace. 

However, the topic of greatest interest, since the Russian 
war, has been the Mutiny of the Sepoys, which still con- 
vulses Bengal, although the gallant Colin Campbell — ^now 
Baron Clyde of Clydesdale— has done very much to check 
its violence. Its outbreak at Meerut in the spring of 1857, 
the story of the greased cartridges, the hideous massacre at 
Cawnpore, the siege of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow, the 
death of the heroic Havelock, and the fall of BareiUy are 
stiU fresh in every memory ; and bitter tears are still drop- 
ping in Britain for those whose graves are far away. 

The dose of 1857 was a gloomy time in the commercial 
world. Mad speculations having plunged the traders of 
America into difficulties, the effect was severely felt in 
Europe. Many long-established houses of business failed. 
Those that were working without capital, on accommoda- 
tion bills, speedily fell ; and in the crash more than one of 
our banks came down, ruined by those to whom they had 
advanced money with reckless imprudence. It was the old 
story of 1720 and 1797, of 1825 and 1847, told over again — 
men, rich on paper, dreaming that they are rich in gold. 

Y 
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Early in the present year (1858) Lord Palmerston's Cabinet 
gave place to a Consenrative Ministry, of which the Earl of 
Derby is Premier, and Mr. Disraeli Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The chief political events of their administration 
have been the passing of two Bills, — one for the better govern- 
ment of India, and the other for the admission of Jews into 
Parliament By the former, the East India Company ceased 
to have a politicial existence on the Xst of September 1858, and 
the government of India is vested in a Council of fifteen, 
presided over by a Secretary of State. By the latter, Baron 
Rothschild has already taken his seat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for the City of London. 

Her M^esty the Queen has now reached the twenty- 
second year of her reign. Long may she be sx)ared to her 
loyal and loving people ! Four sons and five daughters have 
blessed her happy marriage. Her eldest daughter has lately 
gone, as the wife of Prince Frederic William, to grace the 
Court of Prussia, and shaU, we trust, one day share the crown 
with her noble husband. 

Chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Rowland Hill, the Penny 
Post was made general throughout the United Kingdom in 
1840; since which six times as many letters have passed 
through the post every year. The Thames Tunnel was com- 
pleted and opened in 1843. Lord Rosse finished his great 
Telescope in 1844. Many new planets have been since dis- 
covered ; amongst them Astrea in 1845, Neptune in 1846, 
and Victoria in 1850. In 1849 the Queen's Colleges in Ire- 
land were opened at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridge was stretched across the Menai Strait 
in 1850. The Submarine Telegraph from Dover to Calais in 
1851, and that from England to Ireland in 1852, mark the 
steps which have led to the great Atlantic Cable of 185a In 
1853 the North-West Passage was discovered by Captain 
M*Clura All hope has now faded of the return of Sir John 
Franklin, who, with the Erebus and the Terror, sailed from 
Greenwich in May 1845, to explore the Arctic Seaa In 1858 
the Leviathan, or Great Eastern, — ^the largest ship ever built, 
— ^was launched on the Thames, firom Mr. Scott Russell's 
ship-yard. 

After three failures the great Submarine Electric Cable hns 
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been safely kid across the Atlantic, from the Island of 
Valentia on the coast of Kerry to Trinity Bay in New- 
foundland. Messages are passing freely from the Old World 
to the New ; and a new era in the history of men has been 
inaugurated by the hopeful words which but a few days ago 
were flashed on the lightning's wing through the Atlantic 
depths, — ' Europe and America are united by telegraph 1 
Glory to Qod in the highest; on earth peace; good-will 
toward men !' 
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LBADINO AUTHOBS UNDEB YIOTOBIA. 

BOBEET SQUTHET, (1774-1843>-iu^tiTeofBriBtol>-chief 

poeniB^ ' Joan of Arc ' and ' Tlia- 
laba ' — ^li^ed near Keswick in Cnm- 
berland, hence one of the Lake 
School — made Poet-laureate in 
1813 — ^wrote also a fine 'Life of 
Nelson/ and several Histories. 

(1777-1844)— bom and educated in 

Glasgow — author of ' Pleasures of 
Hope' — more admired for his 
warlike ballads, such as ' The Bat- 
tle of the Baltio' and ' Ye Mariners 
of England.' 



THOMAS CAMPBELL,. 
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WnJIAX WOBDSWOBTH,.... (1770-1850)— bom at Codkennoutli— 

one of the Lake Poets — duef works, 
' The Excursion' and the ' White 
Doe of Eylstone' — Poet-laoreate 
after Southey. Many of his poems 
describe common events in every- 
day words. 

THOMAS XOOSE, .- (1780-1851)— an Irish lyric poet- 
author of ' Lalla Rookh/ a set of 
Eastern Tales; and of the ' Irish 
Melodies' — ^lived chiefly in London 
—wrote also prose works. 

JOEV UHGABDi (1760-1851>— a Romishpriest— wrote 

a History of England up to the 
Bevolution — accurate in general 
though leaning towards Rome. 

SAldJEL B0GEB8, (1762-1855)— a London banker- 
chief poems, the 'Pleasures of 
Memory/ and ' Italy.' 

STILL LIVINa. 

SIB ABCHIBALD ALXSOH, A Scottish lawyer— author of a His- 
tory of the French Revolution, and 
a 'History of 'Europe' in Napo- 
leon's time. 

Snt DAVID BBEWSIEB, Editor of the ' Edinburgh Eneydo* 

psBdia ;' begun 1808, ended 1830-> 
wrote ' Letters on Natural Magic* 
and a 'Life of Newton' — ^famous 
for his discoveries in Optics. 

snt E. LTTTOH BTIL'W'EB,...A statesman, novelist, and dramatist 

—author of ' Rienzi,' and ' Last of 
the Barons, &c.;' and of the well- 
known play, ' The Lady of Lyons.' 

THOMAS CABLYIE, An eccentric but talented writer- 
chief works, * Sartor Resartus' and a 
' History of the French Revolution.' 

CHABLES DICKEHSy A distinguished novelist— assumed 

name Boz — author of 'The Pick- 
wick Papers,* 'Old Curiosity Shop,' 
' David Copper field,' &c. 

8HEBIDAK KNOWLES, Best dramatist of our day— chief 

works, ' Virginius,* 'William Telly' 
the ' Hunchback.' 

LOBD MACAULAT, The finest historian of the day— 

ohief work, ' History of England, 
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of wMcli four vols, an published, 
giving the reign of James II. and 
part of William III., with a sketch 
of earlier history — distinguished 
also as the author of ' The Lays of 
Ancient Rome.' 

AIFBXB TEKNYSOV, The present Poet-hiureate— author of 

' The Princess/ ' In Memoriam,' 
'Maud/&o. 

WILLIAII M. THACKERAY,... A distinguished novelist and lecturer 

—assumed name, ' Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh ' — author of ' Vanity 
Fair,' 'Pendennis,' 'The New- 
oomes,' 'Lectures on the Four 
Georges,' && 

LEADING ABTISTS. 

BIB DAVID WILEIE, (1785-1841)— bom in Fifeshire— 

£ftmed for his paintings of Scottish 
peasant life — chief works, his 
'BUnd Fiddler,' 'Village Festival,' 
and 'John Knox preaching befoi-e 
Queen Mary.' 

SIB FBAirCIS CEAKTBET,.... (1782-1848)— native of Derbyshire 

^-a distinguished sculptor—finest 
work, ' Monument of Two Sisters 
in Lichfield Cathedral.' 

JAMES TUKMEB, (1775-1851)— one of the best land- 
scape painters of the English School 
— painted also several historical 
pictures— died under an assumed 
name in ahnmble lodging in London. 

LEADING INVENTOBS, ETC. 

SIB ISAMBABD BBUNEL, (1769-1849)— adistinguishedengineer 

— greatest work, 'The Thames 
Tunnel;' begun 1826, finished 1848. 

eEOBaS STEFHEBSON, (1781-1848)-bom at Wyhun, Noith- 

umberland — the great Bailway 
Engineer — ^inventor of the Loco- 
motive Engine — died at Tapton, 
aged 67. His son Bobert is dis- 
tinguished as the engineer of the 
Tubular Bridge over the Menai 
Strait. 

BIB JOSEPH PAZION».... Still living— once gardener to the 

Duke of Devonshire — designer of 
the Crystal Palaoe of 1851. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE BBITISH CONSTITUTIOir AlfD GOYESKMENTL 



The Three Estatei. 
The Sorerelgn. 
The Lords. 
The Commoiu. 
The Cabinet 



tfaking of the Law& 
Their Administration. 
Varioos Conrta. 
BeTenna 
Ezpenditnrei 



The Three Estates of the British realm are the Sovereign, 
the Lords, and the Commons. Thus the Constitution is not 
a pure monarchy, a pure aristocracy, or a pure democracy, 
but a compound of all three ; and in this chiefly lies its 
strength. 

The office of Sovereign is hereditary ; and no lingering 
remnant of biarbarism, called a Salic Law, excludes a woman 
from the British throne. The chief branches of the royal 
prerogative are : The Sovereign alone can make war or 
peace ; he alone can pardon those who break the laws ; he 
alone can prorogue, dissolve, or call a Parliament ; he can 
prevent a law from passing by refusing to sign it, — but this 
our Sovereigns seldom or never do ; no money can be coined 
but by his command ; aU ranks of nobility are created by 
him. But, while he can do all this, he is bound, as much as 
any of his subjects, to keep the laws. 

Two kinds of Lords sit in the Upper House, — Lords spi- 
ritual and Lords temporal There are thirty Lords spirit- 
ual, twenty-six prelates of the Church of England and four 
Lrish prelates — one Archbishop and three Bishops — who hold 
their seats for a year, and then yield to the next four in 
order. The number of Lords temporal is unsettled, and can 
be increased by the Sovereign. They are of five ranks — 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barona Sixteen 
Scottish and twenty-eight Lish nobles, elected hy their 
brother Peers, sit in the House of Lords, which is on the 
whole an hereditary body, and is the highest law-court in 
the Empire. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six members in the House 
of Commons. England and Wales are represented by four 
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huudred and ninety-eiglit ; Scotland by fifty-three; and Ire- 
land by one hundred and fiva Members are returned by 
counties, cities and boroaghs, and some of the Universities. 
The chief power of the Commons has been already noticed 
more than once. They command all the supplies, and can 
thus effectually control the SoTcreign. No Parliament can 
sit longer than seven years ; and a new one must be called 
within six months after the accession of a new Sovereign. 

The Sovereign rules through his Ministers, of whom the 
leading twelve form the Cabinet The Cabinet Ministers 



are, — 



The First Lord of the Treasury, or the Premier; 

The Lord Chancellor ; 

The Lord Privy Seal ; 

The President of the Council ; 

The Home Secretary ; 

The Foreign Secretary ; 

The Colonial Secreta^ ; 

The Indian Secretary ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

The First Lord of the Admiralty ; 

The Master-Gkneral of the Ordnance ; 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

When these are defeated on an any important Bill, they 
generally resign. Then the usual course is for the Sove- 
reign to send for the leader of Opposition, and intrust him 
with the formation of a new Qovemmeni Besides the 
Ministry, the Sovereign is aided by a Privy Council, selected 
from the most prominent men in the Kingdom. 

New laws are usually proposed in the House of Commons, 
and chiefly by the Ministry. Proposing a law is called 
bringing in a Bill Every Bill must be read and passed by 
a nugority of votes three times in each House, before it can 
be laid before the Sovereign for signature. Not until it has 
gone through these seven stages does the Bill become an 
Act of Parliament and a law of the land. Money-bills 
must originate in the Commons. The Lords may reject, but 
cannot alter them. 
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The administration of Britisli law is founded on three 
great principles— the Jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
independence of the Judges. In England and Ireland a 
Grand Jury sit to judge whether the case is fit to go to 
trial ; then a second Jury of twelve decide upon the case, 
and must be unanimous in their verdict of Guilty or Not 
Guilty. In Scotland there is no Grand Jury--a Jury of 
fifteen try the case, and return a verdict of Guilty, Not 
Guilty, or Not Proven, by a majority of votes. 

There are various Courts in which the Statute-law, the 
Common-law, and the law of Equity are administered. 
Statute-law is that embodied in Acts of Parliament Com- 
mon-law is the law of old custom, and depends on tiie de- 
cision of former casea The law of Equity applies to those 
cases in which the Sovereign interferes, through the Lord 
Chancellor, to prevent iigustice arising from the Common- 
law. The principal English and Irish Courts are those of 
Chancery, Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
In Scotland the Court of Session and the High Court of 
Justiciary are the chief tribunals. In the country justice is 
administered at Assizes, held generally twice a year by those 
Judges who go on circuit 

The revenue and expenditure for the year ending March 
3l8t 1858 are subjoined : — 

Gboss Revenue, £66,881,513 

GeOSS EXPBNDITUBB, £70,378,859 



S6V011116. 

Customs, £23,109,104 

Excise, 17,825,000 

Stamps, 7,415,719 

Taxes, 3,152,033 

Property-tax, 1 1,586,1 14 

Post-Oflftce, 2,920,000 

Land, 276,654 

Other sources, 596,889 | 



Eiponditnie* 
Interest on National 

Debt, £28,627,103 

Army, 12,915,166 

Navy, 10,590,000 

Other items, 18,246,600 
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LEADING DATES OF THE BBUNSWICK PEEIOD. 
GENERAL EYENTS. 

The Sonth Sea Babble, «. 1720 George L 

Walpole resigns, 1742 George IL 

New Style of reckoning timOi 1752 — 

Arrest of John Wilkes, « 1763......George IIL 

Trial of Warren Hastings beginsi » .1788 — 

First English Railway opened,.... .1830......^nillam IV. 

Slavery abolished in British Colonies, .1833 — 

The O'Connell State Trials, .1844......Yictoria. 

The Railway Panic, .1847 — 

The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 1851 -— 

Death of Wellington, - 1853 — 

The Atlantic Cable laid, .1858 — 

OONSTITUTIONAIi CHANGES. 

fiiot Act, .1715......George I. 

Septennial Act, , .......1716 — 

The American Stamp Act, .....1765......George m. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland,. 1801 — 

Catholic Emancipation Bill, 1829......George 17. 

The Reform Bill passed, 1882......William IV. 

The Com Laws repealed, .1846......Yictoria. 

The India Bill, « 1858 — 

DOMINION AOQiriBED OB LOST. 

^ooflxtesv 01 jBengai,. ..•••... .••........••......•.........•..•.••.x707.**.*.ueorgB xx* 

— Canada........... .. ..............1759 — 

American Independence acknowledged, ...............1788......George in. 

Hong-Kong acquired,. 1842......Yictoria. 

Sinde annexed, .1848 •— 

The Pniijanb taken, — 1849 — 

WARS, BATTLES, TREATIES, ETC. 

James the Pretender in 8cotland,...............«.......1715......George I. 

Battle of Dettingen............. — .. 1748......George IL 

— Fontenoy, ...... — . .1746 — 

Charles Edward lands in Scotland....... ............... -— — 

Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle, 1748 — 

8e?eB Tears' War begini, .,1766 — 
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A.])k 

lint Peace of FarlB, .1763......George III. 

American War begins, ....» ^...1775 — 

BfttUe of Banker's Hill, — — 

— Brandywlne Biver, « .1777 — 

Siege of Gibraltar, - .177^1782 — 

Great French Bevolution, .1788-1795 — 

Battle of the Kile, 17W — 

Iriflh Rebellion, ~ ^ 

Treaty of Amiens, .1802 — 

Battle of Tra&lgar, 1805 — 

Peninsnlar War begins, .1806 — 

War with United States, .1812 — 

Battle of ^ttoria, .1813 — 

— Waterloo, .1815 — 

Second Peace of Paris, — — 

Algiers bombarded, .1816 — 

Battle of Vavaxino, .1827......George If. 

— AUwal, — 1846 — .Victoria. 

— Sobraon, — — 

— GhiUiaawalla, 1849 — 

— Gi^erat, — — 

Bossiaii War begins, 1854 — 

Battle of Alma,... — ~ 

— BalaUava,.*... — — 

— Inkermaan, ~ ~- — 

Sebastopcd taken,..^........ ^ 1855 — 

Peace concluded at Paris, 1856 — 

The Indian tfntiny begins............................ 1867 — 
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BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES- 



EUROPEAN. 



GIBBALTAB— A rocky promon- 
tory In the south of Spain. Its extre- 
mity is called Europa Point It is the 
ancient Calpe. The rock is 8 miles 
long and 1500 feet high. The name is 
derived fh)m CHbel a mountain, and 
Tarif a Moorish leader, who landed 
there In 712 to conquer Spain. It was 
often taken and retaken by Moors and 
Spaniards The British, under Sir 
Gheorge Rooke, aided by the Prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt, took it fh>m Spain 
July 34, 1704. It was ceded to Britain 
by the Treaty of Utrecht The French 
and Spaniards besieged it unsuccess- 
fully flrom June 1779 till February 1788. 
A fleet under Sir George Rodney, with 
Prince William Henry on board, 
brought reliet It is very valuable as 
A naval and military station, being the 
* K ey o f the Mediterranean.* 

HELIGOLAND -An islet (I mUe 
by ^ of a mile) 26 mUes north-west 
from the mouth of the Elbe. The 
name means *Holy Land,* for the 
Saxons worshipped the goddess of 
Earth there. The natives are Frisian. 
It was chiefly held by the Dukes of 
Sleswick until 1714 ; then taken by 
Denmark; occupied by Britain Sep- 
tember 1807 ; formally ceded by treaty 
In 1814. In war times, of the greatest 
value to Britain to secure the German 
rivers— -now prized for its lighthouse, 
its pilots, and its safe anchorage. 

UALTA— Anciently MeUtar-the 
scene of Paul's shipwredc. It Is about 
60 miles sooth of Sicily. Capital, 



Valetta. Given by Charles V. to the 
Knights of St John in 1530; often at- 
tacked by the Turks; taken by Bona> 
parte in 1798; retaken by British and 
Maltese in 1800; then delivered up to 
Britain by the Maltese. It is the 
central station of the Mediterranean 
fleet CkUEO (6 miles to north-west) 
is a fertile island, but with few inha> 
bitants. 

IONIAN ISLANDS-Seven Is- 
lands to the west of Greece. CorfU the 
largest The modem Greeks call them 
Frank Islands. When the Easton 
Empire fell In 1453, taken under care 
of Venice. Seized by France In 1797: 
then in 1800 under Russia; placed by 
treaty of 1815 under Briton, who ap- 
pohits a Lord High Commissioner. 
Zante produces small grapes, called 
currants. 

THE CHANNEL or NOBKAN 
ISLES— A group in St Michael's Bay, 
off Normandy. Jersey the largest 
Belonging to Britain rinoe the Con- 
quest: often attacked by the French. 
Valued for cheap living and healthy 
dimate. 

MAN or MONA— An island In 
the Irish Sea. Taken by Alexander 
IIL of Scotland firom the Norwegians 
in 1270; surrendered to Edward I. in 
1289; became the property of the 
Dukes of Athol in 1785 by inheritance ; 
Anally purchased by Britain In 1825. 
Ruled by ofBdals who are aided by the 
House of Keys, consisting of 34 chieC 
oommoneriL 
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ASIATIC. 



ADEK— A town In Bonih-wert of 
Arabia. Taken by the Biitiah in 1838. 
Steamers between Bombay and Suez 
■top there for ooals, Ao, Fine coffee 
produced. 

BUBHESE C0L02riE&-Ara- 
can, a district on the east of Bay of 
Bengal and south of Chittagong; con- 
quered by the British In 1826L At the 
tame time was taken Tenasserim, 
dose to the Malay Peninsula and south 
of the Irrawaddy. At the mouth of this 
rirer we own Pega, taken in 1853 : it 
produces rice and tc«k-wood. 

CEYLOIT— An oral island (370 
miles by 145) lying south-east of Hin- 
dostan. It has always been a Grown 
Colony. It was occupied by Portu- 
guese in the 16th century ; then by 
Dutch, flrom whom we took it about 
1795. Native kingdom of Kandy fell 
in 1815. It produces coffee, sugar, 
rice, pepper, teak, cinnamon, and 
gems, especially jiearls. 

INDIA— The Peninsula of Hlndo- 
stan, containing three Presidencies,— 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The 
diief erents in the history of British 
IndiA are, — Charter granted by Eliza- 
beth in 1600— Settlement at Madras 
1648 — ^Bombay acquired by marriage 
of Charles IL to Catherine of Portugal 
^Fort-WilUam, Calcutta, erected 1699 
— SunOah Dowlah of Bengal takes 
Calcutta in 1756— Ciive recoTcrs Cal- 
cutta, and wins battle of Plassy, 1757 
•-•Warren Hastings made Goremor- 
Gencral in 1773— His wars with Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Saib of Mysore— Fall 
of Seringapatam and death of Tippoo 
in 1799 — Overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Assaye by M^Jor-General Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, Sep- 
tember 23, 1803—Afghan War (183»- 
1842)->SInde annexed 1843— The Pun- 
Jaub conquered 1849— Late annexation 
of Dude— Indian Mutiny 1857— East 
India Company ceases to rule the Indian 
Empire September 1, 1858. India is 
rich in all tropical produce ; its owners 



command the trade of the Eastern 
Seas; and its possession gires Britain 
great weight among the nations of 
the earth. 

HONG-KONG— A smaU idand at 
the mouth of the Canton River. It is 
75 miles from Canton. Ceded by the 
Chinese in 1842. Occupied chiefly 
by British traders in tea, sUk, and 
opium. 

MALACCA— A setUement (40 
miles by 25) on the Straits of Malacca, 
near the southern point of Malaya. Held 
by Portuguese and then by the Dutch; 
finally transferred to Britain in 1824 
in exchange fbr poss e ssions in Su- 
matra. 

PENANG or PBINCE OF 
WALES' ISLAND— An island off 
west coast of Malaya. It was purchased 
for 6000 Spanish dollars from the King 
of Qnedah about 1785. A strip of land 
opposite, on the Malay shore, was 
bought in 1802, and is called Province 
Wdlesl^. Penang is the seat of 
Goremment for Malacca and Singa- 
pore. 

SINGAPORE— An Island (36 roUes 
by 18) at the south of the Malay Pen- 
insula. It was bought from the Sultan 
of Johore in 1819. It produces sugar, 
cotton, cofliBe, nutmegs, and pepper; 
is a great commercial depOt; and is 
used as a penal settlement for India. 
It and the last two colonies form the 
* Eastern Settlements.' 

SABAWAK— A district on the 
banks of the Sarawak in nortli-west of 
Borneo— granted to Sir James Brooke 
in 1840 by the Sultan of Borneo— with- 
drawn in 1846, but retaken by British 
guns Not now countenanced by the 
British Government; and yet rery 
Taluable, producing antimony ore, 
diamond gold, iron, and all tropic 
plants; and commanding the trade of 
the Chinese Sea. Labuan, an island 
(12 miles by 6) at the mouth of Borneo 
River, taken possession of in 1847. It 
yields much fine ooaL 
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AUSTRALIAN. 



ATTSTBAUA— The largest Idand 
In the woild. Itf discovery is daimed 
by France, England, Holland, and 
Spain. Galled New Holland by Dutch 
Mtflen. Its coast was traced by the 
British nayigators, Cook, Fumeanz, 
BUgh, Bass, and FUnders. At Botany 
Bay, discovered by Cook in 1770, and 
io called flnom its beantiflil flowers, a 
penal colony was fimned by BrUain in 
1786. ThesetUemeniwascallBdHiev 
South Wales ; and its capital, Sydney, 
was bnilt on Fort Jackson. In 1839 
West Australia was colonised— capi- 
tal, Perth: in 1884 South Anrtnliar- 
capital, Adelaide: in 1838 Vorth Au- 
stralia—capital, Victoria. In 1861 
gold was discovered, and a great rash of 
emigration took placcL l^eethenMd- 
boome, in the south, on Pwt Philip, 
has sprang into a great city. The 
Orst three divisions are eadi under a 
Governor and GoandL Chief prodno- 
tions are wool, gold, tallow, and train 
oiL 

YAH DIEKEH'S LAVB— An 
Island nearly the sise of Ireland, soath 



of Anstralia. Discovered by Ta»> 
man, a Dutch sailor, in 1848 — celled 
by him Van Diemoi's Lsi^ In himimr 
of the Govemmrof Baiavia— now called 
Tssmanla fkom the diseoverer. Found 
hi 1798 to be an isUuid by Baai, wh» 
gave his name to the Straits. Begii- 
laily occupied by the Britldi in 1808 
as a penal colony; dedared Indepen- 
dent of New Sooth Walealn 1885, and 
placed under a Uentenant-Govemor 
■Bd GoandL Ospital, HobsaftTown on 
tile Darwent Ftodoetioas similar to 
thoaeof An^tralhL Bteflllk Islaild» 
Ihr to the east of AusfcrsUa, is undar 
the Govnnmait of Tesmania, and It 
inhabited only 1^ convicfes and tfadr 



ZEALAHB— Two large 
Idands, New Ulster and New Monster ; 
end a small one, New Ldnsfcer, to the 
south-east of Australia. Capital, Aod^- 
land In New Ulster. Colonised in the 
present century by the New 7dwaland 
Company: recognised aa a Brttidi 
Colony in 184L Eqjoys a very tem- 
perate dimate. 



AFRIOAN. 



ASGEVSIOV— A small volcanic 
adand halfway between Bnudl and 
Guinea. Turtles taken there in abun- 
dance. Very useftil as an outlying 
pi cket o f oar Empire. 

THE GAFE—The southern eztrem- 
ItyofAMoa. Orange Blver the north- 
ern boundary. Discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Dias hi 1487, buii he could ndt land 
— namedCapeof Good Hopeby Jdm IL 
of Portugal, in hope of better fortune 
next voyagei Doubled by Vasco di 
Game in 1497— cotoniced by the Dutdi 
In 16M, and hdd by them for 150 jean. 
Taken from the Dutch by the British 
In 1795, but restored at the Treaty of 
Amiens— rec^itared from the Dntdi, 
who were then allied with France, in 
January 1808, by Sir David Baird and 



Sir Home Popham. Fort Hiatal (so 
called tnaoL the coast being discovered 
onChrlstmss-day) iaontdde tbebonnda 
of Cape Odony, and was estobHiihed In 
1834 The Gspe Is the maritime kiej 
to India and the East Produces wheat 
and wine : beantiftd flowers, espedaUj 
heatha 

GAMBU and GOLD OOAST— 
Settlements dating tmn the 18th cen- 
tury. The former at the mouth of the 
Gambia; the Utter in Guinea. Chief 
productions, gold-dust and rice. 

HAURinUS — An island 500 
miles esst of Madagascar. Cairttsl, 
Fort Louis. Discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507, and by them called 
Cemk Abandoned. Tskcn by th« 
Dutch to 1598, and called Manritlua in 
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honour of the Prince of Orange. Again 
abandoned. . Colonised by the French 
hi 1731: they called it lale of FranoeL 
Taken firom France by British ships in 
1810. A naval station : exports sugar, 
cott on, eb ony, indigo. 

SIEBSA LEONE — The basin of 
the RidLelle, on western coast of Afirica. 
Means *Moontainsof the Lion.* Asettle- 
nient in 1787. So nnhealthy that it is 
called *The white man's grave.' 

ST. HELENA — A rocky island 



ao miles by 7) in the South Atlantic; 
Discovered by the Portuguese in 1602; 
occupied l>y the Dutch till 1651 ; then 
taken by the Brittsh. Famous as the 
prison of Napoleon from 1815 till 1821: 
his grave till 18ia A station for In- 
diamen. 

Two groups of ialeti north of Mada- 
gascar—the S^chelles and the Ami- 
rantelslands: weretakenfromF^ranoo 
in 1794. They have a flue dimate, 
safiB harbours, and produce spices. 



NOBTH AMERICAN. 



CANADA— Washed by the St 
Lawrence and its Lakes. Discovered 
by Cabot in 1497. Colonized by the 
French under Jacques Cartier, who 
Bailed up the St Lawrence In 1535. 
Canada is an Indian word meaning ' a 
collection of huts.* Taken by the Bri- 
tish in 1759, when the victor, Wolfe, 
fell on the plains of Abraham near 
Quebec. Two insurrections in 1887-38. 
The two provinces, Upper and Lower 
Canada, were united in 1840. The 
capital is unsettled. The Queen has 
recommended Ottawa, but the Canadi- 
ans object Under a Qovemor-Gene- 
ral, a Council of fbrty-flve elected by 
the Crown, and an Assembly of 130 
elected by the ColonistSL Chief produc- 
tions are timber, flah, and ftursi 

CAPE BSETOV— An island off 
Nova Scotia. Discovered by Cabot 
Louisburg taken by tlie New England 
Colonists in 1745, and exchanged for 
Madras in 1749. The island was cap- 
tured from the French in 1758 and 
Louisburg was dismantled. 

H0NDUBA8— On eastern side of 
Yucatan, with a coast line of 370 miles ; 
capital, Belixe. Discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1503. Hondnra means in Span- 
ish * depth,* from deep water near the 
shore. Claimed by Britain and Spain. 
Ceded to Britain in 1768. Since then 
attacked more than oncei Produces 
mahogany and logwood. 

HUDSON'S BAT-Colonixedby 
the Hodson's Bay Company, who trade 
inftuBL 



HEW BBUH8WICK— On 

mainland south of St Lawrence. Dis- 
covered by Cabot Ceded by France 
in 1718. Under a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. 

HEWFOUHBLAHD— An is- 
land (420 miles by 800) at the mouth 
of the St Lawrence^ Supposed to 
have been discovered by an Icelander 
inlOOL Visited by Cabot 1497. Vain- 
able fbr its cod-fl8herie& Under a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

NOYA SCOTIA — A peninsula 
south of St Lawrenca Discovered by 
Cabot Colonized as a penal settle- 
ment by the French in 1598. They 
called it Acadia. Also by Sir William 
Alexander in 1633. He called it Nova 
Scotia. Ceded to Britain by treaty of 
Utrecht 

PBIHGE EDWARD'S IS- 
LAND— Off New Brunswick, a40 
mUes by 84) Discovered by Cabot 
Taken by fUl of Louisburg in 1745. 
Important as a fishing and trading 
station. 

YANCOUVE&'S ISLAND and 
BBITISH COLUMBIA-West on 
the Pacific shore. The coast was 
traced for the first time in 1778, by 
Captain Cook; afterwards more folly 
in 1788, by Lieutenant John Meares; 
and in 1798 by George Vancouver. 
The district has been made suddenly 
fiimous in 1858 by the discovery of 
gold on Fraser River. A Bill has 
just passed for the formaticm of a 
colony. 
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SOUTH AMERIOAW. 



BRITISH GTJIAITA— In north- 
east of Bonth America. Colonized by 
the Dutch in 1613. Seized by French 
in 178S. Taken from the Dutch in 
1803. Insurrection of dares 1823. 
Settlements on the rivers Berbice, De- 
merara, and Essequibo, united 183L 
Tropical produce. 



YAIXLKKD ISLAITDS— Rockf 

islands 300 miles east of Patagonia. 
Discovered by Han^ins In 1594 Taken 
possesion of for George IIL by Byron 
in 1765. Claimed by ^>aln, but after- 
wards ceded to Britidn. Clilef value, 
their fine harbours; eepedally in East 
Falkland. 



WEST INDIAN. 



JAUAICAi or Xajrmaca (Indian 
for plenty of wood and water) — Dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1494. Taken 
from Spain by General Venables and 
Admiral Penn in 1655. Staple com- 
modities, sugar and rum: produces 
tropic plants; fine cabinet woods. 

TBINIDAD (Spanish for Tri- 
nity) — ^At mouth of Orinoco. Disco- 
vered by Columbus in 1498. Colon- 
ized by Spaniards in 1588. Attacked 
by Raleigh 1595. Taken in 1797. 
Contains mud volcanoes and a lake of 
pitch. Tropic produce. 

Our otherWest Indian Islands are To- 
bagOy taken from the French in 1793: 



Grenada and . St. THncent, taken 
from the same in 1762 : BarbadoeSy 
colonized by Sir William Courteen in 
1625: St. Lucia taken from France in 
1803, and Dominica in 1783 : Mont- 
serrat colonized in 1632, with An- 
tigua and St. Eitts in 1623, and 
Nevis in 1628: Angnilla colonized in 
1650, and the Virgin Islands in 1666. 
The Saliamas— the first American 
land seen by Columbus— were occu- 
pied by the British in 1629, and the 
Sermndas in 161L These last lie 
out in the Atlantic. They are healthy 
and picturesque, and produce fine 
arrow-root 
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